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Wos. 346 & 347—Vor. XIV.] 


The Emilie St. Pierre. 


WE give elsewhere the circumstances of the recapture of 
this vessel by her captain and crew, after having been taken 
by an American cruiser, while attempting to run the blockade 
of Charleston. She was navigated to Liverpool, where the 
prize crew, or the crew put on board to take her to Phila- 
delphia for adjudication, were released. Itis said that Mr, 
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Adams immediately laid the case of the St. Pierre before 
the British Government, with a demand for her restitution, 
under the National authority. The case is an interesting 
and may be an important one, depending very much upon 
the course the British Government may choose to adopt in 
the premises. It is parallel with that of a foreigner, ar- 
rested by the ¢ompetent authorities for a crime amenable to 
the Jaws intcynatione] and extradition, who attempts to 
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escape. The success of his attempt does not relieve him 
from the consequences of his crime. He must be returned 
to answer for it. If the St. Pierre really attempted to run 
the blockade of Charleston, she not only violated inter- 
national law, but put herself beyond the protection of the 
flag which she assumed to bear. She laid herself open 
to all the penalties of the Queen’s proclamation, which 
warns all British subjects to refrain from attempting 
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to break blockades or to carry contraband of war, under 
pain of a withdrawal of her protection. It may be that the 
St. Plerre was pursuing alegitimate voyage, and was illegally 
seized. 
by the Admiralty Courts. The presumption of her guilt is 
almost converted into certainty by her temporarily success- 
ful The act of her captain 
was that of an alleged 



































































































attempt to escape adjudication. 
is a confession of guilt. llis act 
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might relieve him 
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of its putting him beyond 


But an Admiralty 


from amenability, from ¢t 


the power and adjudication of th 
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to the culprit, and 
diniralty Court of 


Pierre has violated, must refuse refuge 


. return him to the adjudication of the A 


Philadelphia. 
If Great Britain does not do so promptly, it will be because 
she chooses to appeal to law when it suits her interest or 


prejudices, and to deny and nullify it when it rans counter 
to them. 


lt may be—but the task will be a difficult one 
tempt to distort international law and belie her own practice 
If 
in 


rd precedents, by refusing to send back the St. Pierre. 
be tal 


the decisions of her own courts can cen us decisive 
the 
exact precedents in her annals. We will 
the case of the Catherine Elizabeth, precisely parallel with 
that of the St. Pierre, in which Sir Willian Scott, the great 


English authority on maritime law, decided (Stir Robinson, 


refer to but one, 








page 232) as follows: 

“Tf ancutral moster attempts a rescue, he violites a duty which Ie 
imposed npouw him by the liw of nations, to subinit to come in for 
inquiry as to the property of the ship or cargo; and, if he violates that 
obluvation by a reearrenve to force, the consequence will undoubtedly 
reach the property of his owner; and it would, I think, extend also to 
th: conise:tion of the whole cargo entrusied to his eare, aod thus 
friudulcutly attempted to be withdrawn from the rights of war.” 

It remains to be seen if the Times will sustain a refusal 
tu give up the St. Pierre, by alleging that what was 
law 50 years ago is now obsolete; or, in other words, 


that international and maritime law is a creature of British 
convenience, good and vital when it suits English interests, 
bad and obsolete when it does not! We hope our Governinent 
Will insi t on the prompt restitution of the contraband ship 


St. Picrre. 
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That, however, is a question to be determined | 


inal escaping from the constituted officer of a regular | 


Conrt is an interpreter of international law, and i's rights 
and powers are not Lounded by gcographical er political 
limits or boundaries. Great Biitiin, as a member of the | 
copmunity of nations, the common law of which the St. 


th The case of the Trent was one of this kind. In 
this she denied all her own precedents, denied amenability 
to maritime Jaws invented by hersclf (of coarse for her own | 
convenience), and made an act, which she would have been 
certain to have performed under siinilar cireumstanees, th 
pretext for unscemly threats and ungencrous Gemonstra- 
' tion 


-she will at- | 


matter there will be no diflicuity, for we have numerous | 
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To our Southern Subscribers. 


Ovn subscribers living in the Southern States where the 
malta were puepended by the United States Government, are hereby 
| informed that we have preserved full tiies for all whose subscriptions 
were unexpired at that time, and will forward them to their original 
address, or claewhere, on their application by letter or otherwise, 


Desertion. 
Ir is a strong argument in favor of the esprit du corps of 
| our army, that the percentage of desertion does not approach 
| one-fourth that under any other standard. Such a result is 
in undoubted sequence of the volunteer system, and yet, 
| when we take into consideration the physical discomforts 
of camp lite, especially those consequent on a winter's camn- 
| paign, and the fact that our soldiers have becn accustomed 
| at home to a greater degree of luxury than the men compos- 


| 


| iy any other army ip the world, we are inclined to wonder 
at this low percentage. 

Oflicers in the army of the Potomac inform us that most 
desertions occur while the regiments are lying inactive, a 
action putting a stop 
at once to these self-permitted furloughs. They farther tell 
us that, ia nine cases out of ten, the deserter makes his way 
as quickly as possible to his home, a large portion of the 
arrests having been made by sending immediately there on 
the discovery of absence, or by the admission of the deser- 
ter himself, that he had left his regiment withont leave, de- 
termining to return when he had made a call on his family 
or associates 

We do not advance these facts as a plea in justification of 
the crime. The law—military law especially—can make no 
distinction of motive inthe commission of an act so heinous, 
if it be committed in sane mind, nor yet accept an assertion 
of ignorance in mitigation of punishment. The desertion is 
as much accomplished, whether it be the desertcr’s intent 
to return or otherwise. 

Like all other crimes, this, the most dangerous at the pre- 
sent moment to our safety as a nation, must be diminished, 
not by the excessive stringency of the law, but by the cer- 
tainty of its detection and punishment. At this time it pre- 
viails to a greater extent than before, from the very want of 
this certainty. The streets of our cities and the whole 
country swarm with men in uniform, irresponsible and be- 
yond the ken of the police or citizen to detect. For all 
proof to the contrary, one-half these men may be deserters. 
There is no power to bring them to a showing, unless they 
are accused and brought before a magistrate, a course that 
aimoment’s thought will show to be one of danger to the 
innocent, and quite unlikely to achieve the purpose with the 
vuilty, who will, in most cases, be prepared with a “bogus” 
defence or documents. e 

That the correction of this evil may assume something 
like a system, it will be necessary to take it as far as possi- 
ble out of the hands of the civil power, placing it within the 
jurisdiction of military boards, who shall be authorized to 
act for certain districts. As it stands now, the police have 
no power to act, nor do they desire it. Our criminal prisons 
are not the places for soldiers, and our police are not proper 
adjudicators. The United States oflicers on the different 
military stations rightly refuse to receive or hold these men, 
unless absolute evidence is shown that they are guilty. A 
Military Board, acting in concert with the regiments in 
service from special localities, could soon reduce the matter 
to a certainty, not only with those who have enlisted from 
their jurisdiction, but with others. ‘The moment a man is 
known as a deserter, the proper ofticer of his regiment can 
forward to this Military Board his descriptive list, with such 
information as may be in his possession respecting his former 
associations and identification. On the reception of this it 
may be made the duty of this Board to proceed against the 
deserter with every means in its power, giving him, when 
arrested, all the aid, consistent with dispatch, to prevent 
mistakes of identification. When this point is guarded 
against, let him be sent with all haste to his regiment, to be 
punished as military law provides. This will, by its very 
quickness, strike dismay into the delinquents, and tend more 
} to cure the complaint than any harshness of punishment. 
As the matter now stands, the Articles of War are almost a 
dead letter, and our prisons (it is said) are crowdcd with 
those who, in many cases, are innocent, or, if guilty, are 
punished in a manner not in consonance with their crime. 

We trust the consideration of the subject will engage the 
attention of *‘ the powers that be.” 





Commerce follows the Flag. 


Tue subjoined Proclamation by the President, and Circular 
| from the Treasury Departinent, opening the ports of Beau- 
fort, Port Royal and New Orleans, and regulating the com- 
|} merce which may be undertaken with them, exhibit alike 
the paternal care and beneficence of the Government. If 





| Europe suffers from this war, if Manchester starves and 
| Lyons clamors for bread and work, it should always be re- 
| membered that they suffer from no act of the Government 
| of the United States, but from a war forced on by traitors 
and rebels against the best Government the world ever saw, | 
and under which cyery part of the Union had grown great | 
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and powerful. The instant the National authority is restored, 
and the stern exigences of war will permit, the Government, 
with a fricndly regard to the interests of foreign nations, 
and forgetful of the parricidal assaults of its own citizens, 
throws open the Southern ports to trade and enterprise, un- 
der such restrictions alone as the public necessitics make 
imperative : 
PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States: 

Whereas, by my Proclamation of the 19th of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one, it was declared that the ports of certain 
States, inJuding these of Beaufort, in the State of North Carolina, Port 
Royal, in “ue State of South Carolina, and New Orleans, in the State of 
Louisiana, were, for reasons therein set forth, intended to be placed 
under blockade ; and whereas, the said ports of Beaufort, Port Royal 
and New Orleans have since been blockaded ; but as the blockade of the 
same ports may now be safely relaxed with advantage to the interests 
of commerce ; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, pursuant to the authority in me vested by the fifth 
section of the act of Congress, approved on the 12th of July lust, en- 
titled ** An act further to provide for the collection of dutics on imports, 
and for other purposes,” do hereby declare that the blockade of the said 
ports of Beaufort, Port Royal and New Orleans shall so far cease and 
determine, from and after the tirst day of June next, that commercial 
intercourse with those ports, cxcept as to persons and things and infor 
mution contraband of war, may, from that time, be carried on, subject 
to the laws of the United States, and to the limitations and in pursuance 
of the regulations which are prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his order of this daty, which is appended to this Proclamation, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

D+ne at the City of Washingt, this 12th Cay of May, inthe year 
of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and sixty-two, and of the 
Independence of the United States the cighty-sixth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
CIRCULAR OF TITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 12, 1862. 

Regulations relating to trade with ports opened by proclamation: 

First. Yo vessels clearing from foreign ports and destined to ports 
opened by the Proclamation of the President of the United States of this 
date, namely: Beaufort, in North Carolina, Port Royal, in South Caro- 
I na, and New Orleans, in Louisiana, licences will be granted by con- 
suls of the United States upon satisfactory evidence that the vessels so 
licensed will convey no person, property or information contraband of 
war either to or from the said ports; which licences shall be exhibited 
to the collector of the port to which said vessels may be respectively 
bound, immediately on arrival, and if required to any officer in charge 
of the blockade; and on leaving either of the said ports every vessel will 
be required to have a clearance from the collector of the customs accor- 
ding to law, showing that there has been no violation of the conditions 
of the licence, Any violation of the said conditions will involve the 
forfeiture and condemnation of the vessel and cargo, and the exclu- 
sion of all parties concerned from any further privilege of entering the 
United States during the war for any purpose whatever, 

Second, Vo vessels of the Units df tates clearing coastwise for the 
ports aforesaid, Necence cau only be obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

Vhird, In all other respects the existing blockade remains in full 
force and effect as hitherto «satablished and maintained; nor isit relaxed 
by the Proclaination, except in regard to the ports to which the reluxa- 
tion is by that iustrument expressly applied. S. ?. CHASE, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 


Honor to whom Honor is Due. 


Grex. McCLeLian has made a second report to thie Secre- 
tary of War on the battle of Williamsburg, in which he repsirs the 
omissions of his first report as regards the part performed by Gen. 
Hooker’s and Gen, Kearney’s Divisions, who fought the battle—the 
brilliant charge of Gen, Hancock only coming at the close of the fight, 
Gen. McClelau’s report is as follows: 


CAMP NINETEEN MILES FROM } 
WILLIAMSBURG, May 11, § 
Hfon, Fdwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Without waiting further for official reports which have not yet reached 
me, I wish to bear testimony to the splendid conduct of Hooker’s and 
Kearney’s Divisions, under command of Gen. Heintzeliman, in the battle 
of Williamsburg. Their bearing was worthy of veterans. Llooker’s 
Division for hours gallantly withstood the attack of greatly superior 
numbers with very heavy loss. Kearney’s arrived in time to restore 
the fortunes of the day, and came most gallantly into action. I shall 
probably have oceasion to calt attention to other commands, and do not 
wish to do injustice to them by mentioning them now. If I had had the 
full information I now have in regard to the troops above-named when 
I first telegraphed, they would have been specially mentioned and com- 
mended, I spoke only of what I knew at the time, and I shall rejoice 
to do full justice to all engaged, GEO. B, MCCLELLAN, 

Ma)j.-Gen, Comd’g, 








THANKS TO GENERAL WOOL. 
WASHINGTON, May 16. 


Tur skilful and gallant movements of Major-General 
John KE. Wool and the forees under his command, which resulted in 
the surrender of Norfolk, and the evacuation of the strong batteries 
erected by the rebels on Sewell’s Point andCraney Island, and the ce- 
struction of the rebel iron-clad steamer Merrimac, are regarded by the 
President cs among the most important successes of the present war, 
ile therefore orders that his thanks as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
aud Navy be communicated by the War Department to Major-General 
John E, Wool, and the officers and soldiers of his command, for their 
gallantry and ,ood conduct in the brilliant operations mentioned, 

By order of the President, 

Made at the city of Norfolk, on the 11th day of May, 1862. 

EDWARD M. STANTON, 
Seerctary of War, 








Tur END or THE Merrimac.—The National officers who 
witnessed the burning and blowing up of the Merrimac describe the 
scence as one of the grandest imaginable, For nearly an hour before 
the explosion the roof was red hot, and at short intervals the guns 
would discharge themselves, solemnly breaking in upon the stillness of 
the night. Just at the first dawn of daylight the whole black mass 
heaved upward ; then came the report, so terrific as to shake houses at 
a distance of cight miles. With a flash, an unearthly, hissing sound, 
and the great monster, the Merrimac, ceased to exist. There scems to 
be no doubt that she was totally disabled in her engagement With the 
Monitor, because every time she has appeared since that day her pumps 
have been constantly going. The damage has probably been of such a 
nature as to make repairs out of the question, and consequently she 
could only do service as a kind of scarecrow. 





A SweerinGc ProcLraMaTion.—Gen. Hunter, commanding 
the National army in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, has issued a 
general order declaring the slayes in those States for ever free, The 
order reads as follows: 

“ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THT Souru, } 
Mitton Heap, 8. C., May 9, 1e02, 5 


“ GENERAL ORDERS NO. 11, 


“The three States of Gcorgia, Florida and South Carolina, compris- 
ing the Military Department cf the South, having deliberately declared 
themselves no longer under the protection of the United States of Am- 
erica, and having taken up arms against the said United States, it be- 
comes a military necessity to declare them under martial law. This was 
accordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862. Slavery and martial 
law in a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons in these 
three States, Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, beretofore held as 
siaves, are therefore declared for ever free. 

“DAVID HUNTER, 
* Major-General Commanding. 
“Ed. W. Smith, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General.” 5 

It is said that this order was issued in view of the ascertained fact that 
the rebels are organizing and drilling their slaves to be used against the 
National forecs. Hitherto the slaves have only built the rebel fortifica- 
tions and donc all the heavy work of the rebel armies. Now it appears 
that they are to be put in the field as soldiers. Gen. Iunter is prepar- 
ing to mect them by corresponding means, and is organizing a negro 
brigade, to hold the country when the hot weather and ycllow fever 
shall make it impossible for Northern troops to remain, Fight fire with 
fire, seems to be the General’s motto, 
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Wuo Were THER “ Faturrs?”—A correspondent of the 
Boston Courier rebukes Mr. Toutant (a/ias Beauregard) and his fellow- 
traitors, for their gasconade and Ercles style of talking about ‘“ the 
freedom our fathers fought for so nobly.” He asks if these fellows ever | 
had any fathers, politically speaking, and continues: 


| Carolina, killed; Gen. Rains wounded; Col. Mott, of Mississippi, 
killed, ete. Over 1,000 wounded were left in our hands. 





Ir appears from the reports of the various religious and 
benevolent Socicties wh'ch have held thetr anniversuries in this city, 
that their receipis for the year have been $1,011,203, against $1,231,279 
last year—a falling off of $241,694. 


‘“* How many men south of Virginia ever had fathers in the Revolu- 
tionary War, except on the Tory side? Florida, Texas aud Louisiana, 
owned ly Spain and France, certainly had nothing to do with it—and 
the grezt Beauregard, a French Creole, perhaps 8 the first of Lis 
nume boin an American citizen. What humugs they are!’ 

EFrriciENCY OF THE BLockapr.—We have before us the 
New Orleans Price Current, ombracing a summary of the year’s busi- 
ness, ending March 1, 1862; it has been sent to the Navy Department by 
one of the officers of the Gulf Squadron. It appears from this Journal 
that the exports of cotton from New Orleans for the past year haye b 
11,000 bales, against 1,500,000 the previous year. The expoits from all 
the Southern ports have been only 13,000 bales, against more than 
2,000,600 the previous year. Exports of tobacco from New Orleans ConFISCATION.—The Sclect Committee of the Senate, to 
nothing, against 17,000 hogsheads last year. Imports—specic, nothing, | Which the subject of confiseation of property belong ng to rebels in 
against $12,000,000 the previous year; coffee, 200 begs, agaiust 259,000 | arms was referred, has reported a bill, providing that every person 
bag: ; salt, nothing, against 500,000 sacks. Who says New Crleaus has | Who shall hereaficr be convicted of the crime of treason shall suffer 
not been eflicicntly blockaded ? death, and all his slaves be freed shoul] he possess sny, or be punished 

for giving aid and comfort to the rebellion by imprisonment and fine, 
The secoud section disqualifies for any office under the United States all 
persons who have aided the rebellion, and directs the seizure of all pro- 
perty of persons acting in the military, naval or civil service of the so- 
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Tnk Paris AMoniteur concedes the victory at Pittsburg 
Landing to the rebels, The French won just such a one at Waterloo. 

lox. Eran Warp, from the Committee on Commerce 
| of the House of Representatives, reporied a bill estabit hing a coinage 
department in the United States Arsay Office, New York. 








RvORGANIZATION.—The Nashville Union of the 4th of May 
contains a call, numerously signed by many distinguished ‘Leancesecans, 
inviting ‘their fellow-citizens of the State of enne: who are in 








ee, 


favor of the restoration of the former iclations of this State to the called Confode rate States, and free oe staves of all ouch persons, Am 
Federal Union, to be present at a pubiic meecting to be held at the Capi- other section guthorizes the President to use all persons of African 
tol, in the city of Nashville, on Monday, the 12th of May, 1562.” The ale cent thus freed in any manner he may deem proper for the suppres- 
call is signed by nearly 200 names of leading citizens. = of the rebellion, and provisos for me subscquend transportation 

and colonization of them when the war is over. ‘Lhe resident is also 





authorized to igsue a proclamation of re 
; } commanding them to liy down thei: arme, snd if found with them in 
We Give | their hands ia 80 days thereafter, he can seize their property and free 
their slaves and sell the former under execution, authority being given 
“To the end that Freedom may be and remain for ever the fundame: to all United States Courts to aid in m thing regulations to carry out the 
tal law of the land in all places whatsoever, so fur as it lies withi act. It prohibits the rendition of fugitive slaves to any. owners but 
power or depends upon the action of the Goyer “mut of the | those who have evcr been loyal, aud Sd ih tlic the @iamianal at as 
States to make it so, therefore, He : : Paseo po ik er le apt aceite oe £4 peng of any 
“ Be it enacted, etc., That Slavery, or involuntary servitude, in elt | Mtary er vaya! officer who shall assume to decide on the validity of 
cases whatsoever, other than in punishment of erime, whereof the party | Such a claim. 
shill have been duly convicted, shall henceforth «care he prohibited | 
for ever in all the territories of the United States new existing or here- | 
after to be formed or acquired tm any way.” 
Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Babbett, Baker, | 
Iaxter, Beaman, Bingham, Blair(Mo.), Blair (Venn.), Blake, Buffine on, | 


sannesty or } n to the rebels, 





Tue SENTIMENT OF TIYE Natron.—The House of Repre- 
sentatives have passed the following, by a vote of 25 to 50. 
the names of members, showing how they voted : 


nited 





MarylLaNnp AND Massacnusretrs.—The following resolu- 
tion has been adopted aud approved by the Legislature 
sachusetts, in relation to the act passed by the Ge 


and 


nd Governor of 
eral Assombly of 

























Cumpbell, Chamberlain, Clark, Colfax, F. A. Conkling, Roscoe Conk- and for the relief of the families of the killed and wounded 
ling. Cutler, Day is, Dawes, Delano, Diven, Duel, Dunn, Kdgerton, Md- | of Massachusetts at Baltimore, on the ivth of April, SSI: 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Fessenden, Franchot, brant, Gooeh, Granger, ‘“ Resolved, That the Commonwealtt oH, al ioe 
iall, Harrison, Hickman, Hooper, Horton, Hutchins, Julian, Keily, key vey hinA toi he i Bens a eee ayy Z ~ ee IPOD Pr : 4 ae 
> . : a “ i. “perp pa # ; : v ves the fiber: ip utior ‘rT s.ster stete of Mary lane 
~ ee (il.), Ree iy pee ee ee : ek aa Lt 4 had for the relief of the wouneee = d of the families of th Hed of ot Oth 
P i ¥ (Ma “* —— ob. 2 ~ gg CN : s \ MS ry : A “4 ;’ | regiment of Massachusetts volunteers, in the hanentable occurrences at 
Porter, Kice (Mass), Hico (Mfo.), Kiddie, Kullins (N. H.), Sargeant, | ps itimore on the 19th of April, 1861, ‘The people of Mass ichusetts will 
Sedgwick, Shanks, Sheittield, Shellabarger, Stearns, Siratton, Thomas | welcome with sincere and cordial satisfaction this ev oof te coun 
M2ss.), bi. rain, Frimble, rrowbridge, \ an Horn, WW alton (Vt), Wash rous sympathy of the peopl of M ry] "i 1, y hich will 1 dw eeu ; 
“ 2 teens Wien (oe), Seen, -%: nadie t ! nd strengthen that kind and fr: fornal fi clin we whi hel ulde ver ¢ ist 
‘Asa Mes Alle ont tailey siddle. Blair (V: \ irengthen that k i rH al f w Whiel ‘ cr exist 
ae x sa All “e Aueona, Halley Al S), Bcdis, x. ar CVS.) between the citizens of the dificrent States ef this Uuion.” 
srown (R. 1.), Brown (Va.), Calvert. Casey, ¢ wnts, Cobb, Cox, Cra- . ‘ . , — 
vens, Criastield, Crittenden, Dunlap, English, Grider, Haight, Mell, 
Harding, Holman, Johnson, Kerrigan, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Leary, Mutixny.—tThe report of a mutiny in the garrison of Fort 
Jehman, Mallory, Maynard, Menzies, Morris, Noell, OdeH, Verry, | yoo ». after the enecesatel vassrae un tho if i ae 
Phelps (Mo, Richardson, Robins m, Seguar, Steele (N.Y ), Stee le Nid.) | ‘ < ‘al 2 ’ ge we ne 7 i we : “hd selene Ms 4 : ~~ the Na- 
fhomas (Md.), Vibbard, Voorhees, Wadsworth, Ward, Wevbscer, | 4934! fect, is confirmed by the Southeru newspapers, Lie Wilmington 
Wicklill and Woodruff, (N.C.) Journal of May 7 states: 





“The fort was garrisoned mainly by 9 regiment of Loniriena regu- 
Jars, and had fought with great courage and endurance; indeed, Gen, 
Duncan gives them the highest praise as tghting mon; but when the 
cnemy’s fleet had got past they thought the prime was up, and suddenly 
determined to fight no more, So nnexpe 8 the mutiny that no 
wh- | mensures had been taken to quell it, aud wheu it deycloped itself it 
cuib.aced nearly every company.” 


UN Babnourn.—The following letter appears in the New 
Orleans Delia, purporting to have been wriiten by the 
the French war steamer Milan, lying before New Orlean: 
know what was the answer of Com, Farracut to th 
man, but he should have ordered the vulgar blackg 
tissippi river instanter, under penalty of having his dir'y tub ¢ 
she lay, We suspect Monsieur “ De Clouet’s” demand for “ 60 days” 
would not have interfered very much with our commanders operation 
had not the city been surrendered according to his summons. Ther 
wm asylum in Paris for idiots, and Louis Napoleon shouldw’t Iet therm 
out on board his war ships: 


commander of 
We do not 
bapudent Wre 


rl out of the M 


ctod w 


u 





mk where aa 
A Srrecir rrom Mr. Lincoin.—The following is the re- 
y made by the President to a deputation from the Con 1 Synod of 
> Evangelical Lutheran Church, which waited on him receutly with 
n addres: 
“*Gontlemen—T welcome here the representatives of the Evaneelical 
t] ot the United Stutes. 1 ept with crativude heir aseu- 
cos of the sympathy and supportot that enlightened, influential and 
: yal cliss of my fetlow-citizens in an important crisis, which involves, 
Sir—Sent by my Government to protect the persons and pro} in any judgment, not only the civil aud religious 1 of our own dear 
its citizens, who are here to the number of 50,000, L revvet to learn land, but ina large degree the civil and religious ties of mankind 
this moment that you have accorded a delay of 4s hours tor the cv - | in meny countrics and through many & You well know, gentlemen 
tion of the city by the women and children, I venture nd the world knows, how reluctanily | accepted this issuc of b ite 








craus 


ne 






Commander of Use United States Squadron, now in the 


Port of Neu 
Orleans: 








to observe to y 





that this short delay is ridiculous; and, in the name of my Government, | forced upon me, on my advent to this place, by the iniernal enemies of 
l oppose it. If itis your resolution to bombard the city, do it; but 1 | our country. You all know, the world knows, the forecs ond the re- 
Wish to state that you will bave to account for this barbarous act to the | sources the publie agents have brought into employment to svetain a 
Power which I represent. In any event, | demand 6) ¢ for Go ment egainse which there has been brought noi oae complaint of 
evacuation, DECLOUL' realinjus omitted agninest pociety, at home or abroad, ou all niny 

Cominandant of the steamer Milan, opposite the city of New Orleaus. | receliéct ihat in taking up the sword thus foreed into our lands this 








a Government appealed to the prayers of the pious and the good, and de. 
, > 7 = e ° ely lint “ul ite w yle ence 1? favor of G low 
Mr. N. P. Winns, one of the first of our American writers | ¢1'°C 1 iliat It placed its whole dependence on the favor of God. T nox 
2 : a humbly and reverently, in your presence, reitera he acknowledement 
to rebel against conveutionalisins in composition, neverthel 0 of thit dependence, not doubting that, if it shall pl Divine Being 
sionally lapses into the most arrant penny-a-lining. Witness his account | who determines the destinies of nations that this ehall re ina united 
of the «fleet of Emancipation in the District of Columbia: | people, they will, humbly seeking the Divine gui tau ike their pro- 
. , med pational existence a sou of new henetiia to ther IVCB a 
* One lily, the wife of a wealthy Virginian, called her six household ty ; on — mae pp seme nd conditions of nd? alt 
tlives together, the morning after the PresidenVa signing of the ; ‘Peale rm ete : — =r : 
vnd announced to them the change in their condition—informing them = ~ 
of their freedom to go wheres they pleased, but proposing to them cer. | r os 
tuin wages for remaming. They all fell at her sect, declaring that th | DOMESTIC NEWS. 
would stay, but could never reecive wages from her laud, and bevei | Tae j tat li t j 
y,t eet i : 1 ey ens fr , ond state that at celine there 
most pathetically that there shoul be no chavge whatever in their | RevuGEl > from Richmond : that ye ting ther ys 
. ition.” mithe 12th of May, the property-holders and rar substantial men of 
condition, ; ' ‘ | t ts 1! 
ue . , , the city favored a surrender, while those who had no intercsts there 
“They all fell at her feet!” Did they? Not even a “nigger” is | were rampant for burning it. 


guilty of such melo-dramatic stupidity, in this the second decade of the 


Troe Proside 1 PECO nde ‘onepoas t) 9 vote 
kecond half of the 19th century of our faith. We only hear fur President has recommended to Congress that a vote 


of thanks should be passed to Capt. Farragut and 40 other officers by 















their losses at Williamsburg were “very heavy.” The Richmond Dis- | 
patch names Gen. Early mortally wounded; Gen. Anderson, ef North | 


Tnx Norfolk Day-Book, of May 1, issued before the sur. 
render of that town, has the following: “ The Southern news still con 
tinues uncertain, but enough is known to prepare the public mind fer 
disaster and reverse. Let us then address ourselves to the coutemp)a- 
tion of this melancholy fact as men and patriots. Let us consider the 
disaster with fortitude and discuss the result with dispassionate caim- 
ness. 


Gen. Braurecarp has issued the following proclamation, 
dated Memphis, April 27: 

“To Planters South—The casualties of the war have opened the Mis- 
sissippi to our enemies, ‘The time has therefore come to test the earnest- 
ness of all classes, and I call on all patriotic planters owning cotton in 
the possible reach of our enemies to apply the torch to it without delay 
or hesitation, ‘ G. T, BEAUREGARD,” 








PERSONAL. 


Cor. Vinton, of the New York 43d regiment, one of Han- 
cock’s brigade, which made the splendid charge at the battle of Williams- 
burg, is the son of the late Major John kh. Vinton, of Providence, who 
was kilied at Vera Cruz, in the Mexican war, and nephew of Rey. Dr. 
Alexander H, Vinton and Rey. Dr. Francis Vinton. 


Ifon. EDWARD STANLEY, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Nerth Carolina, bas arrived in Washington from California. He is a 
native of the former State, and when young was elected District Attorney, 
and, after completing his term in a manner satisfactory to the public, he 
was returned to the State Legislature. His tact and ability were already 
s0 well known iuthe State at large that he was chosen Speaker of the 
Hlouse. Le was afterwards elected to Congress from the Newberne dis- 
trict, and served in that capacity for many years. At the close of his 
Congressional service he was chosen by the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina as Attorney-General of the State, which office he filled for some 
time with the same capacity and regard for the public iaterests which 
had marked his employment i»: other positions, 


Senator WILson, of Massachusetts, has written a letter 
to Gen. J. 8, Tyler, of Boston, denyioy that himself, Mr, Summer, or any 
incmber of the Military Committee, which is ce mposed of four Repub 
licans and three Demoerate, have in any way interfered with the plans 
of Gen. MeClellan or any ether of our Generals. On the contrary, all 
of the gentlemen referred to have done everything in their power to 
- ce all the resources of the country at the disposal of our military 
CAacrs, 


Gen. Saxon, U. 8. A., who has just been appointed Mili- 
tary Governor of South Carolina ond the Department of the South, is a 
nitive of Deerfield, Mass. He entc.red West Point in 1645, and after 
graduating was appointed 2d Lieutenant of the Third Artillery by brevet. 
tie was-aticrward transferred to the Fourth.Artillery. He has been in 
the army ever since his graduation, He assisted Goy. St: vens, of Wash- 
ington Territory, now also serving at Port Royal, in the reconnoissance 
and survey of the northera route for the Pacific Railroad, and made ,« 
very lucid report on that case, which was printed by Congress. He has 
seen much adventurous service among the Tudian tribes around the 
Rocky Mountains, as well as in other important trusts, and has always 
proved upright, disereet and patriotic. One of our religious cotempo- 
raries says that Gen, Saxton is a “ sincere Christian, fearing God, and in 
the tcllowship of the Episcopat Church,” 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, May 12.—In the Senate, after some business of 
no particular importanee, the bill providing for the collection of direct 
taxes in insurrectionary districts was passed wlth only three dissent- 
ing votes, after being amended 60 as to provide for an additional tax to 
cover all the expenses of the collection and the salarics o/ officers 
appointed under the bill, The resolution from the House iu regard to 
the adjournment of Congress, was taken up, and Mr. Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, moved to strike out the 19th of May, and insert the 2d of June. 
Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, was opposed to fixing eny day for the 
adjournment, as was also Mr, Fessenden, of Maine. Mr. Davis was in 
favor of an early adjournment, as there was danger of too much lesrisla- 
tion. Already measurcs had parsed which were unconstitutional ond 
iniquitous, which would be resisted by the whole white population of 
Ke: tucky, and which he would counsel his people to resist by every 
mode of resistance they could devise, Mr, Wilson immediately eallet 
Mr. Davis to érder for uttering treasonable sentiments, and sent the 
substance of the words uttered to the Clerk’s desk to be read. Mr. 
Davis denicd having uttered such words, and modified his language 
materially. Mr, Wilson did not care to press the matter under the cir- 
cumstances, and it was dropped. After some further business the 
Senate went into Executive Session—during which the nomination of 
Gen, Sickles was contirmed by one majority. 


In the House, the Senate bill authorizing the Medical Inspector* 
General to discharge from the army any man physically incompetent to 
perform duty was amended go that the discharge cafnot be made except 
at the man’s own request, and passed. Mr. Wicklifle, of Kentucky, 
introduced resolutions declaring the Emancipation and Confiscation 
bills unconstitutional, but objection was made to them, and they were 
withdrawn for the present. Mr. Lovejoy’s bill, assuring freedom in all 
the Territories, was then taken up, and, after considerable debate, was 
passed, with modifications suggested by Mr. Lovejoy himself, The 
title was amended so as to read, * An act to secure freedom to all per- 
cous within the Territorics of the United States.” A Dill was introduced 
to define and punish, as a high erime and misdemeanor, the adhering to 
or giving aid and comfort to persons tn rebellion against the Govern- 


meut. The bill giving bountica to soldiers injered in the present war, 
wae debated at considerable length, and finally peceee It uppropriatcs 
$6,000,000 for the bounties, The House then adjourned, 


TUESDAY, May 15.—In the Senate, a joint resolution to provide for 
the presentation of medals of honor to enlisted men and volunte rs was 
reported from the Military Committee, and passed. Mr, Wilron, of 
Masa., clso offered a resolution authorizing regiments to inscribe the 
ines of battles on their flags, ana gave notice that he would call it up 
at an early day. 

In the House, the bill to facilitate the transportation of troops and 
mails between Washington and New York was reported back trom the 
Committee on Roads aud Canals, After some debate it was laid on the 
table—76 to 43. 


WEDNESDAY, May 14.—In the Senate, a petition from citizens of In’ 
diana was presented by Mr. Wright, of that State, asking Congress to 
stop the agitation of the negro question, and attend to the businers of 
putting down the rebellion. The resolution to suspend the payment of 
the troops actually employed in the Department of the West, until eci- 
tain charges of fraud could be investigated, was considered, but laid over 
without action, Mr. Powell’s resolution, asking information of the 
Secretary of War relative to the arrest and imprisonment of citizens of 
Kentucky, was taken up, and Mr. Sumner’s amendment, calling upon 
the ’resident for the intormation, if ¢ mpatible with the public interests, 
was adopted. A resolution calling upon the President to inform the 
Senate whether any foreign lower had proposed to interfere in our Na- 
‘ional affairs was iatroduced by Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, but was laid 
over. 

In the House, the Secretary of the Interior was requested to inform 
the House what retrenchment cin be made in the expenditures. The 
House went into Committee of the Whole on the Army Appropriation 
bill, and Mr. Cristield made a specch in opposition to the general prin- 
ciple of confiscation, The bill was finally passed without amendment, 
THURSDAY, May 15.—In the Senate, the House Bill to provide a tem- 
porary government for Arizona was reported back from the Committee 
on Territories, It was not acted upon. The House bill, to secure frec- 
dom to the people of the territories, was also reported back from the 
same Committee, with an amendment changing the language of the biil 
to that of the Ordinance of 1747. The report of the Committee of Con- 








things in the novels published in the Sunday papers and on the stage of neme, for their rerviees ia the capture of Forts Jackson aud St. Philip 
our second-class theatres. {the City of New Orleans. . P 
Ov 305 rebel prisoners which it was arranged should b: det ee an Bocrety “ La apie pel ~~ ames - 
exchanged, on the 12th of May, from Fortress Monroe, 00, or 1 : thas y , on ia eubs crintion, "Th Semeed'ta oo atl oie Ibo: a. 
one-third, refused to go back, and took the oath of ailegia to 1 | tr. Jefiries Wysaan is elected President of the Sucicty lor the coming 
United States. i. 
an ' . . : : | Tue State Department has sent 2 cirenlar to all the Con- 
Tue Porrry or Fiautinc.—Commodore Porter had the | pute of our Government abroad, tot tify the citizens of Forvign Go 
macts of his mortar ficet in “ verdure clad,” to conceal the vessels fror rm ts ay i for positions bi th military Gervice of | United 
the enemy. The rebels probably thought another “ Birnam wocd States, th oS OU Gran oe full, aud no further appointments of forcigucrs 
come to Dunsinanc.” Imagine (says an cyc-witness) the pleasant! iil — 7 . 
peculiar appearance of the schooners in their leafy dres » 3 i | Ciicaco, it is stated upon reliable estimates, has 1,700 
of them converted into shady bowers! A tree lashed to each magt- | new residences and stores under co traet, to In Sini hie lurit the com- 
head, intertwining its ‘ranches and boughs beneath, laced to 1 ' sean, Sartor 7 anc + tee thas he yore next winter sects in, BF soast 3,000 
glug on either side, giving a refreshing shade. They looked prepare = ee ee rer : . 
for a festival instead of for war. | ‘Tuy are aboutto erect in Montreal, in the Place d’Armes, 
ae } tne of Queen Victoria, The list royal statue thet stood there, a 
Tue OccupaTion oF Nonrro.rk.—“ This took place,” | 7" fale estapetion oft it city in the I ry War, but the 
writs acorrespondent of the 7rilunc, “ not on hour too soon, a 1 hi ‘se n! qi nily fonnd in a well, aud ow preserved in the 
in time to prevent another erime of slavery. ‘The Norfolk Dey J j ary of the Natural History Socicty 
S.turday, now in my Lands, has the following ivertiscmecnt Gov. Jounson, cf Tennessec. has issued a proclamation 
columus: | pno ing that for every Union inai yet dorm It ed! wud- 


; all 
to 


*§*Sale of Free Blacks fer City Taxes. | ing bane ve or more prominent rebels eh eat i for 


on shall be made 


ls ‘ ‘ wa ete ly , amt ‘ i mie 
“<Crry COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, Not May 6, 1902, | repo rty ot te eee ae Of auch lathe victulty os bave given old, com 
“ Tnder the provisions of an ordinance dire ting the sale of all | ee one Oe ee eee ee ened to p riles commitiing such depreda- 
4% sve . ‘ , ” o - 


ort, nlormavion or chncoura 


lions. 


blacks who fail to pay their city taxes, I shall, beforg the door of 
City Hall, ou Monday, May 12, at 12 o’clock M., sell the followm 
uamed persons for the term specitied by said orcinance, 
* jiere follow the names of 112 males and 201 fem 
In «a few days more, 316 sree persous would hay 
slavery. 


SOUTHERN NEWS. 


7 Memphis Argus, in an article on 
Ty ~lour att pts wit 
river have been a disgusting fizzle. ‘The peop! 


b 


| 
} 


“UE gcunboats, says: 
sus f e conte th nboates on the 


sar lt Thu 





know it, and so docs tle 


Tur Homestrap Biri.—Congress has at last pa I the | Government. 
Tl omestead Act, a Committee of Conference of the two Houses agree: Ty. Ale te me RAYS ' 1c Confederate loss at 
on a bill which met the views of both Senate and House. It gives every : I ean -+ pend a-~ fae that the Confederate loss at | 
head of a family, 21 years of age, 100 acres of public land, provided h oR ‘s — : spear heretgy oe chur : ’ f the ms 
remain on the land and cultivate it for five years. ‘The bill also gi to Iv is an old story, we believe, which is told Y= t T man 
every person who has been in the military or naval service of the | ¥ 0, in the mi = of th ~ ry ‘ —_ e ty 4. \ Di . wh gy ~- 
United States during tiie present rebellion ali bencfits of the Hom ones Lr w~ fend bam noes See a New ¢ ricans. aay \. : + Hatters 
stead Act without regard to limitations made elsewhere in the bill fell. Wilton Head ell. Roanoke Island fell, Donelson fell, New Orleans | 
rhere is no doubt but that this bill will receive the signature of th hes fallen; but our great armies are still in the field, They have not 

ilen—they have not been worsted—they have alw e beaten the cnemy 


Pres'dent, and thus become alaw. It has becn pending 10 ye , ; om | 


*they have encountered him, When they shall hare! n ttc 


|W le reve ‘ 
say be time to 


d dispersed so that they can never rally again, then it u 
ice] gloomy about our prospects.” 


Repu. Losses at WILLIAMSBURG.—The rebels admi 


i 








fercnee on the Washington and Georgetown railroad bill was agreed to, 
A nicasage was received from the President, recommending a vote of 
thanks to Capt. Farragut and the other officers commanding the « xpedi- 
tion against New Orleans. 

In the Louse, there was nothing of public intercet. 


Fripay, May 16.—In the Senate, the Indian Appropriation bill was 
debated, and an amendment was adopted, authorizing the Vresident ‘o 
discriminate against those tribes which have taken up arms against the 
Government. ‘Lhe Confiscation bill, repor'ed from the Special Commit- 
toe, was taken up and debated until the adjournment. Mr. Clark, of 
New Hampshire, explained that the bill had been carefully prepared by 
the Committee, who had tried to harmonize the dificrent opinions, 
Attempts were made to kill it by voting down section by section, but 
they failed by decided votes. 

In the Hous?, a communication from the Seeretary of War was pre- 
sented, inclosing a report from Gen. Geary, concerning the homicide of 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Mathews, receutly, m Fauquier County, Va. it ap 
pears that they were killed by two privates of a Wisconsin regiment, as 
they, with arms in their hands, were entering a house to capture the 
soldiers, who had been guilty of marauding. 


Between Fort Wright and Memphis the Federal flotilla 
will have to encounter the “ Devil's Race,” below Islend No. °5; the 
“Devil’s Elbow,” below Island No. 37; and the “ Devil’s Rare 
Ground,” between Islands 38 and 39. These positions arc appropriately 


named since they were occupied by the rebels. 


Ir is stated that Beauregard is in sore went of money 
This is strange when we consider whata big check Bucll and Grau' 
lately gave him on the bank.of the Tennessee, 
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10 TRIUMPHE. 


BY ELBRIDGE JEFFERSON CUTLER. 


Now let us raise a song of praise, like Miriam’s song of old— 
A sony of praise to God the Lord, for blessings manifold ! 

Il. lifteth wp, He casteth down; He bindeth, maketh irce ; 

Ile sendeth ¢rice to bear defeat; He giveth victory! 

Fiing out, fing ont the holy flag broad in the swelling rir! 

Tt« gore renew their morning song. All hail the sym! ol fair! 
Yor «hat the fathers did of yore, the sons have learned to do; 
Aud the ol legends, half-believed, are proven by the new. 








The East and West have shaken hands, twin-brained and twin at heart; 
In the red Liwrels either wins, ech has a brother’s part. 

©, hear ye how from Somerset the voice of triumph calls! 

Ileur how the echoes take it up on Henry’s conquered walls! 

And wilder yet the thrilling ery, Fort Donelson is ours! 

Like choff before the raging North fly fast the rebel powers, 

New Orleans secs her doom afar, and lifts a palsied arm, 

And haughty Richmond’s drunken streets are sobered with alarm. 


Up Carolina’s frantic shore the tide rolls black and dire ; 

The thaonder’s voice is in its heart, its crest avenging fire! 

Y’roud Charleston trembles in her sin, Savannah bows her head, 

And Norfolk feels the firm earth shake beneath the Northman’s tread. 
On island slopes and by the sea are wreck and flying foe, 

Aud fresh in that unwonted air the flowers of freedom blow! 


Then honor, under God, to those, the noble men who plan, 

And unto those of fiery mould who flame in battle’s van! 

For, oh, the land is saf-, is safe ; it rallies from the shock! 

Ring round, ring round, ye merry bells, till every steeple rock! 

Loud let the cannon’s voice be heard! Hang all your banners out! 
Lift up in your exultant streets the nation’s triumph-sehout! 

Let trumpets bray and wild drums beat ; let maidens seatter flowers! 
The sun bursts thro’ the battle smoke. Hurrah, the day is ours! 


THE AXE AT THE ROOT.—No. 2. 

To get into a stage and ride from Murray Hill to the Battery, be- 
tween four and six o’clock, while everybody’s face is turned in the 
opposite direction, is to have a curious spectacle and abundant food 
for reflection. All those men are going somewhere. Lappy they 
who, like Christopher Reid, are going home. 

The Humanities forbid that we should imagine them all to be drift- 
ing toward boarding-houses, lodgings, or saloons. Some of them 
will ring at door-bells with authority as masters, and within will 
ensue a flutter. From surprise up to joy, every emotion will be 
roused by the lifting of the door-latch or the ringing of the bell. Some 
of the folk behind these world-screens will think it early—some late ; 
or early, yet too late, or late and yet too early. 

Faces will wear every imaginary expression as the latest comer 
enters. Reluctance, disappointment, disgust, weariness—impatience, 
mistrust, discontent—satisfaction, peace and gladness, with fond lin- 
gering over every moment as it flies. Some doors will seem to fly 
open of themselves; others apparently are barred and bolted, and 
swing on rusty hinges. Some dinners are served with music, as if 
one went to the banquet of the gods; others in dead silence. 

Who would like to follow, if he might, all these hurrying foot- 
passengers to their destination? Let us dream that righteousness 
‘e embrace each other whenever the door closes and the 
world is shut out. 

Christopher Reid going home, walked as a man walks whom a 
dozen years’ experience has assured in regard to what he shall find 
on arrival. Ile went at a faster stride than usual, quite aware of the 
wonder that was awaiting him. 

Hlis wife met him at the street door. One swift glance, then— 

“Did you pass the town-crier, my lad?” for she saw that no ill 
thing had happened. Cheerful, untroubled inthe outer man as ever, 
he was here. 

** You've sent him out to cry me,” he answered, “I think I did 
hear my name shouted down a lane asI came by. Well, are you 
ready for the concert, Adele ?” 

“Go you in there to the children; they’ve been crying for you as if 
you were a box cf Sherman’s lozenges. It’s too late fur the concert, 
or too soon. ‘Too soon, I think, for us.” 

“What may that mean?” wondered Christopher. THe turned and 
looked at his wife, but she had gone into the dining-room. He 
would have followed her, but for the three who broke from the parlor 
at that moment and captured him, 

Presently he might have been seen marching up to his dressing- 
room, very highly ornamented, as he said, with a little pearl dangling 
at either shoulder, and a carbuncle of his back. 

When they sat down to dinner they decided they would have the 
fairy story he had promised, there and then, and this should ve papa’s 
punishment for staying away so long. 

So Christopher, being in the excellent spirits of a man who has 
been offered an opportunity of doing a good thing, and has done it, 
and who intends moreover to please his wife, who sits over there 
looking abstracted, and at least not gay, told the children that he had 
been visiting—with a lady and her three daughters. 

“Oh, where 7” 

** At the office.” 

Ile was obliged to remain there, he said, in order to transact a little 
business, which they all knew was contrary to custom at such an 
hour, but it had seemed unavyvidable. And, all at once, in walked a 
lady as like mamma as if she were her sister. 

Whereupon said little Charlotte— 

* Aunt Jane isn’t a bit like mamma.” 

“ Well, I’m not sure Charley that it wasn’t mamma herself.” 

**Oh, no!” shouted the three, “ for we have all been with her since 
the old woman went away.” 

“Do you not want to see what mamma has bought this afternoon, 
papa ?” asked Jane, with a very puzzling expression in her grave, 
pretty eyes. 

Christopher looked slowly around the table. 

*“T perecive that my daughters are extraordinarily magnificent in 
their attire to-night. Miss Adele has on a scarlet-embroidcred scarf, 
»dved with swan’s down, and Miss Charlotte a net of gold thread that 
locks quite like a crown. For all this splendor thcir father, who | 
hear is a poor man, ought not to be held responsible. Poor Keid!” 

“Therc by hangs a tale,” said Adele, the mother. 

**A score of them, I dare say,” replied her husband. ‘ Well, if it 
Was not mamma, it was very odd—I said I had a fairy tale to tell— 
for now, do you suppose there’s another woman in the world like our 
mamma? I don't.’ 

“Nor I!” 

It was carried by acclamation; and all the happy laughter went 
up, one likes to think, as far as “ heaven’s gate.” 

** We shall never get at the story, Christopher,” said his wife, “and 
I, Ce want to hear a fairy tale that isn’t printed for every one to 
read, 

“The lady I was speaking of came in with the three, and of course 
I had to seat them as I couid in the office chairs; though 1 wondered 
in my heart what they were there for. They seemed to have no par- 
ticular business; but they made the time I had to remain pleasant. 
And the mystery of it was, it seemed to me precisely as if 1 were at 
home among you all, and that never happened before in the office. I 
never felt as if I could sit down and rest there when I was tired; or 
as if there was another spot on earth where I could feel as comfortable 
as here. Was it not remarkable ?” 

“TI don’t think it was papa,” said Jana. “ Adele and I both 
thought we should be atroid to stay there. Wesaw so many peo- 
ple’s names they seemed just like ghosts. And Mr. Frank told us 
that a great — of them did belong to dead persons.” 

“ That’s not what I mean, Jane, though there’s something in it. 
Isn’t it because we have all these nice pretty things around us, and 
handsome furniture, and a dinner a prince might be glad of? We ll, 
I might name people who would say yes to that; though I have secn 
some who grew thin and wretched in the midst of just as comfortable 
arrangements. And I mean to weigh 200 yet.” 

“It's because mamma is here, and we. And we are so happy to- 
gether,” said Adele, who had followed her father’s woids with serious 
attention. 

“ Exactly!” exclaimed Christopher. 
paid; 
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And mamma smiled and 
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“This is like a German fairy story—more moral than anything 
else. I like incidents.” 

“ So if we were living in one room that had only office chairs and 
a very common check carpet on the floor, I suppose we should be as 
happy as we are here, with all this liberty to move about in and ar- 
range the pretty toys! He arched his cyebrows as he looked over at 
his wife, and she nodded with emphasis in response to the senti- 
In‘ nt. 


* We won’t move, however, in order to find out,” said Christ pher. 
“The thee young ladi as for as 1 could sce, looked like my own 
girls; but it very dark in the office, and you are so positive on 





cmma not being out— 


f 51 
the subject abcut n : 
ht the gas and find out for good, papa ?” asked 


“Why didn’t you ] 
Charlotig, “I would.” 

“Do Lever work by gaslight ?” and ogain he glanced at his wife, 
thinking constantly of her it seemed, well knowing the ahswer she 
would be constraitied to give. 

* But nott ork—cnly to see,” persisted the child. 

“J preferred to sit stil I suppose, and enjoy my ecmpany. But 
they kept remarkably quiet. Because they found themselves in such 
queer quarters, | ey 

“ Didn't they tel! their names cither?” asked Jane. 

“They never said one word. They just sat still and enjoyed it. 
But I was obliged to livht the gas after awhile.’ 

** And what then, papa:” 

“Whi, then, I forget: Rabout them, as I sew a little girl do once 
when she had a party, only I didn’t fall asleep! Iam certain, how- 
ever, that they stayed on and heard all the conversation. I don’t 
believe you ever saw such a queer-locking little old man as it was 
that came in and asked for Mr. Reid. 
guise—I very soon discovered it.” 

‘The listeners here begen to give tokens of great satisfaction. 

“Tis hands locked as big as all yours put together—hard as horn; 
if I could make a drawing of them you wouldn’t belicve your eyes. 
Ile is a laboring man you understand. Has labored all his life with 
big axes and p'o:ghs and spades. We used to live in the weed 
where the wild beasts werc—bears and wolves—but he has driven 
them all away or kitled them, and he has made a garden of that wild- 
erness. But the pretty flower he planted there is dead. Somehow 
or other it happened that the poor man got intotrouble. He wanted 
to have his son, who w « wonderful boy at learning, ccucated, so 
he sent him t hool, and that costs a great deal of money, chikl- 
ren. Well, after he had sent him—you know how it is sometimes 
when you undertake to do a special good thing—all scems to work 
against you. ‘That’s to try your courage and perseverance, so you 
muy know what sort of stuff you’re made of. His farm didn’t yicld 
as well after that. And so he borrowed some moncy of aman who 
had it to lend, ond then he could’nt pay it back when the time cam 
round. So with one turn and another it came to this, they were 
going to sell the poor fellow out of hceuse and home; as if somebody 
should come in here and do it. That secms mighty queer, Jane, 
doesn’t it? And how do you suppose he get the money to come 
down here with? Why they had given his boy a prize at the schocl, 
and the old people we re going to buy a gravestone with it fer thei: 
little girl, She was the only one they had. His wife advised him, 
however, to take the money end come to me.” 

Every eye was fixcd on him. He then was the goed fairy of that 
tale! Ilowthe eyes shone; the far-secing, and the mercly loving! 

“What happened next 2” asked Adelaide, the elder. 

“T sent hi, wife a pre ent from mine. It will take him back home 
again, if he wses the moncy, and buy a tombstone too. And hi 
firm is saf.,” 

“That is the cond of a lend office. 
Christopher, end give it back to him.’ 

“Net quite,” 
ness of one who has mode a ecmplete revelation. 
richly sati-fied. Te saw that at a glance. 

“T had rather hear ¢f such a thing,” said she, “ than all the ecngs 
that Julia Grisi will sing in fiity years. It’s better music than she 
ean make, Ig . 

“That reminds me,” here Christcpher exhibited the tickets, ‘ we 
shall be late, we ere late, but time cuough for a song ortwo. The 
seats are reserved, you know.” 

* But papa, what became of your party?” 

“T suppose thcyran home bef re me, for I found them all here 
when Le pencd the door. It’s a great door to be sure that lets a man 
into such a house as this. Now isn’t it a wonderful fairy story ?” 

“T could tell one almost as queer, only mine would be about a 
princess in disguise, instead of a prince. There’s more work for the 





Are you going to buy the farm, 
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Lut his wife was 





“Not to night. Not so much as a thought shall do ancther min- 
ute’s work, Come, or madame will begin to despair of us.” 

Across the street the master of the hcuse sat alone in his back 
parlor. Tis writing-chair was drawn between the grate and a soli- 
tury gas-burner; but since he came in, he had neither looked ata 
paragraph of the paper lyirg unfolded on his knee, nor dipped his 
pen into the ink, though when he sat down it was his purpose to 
wiile, 

He felt himrelf to be alone. No manner of importunity would 
have found «a s to him that night. On his return to dinner, the 
street door was opened by aman in livery, who t-ok his hat, gloves 
and cane, and George Brown proce: ded to the library. No one caine 
to meet him. ‘There was no one tocome. Agnes had gone. ‘To- 
night she would sleep under »nother rocf than his. That was no 
rare thing. Her three trips to Paris had left him solitary, but this 
flitting was of snether description. He shuddered, thinking of her 
present probable companions. And this was not all. The inevitable 
dark and dreadful doubt was now at hand to torment his solitude. 
Had he endi re: to the last?) Might he not have managed somehow 
to control, direct and save the life he had failed either to control or 
direct since first it was united to his own? Would the step he had 
finally tak: n end in her r novation or perfect her ruin? 

This doubt wes the end of 30 years of teil and torture! Te had 
spent himself for nsught. One long deed of self-sacrifice, only at 
last to corry her in thei private carriage, to be sure—there might be 
a comfort in that!—to an asylum for the insane. 

How could he, in the freshness of this event, hinder the steady 
and constant return of his mind through old scenes, paths once 
familiar? ‘There wes around him, it is true, little to encourage cr 
compel such memories. His houses and furniture had been too 
often renewed to make them dear to him by association. He had 
lived on and on from stage to stage; there was change,to be sure, 
but could anybody not insane call it progress? Change marked by 
aman’s entiance into a regicn of a little more surprising display! 
By this or that speculation, this or that audacious leap over bairicrs 
set up in the worid of seciety. How had the unappeasable want 
continued to make its exorbitant demands! How had he given him- 
self in ceaseless thought—in restless, unending endeavor, to answer, 
with what reward! 

What a life had it been! what a show and sham! 
attempt at hiding the fox benesth his cleak, till the life of him was 
fairly exten cut! Ile shuddered to think of it. 

I shudder to think ef it. To think of the wrecks of noble ships 
that float ubout the ocean, images of horror to the people on the 
beach. Come forth, Furoclydon! bury them from our sight. 

And how she had now dropped from his side! ‘Lhey were to havi 
walkcd together to the end—hoped for burial in one grave—dreamed 
of one resurrection. That was in the youth that pays loving heed to 
these things. Dut now, did he spring into freedom, as one waking 
from a dream of journeyings, with feet that were paralyzed? No; 
he sat there alonc—dreary, hopeless, looking backward and forward 
over the waste. Was any love left yet in the heart once so full 
of love? 

He hod caught 
which he had pandercd till it had become uncontrollable, might be a 
disease, and she not responsible. Ile blest the man who said yea to 
this thought. was he, aiter all, to exonerate her from all 
blame. He had so loved her once. And if “once” must be written 
at the end of such a line, let the past have its warrant, and his pxst 
had this. But for that love, he had ere now been buried in ruins 
dc ep as Nineveh. 

He fell to thinking, in this dreary solitude, of Adele Reid and her 
children. When he came in, he. t the window—looking 
for Christopher, no doubt 
Adele, from the days when the young clerk began to g.ow into 
thoughtfulness from much drerming of her. 

From first to last what had the ambition ef Agnes been but shecr 
msanity—despiser of warnings, reckless of consequences—expecting 
him to get out of his dificultics as best he might, when they threat 
ened to overwhelm him; planting herself on a pinnacle with the 
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he answered, emiling, not, however, with the frank- 
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What a sturdy | 


the building, or her hush: 


at the thought that possi!jly this madness, to | 


He had known Christopher always. And | 
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very pride of Satan in her heart, and not less than his purpose vf 
overthrow in her will. Earthly and heavenly engelx! how could a 
mortal have roofed in that image, and beguiled himsclf with a dream 
of home! 

And there was Christopher, thought George, steadily prospering 
all this while. Advancing by 441 the “ approved methods,” followed 
closcly by his wife and children, whithersoever he went—keeping at 
least his home-life pure from worldliness—any man might see it. 
flow George Brown had seen and felt it as he went in his friend'y 
way from his own over-lighted, over-splendid, over-chcerless man- 
sin, t. that cther where Adele and Chri-topher lived! 

Put it wes useless now to think of such contrasts. He must get 
rid of these surroundings. He would go into lcdgings and wait. 
Yes, sell everything. He had thought he couldn’t sleep under that” 
roof agein, but a man of 50 years is not to give way to such weak- 
nesses. So he will go back to their chamber, lie down to sleepless- 
ness (no new thing), and to-morrow—ush, to-morrow! Begin life 
wcain, would he say? Strange power of havce working in the werd, 
] seme it must be said hepe no more for them on eerth. The 
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est thing would be written concerning them could we only say that 
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Later in the evening Christopher and Adele were at home again, 
and in the library. 

Mr. Reid stood before a bookease, looking with admiration up and 
down the well-filled shelves. 

‘“ There’s a great mine for our girls to work at some day,” said he. 
“One swing-shelf held all my books once. You have this same 
grend o'd Plato yet; strange you never had it rebound! When I 
ve you that I had done the best I could for you.” 

Observations of a nature his wife was not wont to reccive in silence 
had she heard them. When he went toward the table she looked up 
and said: 

“Ti’s all wrong.” 

“What's all wrong?” he asked, sitting down beside her. 

‘Everything, Christopher.” 

That was quite too comprehensive for him, and he asked what it 
might mean that the philosephie cheerfulness of Adele had put on 
such a mask. 

“ Agnes Brown,” she answered, “ has gone to the asylum.” 

Tor 2 moment Christopher made no response; the news had sur- 


prised him. 





*““Jnsane? Well, it’s a charitable word. Always so,then. Why 
not call it something clse, though? It would be as true to say that 
he has never thought of but one thing in the worlc—hcrse!f.” 


‘That's insanity, Christopher.” 

“Vin vlad it It speaks well for men andwomen. We 
should have a very select socicty indeed, if we could dispose of some 
, male and female, who have made just such terms with the old 
Adversary as she did,” 

“The axe has lain a great while at the root of that tree,” said his 
wife. “ They had their wernings. Brown wasn’t fair in the begin- 
ning, and he never was firm.” 

“Thai is a women’s view of the case. Nobody can accuse you of 
not standing up for your sisters. You never can understand how 
Brown worshipped that woman. You wouldn’t and couldn’t, no mat- 
ter how clearly I demonstrated it. If he had died of that fever it 
would have been well for both of them. His affairs were just in the 
tte that nothing could have been saved for her out of the wreck. 
he wou'd have kad to ecnsider where her daily bread was coming 
from. ‘thet I think weuld have proved salvation to her. Well, 
they're divorced now, thank the Lerd! She’s threatened it often 
encugh,”’ 

“They must begin again, and they will. I have the greatest con- 

nee that avcedy has ceme to the fifth act.” 

** Dut the act wil be as ling as their life is. George will never 
come to the end of it, till his end has come, too. I admire your hope- 
fulness, but there’s finis to all things. ‘Thank God to such a mar- 
ringe as theirs' It makes my bleed boil to think how that noble fel- 
low has been driven over the roads, as if he were a commen cart- 
horse. I've seen enough of it. Why, Adele—what if I should come 
t 
} 
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end tell you frankly we had gct beyend our depth. I don’t 
iwcheve he ever dered to teil her so in so many words. But she must 
inve secon it. She’s not a fool.” 

We are never going to build the house we planned, that’s one 

eetUed thing,” said Adele. ** We owe our children education first; 
nd perhaps some other children beside ours. Didn’t it make your 
heart ache to hear that poor countryman tell his story? It would be 
better to educate a dozen such fellows than sit up in a palace, locking 
through plate-glars windows, while better people walk about in rage. 
I've been thinking the powers above must behold and marvel; and 
Ile who went homeless—” 
After all our plonning and talk, and studies in lands :ape garden- 
ing and architecture, to come down to this!” Christepher laughed 
he. rti'y. ‘ Well,” said he, “I never told our intention, so we’re 
sparcd the mortification of having stupid people question us about 
our building plans.’ 

“T was thinking,” said Adcle, “what if Jane should grow up 
sickly and need to support herself with needlework some day. 
She is vory skilful, and that would be her business, I suppose, if ever 
things came to that.” 

‘Poor Jane! L understand you, Adele. You havea panic. You 
want to make a miser of we intime. But if our daughters were born 

os you hint at, it will overtake them though I hoard 


to such a fate 
up money for their sake. Nay, then, we'll teach them self-reliance 


and trust in God.” 

Strange words for him tospeak. But they came from the depths of 
of the father’s heart, and he locked at his wife, as if to say, of course 
she must do that teaching. 

“But what old woman was that the chi'dren talked about?” he 
eske® Let him introduce another and less painful topic, if possible ; 
the day was ending rather gloomily. 

*“'Lhe very thing I was going to tell you about; only Ithought per- 
haps not to-night.” 

**More trouble abroad?” asked Christopher. ‘Dut then you 
know it.’ Tle had very nearly consented to her waiving of that 
topic, but now he said, ‘‘Goon. We must bear with cach other's 
burdens—you and I, though not everybody’s beside, I humbly 
hope.” 

“She brought the things yeu saw the children had decorated them- 
selves with, ond others. I bought a pair of slippers for Christopher, 
worked with heart’s-ease. She and her daughter get their living that 
way. Quite an old woman, too, with her eyesight failing.” 

* And her daughter going off in a consumption ?” 

“ }xactly so, Christopher.” 

** Now, in the morning, I am geing to post on the gate a notice, that 
pecple at large are not at liberty to torment the life out of the woman 
inside. Nobody ever seems to come and tell you a guod, pleasant 
thing.” 

* What nonsense!” 

‘*T won’t have it—won’t have it. 
depiavity before I know it.” 

** What has happened to them might happen again. It was that 
made me think of Jane. The woman had a house ence in a street 
called James strect, or alley. I never heard of it before, did you?” 











You'll begin to believe in total 


“Yes, an out-of-the -way place you'd never be likely to hear of.” 
As he answered, Reid looked at his wife with a sort of scrutiny to 


which she was rarely subjected by him. It almost seemed as if he 
were suspecting the perfect innocence that sat there before iim of a 
more extended knowledge than she had confessed to. 

*She hed a house there—an old-fashioned white frame building, 
guite a grand affair in old times, so she represented. She owned 
nd did.” 

“Yec—all on said Christopher, with a half smile, but he 
sccmed somewhat abstracted. 

*‘And they paid a heavy ground-rent, it seemed, At least it le- 
came heavy; there was a time when they deemed it nothing, before 
their misfortune came. How many people I’ve heard say the same 
thing. I couldn’t but feel it was truce, every word, she told it so 
tri@y. Well then, they got behind in their payment, till fina'ly, 
somehow everything was forfeited. 


thing,” 


I den’t understand, but she did, 
and they found thi mselves set out into the street, with a dying maa 
to take care of; that washer husband! What a hard, cruel, dreadful 
p-ece of business! And since then they’ve supported themselves as 
they best could. She might have becn your muther, cr minc, Chris- 
topher. I couldn’t help thinking of it ali the while. We are neither 
of us so old but we can recollect. I'm going to see them—she tcid 
me where they lodge.” 

**Go to-morrow,” said Christopher. 

Then he looked at his watch—started up from the table and walked 
| to the window ~not a light in Brown’s house, He was going to re- 
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mark that he wcu'd Tike to have the making of the world. But as it 
were, a sudden paralysis arrested the speech. And he seemed, in 
that short stride from the table, to have gone beyond the reach of 
Adele—to have turned a sharp corner, and left behind his soft home- 
heart. 

Did not he remember some confused medley his ¢ gent had told him 
nbout the difficulty found in making a clear purchase of the land for 
Cottage Row, at the time when it was written that James street 
should be no more ? 

And so now he called in the scapegoat. 

Vho will take the Axe up, and carry it away from the root of that 
tree? It waves so finely in the sunlight, casts such generous shadow 
—lodges all the tuneful birds—is full of such bright green leaves. 
Dut there the Axe lies, still. : 








DREADFUL FIRE AT TROY. 


Ir would scem as though conflagrations were an epidemic at 
the present time, forinone week we have had five of the most extensive 
tires we have ever had the misfortune to recerd. First and foremost 
is the appalling one at Troy, which we illustrate to-day—then the 
widespread one in Long Island, greater in extent but comparatively 
small in amount of loss—a similar one in character and extent in 
New Jersey—one in Bosten and ancther in Trenton. 

The fire at Troy commenced on Saturday, May 10th, and com- 
meneed on the bridge, being caused by a spark from the locomotive 
Syracuse, as it passed over with a train of cars. The cry “ ‘The 
bridge is on fire,” soon spread through the city, and thousands 
¢ ithered to gize on the spectacle. 

‘The view presented by the blazing spans, as witnessed from the 
North shore, was truly mognificent. ‘The truss-work was an elabo- 
rate tracery of fire from the island to the draw, and the flames licked 
their way along, roaring with the powcr of a cataract. But soon the 
arch nearest the island began to move—in another moment it had 
fillen—half of its ruins floating with the tide, while the remainder 
rested on the ground beneath. One after another the spans yielded 
to the clements and passed down the stream, till of all the massive 
structure the draw alone was standing, and that was amass of shoot- 
ing fire-flakes. 

No more untoward combination of circumstances could be con- 
ceived, than a hurricane blowing from the westward and a mass of 
burning wood hurled against the city’s water front. It was a cala- 
miity against which no forethought could provide, and no power pre- 
vent. Ere the embers of the bridge had floated far down the river, 
the city was burning in many different places. Spectators standing 
near the bridge could see in the distance a fire raging on Eighth 
street, while near by a building on Federal street was burning, and 
the tall spire of the Sixth street Presbyterian Church was a pillar of 
flames. Meanwhile the fire had communicated with the docks, and 
along the river line a dozen miniature conflagrations were ragin ’. 
The prospect was one well calculated to appal the stoutest heart. It 
was as if a hostile fleet was pouring a dircct fire at the river front of 
the city, and drepping shells upon points at a distance. 

When the stores on River strect first caught fire, a mass of smoke 
was wafted into Franklin square, that, eddied by the gale, fairly 
darkened the heavens. For a few moments the sky was of almost a 
midnight darkness, and objects that were but a few paces distant 
cou'd with difficulty be discerned. It wus at this point that the fire 
cut through the city like a knife. 

‘lhe spread of the flames was so fast and fearful that any attempt 
at a connected narrative would be in vain. At noon the danger was 
unsuspected. At six o’clock 75 acres of the city had becn swept 
over as by the hand of a destroying fiend. Before sunset it was all 
over, and the streets——alas! streets of the tombs to all appearances 
—were quite passable. Even the piles of brick and crumbling walls 
had become cool. 

The fire was stopped in River street, where the Read and Osgood 
steamers did good service. James Knibbs, the engineer of the Read, 
is especially praised by all who saw him, for his exertions. 

The spectacle presented by the burning ruins at night was fearfully 
graud. Viewed from Eighth street, the city seemed a mass of flame. 
sets of fire dashed from amid the steaming mass, while a grand illu- 
mination overspread the rising vapor. ‘The steady “ puff,” “ puff,” 
of the steamers, and the senuliae “thud,” “thud,” of the hand en- 
gines broke the stillness of the moonlit hours. Anon there would 
come puffs of wind that fanned the embersinto aglow. ‘Thus passed 
the night—a night of unquiet, of danger, of anxicty—the most fearful 
ordeal that Troy ever passed through. 

It is difficult to asceitain the exact number of houses destroyed, 
but the Troy Daily Times publishes the following list as correct: 
BUILDINGS BURNED, 
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Some estimate the number as high as 800. The loss is about 
$3,000,900. ‘The loss in life is unknown at present, some rating it 
as being under 10, while others make it as high as 40. It will be 
some days before an accurate list can be published. Among those 
whose melancholy fate is certain are these: 

The first person burnt to death was Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, an 
aged blind man. When the fire came there were none to look for 
the helpless blind man in the confusion, and his dead body was 
buried in the ruins. 

The case of Mr. Ransom Haight, son of William D. Haight, is 
peculiarly distressing, Ile appears to have been walking in Seventh 
street while the fire was raging in that locality. The probability is 
that a change of wind surrounded him with a dense volume of 
smoke, which suffocated and strangled him, and he fell and was 
burnt to death in the street. The blackened remains were found 
about four o’clock the next afternoon. * 

Dr. Zenas Cary, one of our oldest physicians, lived, with his aged 
wife, at No. 29 Grand Division street. The flames attacked their 
premises. ‘The doctor was much excited, and remained on pis 
premises so long tha: he was overtaken by the flames. His faithful 
wife attempted to save him, and they were both so fearfully burned 
that they have since died. 

In the same building with Dr. Cary resided Mr. George R. Crane. 
Ho was half suffocated by the smoke, horribly burned, before he 
could make his escape. 

A little daughter of Mr. John Kennedy was horribly burned, and 
she died next day. Re 

A child of John Dooley, aged 18 months, was taken to the hospital 
during the afternoon, suffering from dreadful burns. It died in the 
night. ‘Iwo other children from the same family are at the Hospital, 
and it is thought cannot survive. 

Mrs. Murray lived on Kighth street, just below Fulton. When 
her residence took fire, her first care was for her children, five in 
number. ‘They were all got out and removed to places of safety. 
They having been cared for, Mrs. Murray returned to look after her 
clothing. The last that was seen of her, she was going into a back 
room of her dwelling. It is supposed the floor, which was on fire, 
gave way under her, and she was burned to death there. Mrs, Mur- 
ray’s husband is in the service of his country as a volunteer. 

While some gentlemen were next morning looking over the ruins 
of a building just below Prescott’s row, they found the undistin- 
guishable remains of what were evidently two hvgnan beings. It 
was subsequently ascertained that the ashes were those of a woman 
named Mary Dunlop and her child. The furniture had aJl been re- 
meved from Mrs. Dunlop’s house, and she went back to get her 
child. ‘The flames closed them in, and they were burned togetner. 

It is probable that there were other fatalities of which we have 
not learned. 








Tur rebels are praying for hot weather. But we guess 
their army will melt away lovg before the greatest heat comes, 


GUR MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN EASTERN 
VIRGINIA. 


WE publish, inthe present number, a complete and in- 
structive map of that part of Eastern Virginia on which all 
eyes are now fixed. We have so repeatedly described the 
geography of the country, that we have merely to advise ou? 
subscribers, when they read their morning newspaper, to 
have our map at hand. The change of position in both 
armies is so constant, that it was impossible to denote their 
location. As we go to press, Gen. McClellan was advancing 
with the main body from Cumberlard to the Chickahominy, 
which is only nine miles from Richmond. The destruction 
of the Merrimac placing the James River at our disposal, 
leaves Petersburg and Richmond at the mercy of our gun- 
boats, the rebel water battcries having been silenced with- 
out any difliculty by the Galena, as she passed them. Our 
Special Artists paint in melancholy colors the terrible pano- 
rama now presented by the once beautiful State of the Old 
Dominion. From Hampton to Cumberland, a distance of 50 
miles, this spot, formerly a picturesque garden, studded with 
ancestral homesteads and flourishing farms, is now a waste 
of desolation! Such has been the dreadful penalty of ingrati- 
tude and treason. Let us hope that, under the energetic 
and enlightened administration of a rule more in accordance 
with the spirit of the present age, Virginia will rise from her 
sackcloth and ashes a wiser and a better community. 


PENNY-A-LINING. 

Tue following specimen-leaf from a “ Glossary,” intended 
for the relief of newspaper readers, and to enable them to translate the 
Newspaper English into Plain Exiglish, will give the public an idea of 
a great work undertaken by a certain Mr, Punch, of London: 

Penny-a-Lining. English, 


A person rejoicing in the cogno- 
men of Smith. 

Who lives not a thousand miles 
from Hoboken, 

Great excitement was occasioned 
throughout the entire district of 
Up-towndom by a report that— 

Employment will be given to 


Mr. Smith. 
Living at Iloboken. 


I was told at a corner-grocery 
that— 


The partics go to law, 


gentlemen of the long robe, 

The gullaut, gay Lothario had 
passed his grand climacteric. 

The devouring element extended 
its ravages to the adjac_unt edilice, 

The forthcoming racing meeting 
is a most engrossing topic of con- 
versation among vhe racing frater- 
nity. 

The audience manifested their 
appreciation of the effort made for 
their entertainment by frequent 
and hearty plaudits. 

The commodious er_ction for the 
accommodation of the vac‘ine at- 
tendants at the market was yester- 
day inaugurated, 

Tie performance of the National 
Anthem brought a delightful even- 
ing to an app. opriate termination, 

The worthy magistrate, who 
seemed horror-struck at the revoli- 
ing details which were presented 
to his attention, addressed the 
prisoner in the most impressive 
manner, 

Finally the clectric wire flashed 
the welcome message that we had 
not to chronicle an addition to the 
records of railway casualties. 

One of those gratifying re-unions 
which tend so happily to diversify 
the relations between employers 
and employed, was witnessed on 
Tuesday, when the well-known 
restaurant in Nassau street, under 
the charge of ‘mino host,” Mr. 
Crook, opened its hospitable doors, 


The seducer was 64, 
The next house was burnt, 
The turf-rozues are betting on 


next week’s races. 


There was much applause, 
The new cow-shed was opened. 


The concert ended w.th “ Yankee 
Doodle,” 


Mr. Smith e2id that Jones was a 
disgusting fellow, and theta month 
in jail would do him good, 


We got a dispatch that the train 
was in, safe. 


On Tuesday, Jobbings & Sone, of 
Front street, gave their workmen 
a good dinner at Crook & Duil’s. 


ete. 
A project, originating in the in- Snooks, of Weehawken, wants 
ventive talent of Mr. William the road widened. 


Snooks, of Wechawken, has been 
ventilated, and may tend to the 
facilitating the traffic of that busy 
vicinity, 

When at that moment, horrible 
to relate— 

But from the eomparetiney un- 

important nature of the injuries 
which the unfortunate individual 
has sustained, his intelligent medi- 
cal attendant offers assurances that 
the results will not be permanent, 
This youthful cantatrice inter- 
preted the melody of the great 
German maestro in a manner which 
won her golden opluions from 
those who had the gratification of 
hearing her. 
Mr. Bility in some degree 
failed to vindicate before a inetro- 
politan audience the unqualified 
eulogies which have attended his 
provincial career. 


Then— 


Ashe has only got nome seratches, 
the doctor says he will be at work 
again in a week, 


Miss Brick sang Becthoven’s song 
very well, and was applauded, 


Mr. D. Bility has been much 
puffed in the country, but will not 
do for New York, 








THE SPECTRAL DOG. 


AN ILLUSION, 


Tuk age of ghosts and hobgoblins is gone by. These mysterious 
visitants are to be resolved into mere optical delusions, acting on an 
excitable fancy and an irritable, nervous temperament. The follow- 
ing curious and interesting case occurred to a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He had been educated at Oxford, was a scholar 
and a man of remarkably acute and powerful understanding; but, 
according to his own account, destitute of even an atom of imagina- 
tion. He had been officiating one Sunday evening for an invalid 
friend, at the latter’s church, a few miles distant from London, and 
was walking homewards enjoying the tranquillity of the night, and 
enlivened by the cheerful beams of the full moon, when, at about 
three miles’ distance from town, he suddenly heard, or fancied he 
heard, immediately behind him, the sound of gasping and panting, 
as of a dog following at his heels breathless with running. He 
looked round on both sides, but, seeing no dog, thought he must 
have been deceived, and resumed his walk and meditations. The 
sound was presently repeated. Again he looked round, but with 
no better success than before. After a little pause, thinking there 
was something rather odd about it, it suddenly struck him that 
what he had heard was nothing more than the noise of his own hard 
breathing, occasioned by the insensibly accelerated pace at which he 
was walking, intent upon some subject which then particularly occu- 
pied his thoughts. Ife had not walked more than ten paces farther 
when he again heard precisely similar sounds, but with a running 
accompaniment—if I may be allowed a pun—of the pit-pattering of 
of a dog’s feet, following close behind his left side. 

“ God bless me!” he exclaimed aloud, stopping for the third time 
and looking round in all directions far and near; ‘‘ why, really, that’s 
very odd—very! Surely I could not have been mistaken again!” 

He continued standing still, wiped his forehead, replaced his hat 
on his head, and, with a little trepidation, resumed his walk, striking 
his stout black walking-stick on the ground with a certain energy 
and resoluteness which sufficed in reassuring his own flurried spirits. 
The next 30 or 40 paces of his walk he passed over erectis auribus, 
and hearing nothing similar to the sounds which had thrice attracted 
his attention, was relapsing into his meditative mood, when, in a 





few moments, the Moise was repeated, apparently from the right 
hand side; and Ke gave something like a start from the path-sid 
into the road onfeeling the calf of his leg brushed past, as he de 
scribed it, by the shaggy coat of his invisible attendant. He lookee 
wry | down, and, to his very great alarm and aston’shment 
beheld the dim outline of a large Newfoundland dog—of a blue color 
He moved from the spot where he was standing—the phantom fol 
lowed him—he rubbed his eyes with his hands, shook his head, avé 
again looked; but there it still was, large as a young ca!f, and had 
assumed a more distinct and definite form. ‘The coler, however, 
continued the samc—faint blue. He cbserved, too, its éye—lilke 
dim-decaying firecoals, as it locked up composedly in his face. We 
poked about his walking-stick and moved it repeated'y through and 
through the form of the phantom; but there it continucd—invisible— 
impalpable—in short as much a dog as ever, and yet the stick tra- 
versing {ts form in every direction, from the tail to the tip of the 
nose! The clergyman hurried on a few steps and again looked; 
there was the dog! Now the reader should be informed that he was 
a remarkably temperate man, and had, that evening, contented him- 
self with a solitary glass of port by the bedsite of his sick brother; 
so that there was no room for supposing his perceptions to have been 
disturbed with liquor. 

“What can it be?” thought he, while his heart knocked rather 
harder than usual against the bars of its prison; “ oh, it must be an 
optical delusion. How edd!” And he smiled, he thoucht, very un- 
concerned]y; but anether glance of the phantom standing by him 
in blue indistinctness instantly darkened his features with the hue 
of apprehension. If it really was an optical delusion, it was the 
most fixed and pertinacious one he ever heard of! ‘“ ‘I'he best part 
of valor is discretion,” says Shakespeare; so, observing a stage pass- 
ing by at that moment, to put an end to the matter, he, with a little 
trepidation ia his tone, ordered it to stop; there was just room for 
one inside; and in he stepped, chuckling at the cunning fashion 
after which he had succeeded in jockeying his strange attendant. 
Not fe cling inclined to talk with the fat woman who sat next him, 
squeczing him most unmercifully against the side of the ceach, nor 
with the elderly grazier-looking man fronting him, whose large, 
dirty topboots seriously incommoded him, he shut his eyes thot he 
mieht pursue his thoughts undisturbed. After about five minutes’ 
riding, he suddenly opened his eyes, and the first thing that met 
them was the figure of the blue dog lying stretched, in some unac- 
countable manner, at his fect, half under his seat! 

‘*I—I—hope the dog does not annoy you, sir?” he inquired, a lit- 
t'c flustered, of the man opposite, hoping to discern whether the 
dog chose to be visible to any one else. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the person he addressed, starting from a kind of 
dose and staring about in the bottom of the coach. 

‘Lord, sir!” echoed the woman beside him. 

“A dog, sir, did you say ?” inquired several, in a breath. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing, I assure you; “’tis a little, mistake,” 
replied the clergyman, with a fiint smile; “I—I th ught—in hort, 
I find I’ve been dreaming; and I’m sure I beg pardon for disturli: ¢ 
you. . 
Every one in the coach laughed, himself excepted, whose eyes 
continued riveted on the dim blue outline of the dog lying moti sn- 
less at his feet. Te was now certain that he was suffering from an 
optical illusion of some sort or other, and endeavored to prevent his 
thoughts from running into an alarmed channel, by striving to 
engge his faculties with the philosophy of the thing. He could 
make nothing out, however; and the Q.E.D. of his thinkings startled 
him not a little, when it came in the shape of the large blue dog 
leaping at his hee!s out of the coach, when he alighted. Arrived at 
home, he lost sight of the phantom during the time of supper and 
the family devotions. As soon as he had extinguished his bedroom 
candle and got into bed, he was nearly leaping out again, on feeling 
a sensation as if a large dog had jumped on that part of the bed 
where his feet lay. He felt its pressure! Tis wife asked him what 
was the matter, for he became very cold, and shivered a little. He 
easily qui ted her by saying he felt a little chilled; and as soon as 
she was fairly asleep, he got quietly out of bed and walked up and 
down the room. Wherever he moved he beheld, by the moonlight 
through the window, the dim, dusky outline of the dog following 
wherever he went! He opened the window, he did not exactly know 
why, and mounted the dressing-table for that purpose, On looking 
down, before he Jeaped on the floor, there wag, the dog waiting for 
Lim, squatting composedly on its haunches! There was no standing 
this any longer, delusion or no delusion; so he ran to the bed, 
— ¥ beneath the clothes, and, thoroughly frightened, dropped at 
ength asleep, his head under cover all night. On waking in the 
morning he thought it must have been all a dream about the dog, 
for it had totally disappeared with the daylight. When an hour's 
glancing in all directions had convinced him that the phantom was 
no longer visible, he told the whole to his wife and ae very merry 
with his fears; for she would have it it was “something super- 
natural,” and, added the good lady, “he might depend upon it, the 
thing had its errand!” Four times subsequently to this did the c'er- 
gyinun see this spectral visitant—in nowise altered cither in its man- 
ner, form or color. It was always late in the evenings when he ob- 
served it, and generally when he was alone. He was a man exten- 
sively acquainted with physiology; but felt utterly at a loss to what 
derangement of what part of the animal economy to refer it. So, 
indeed, was I—for he came to consult me about it. He was with me 
once during the presence of the phantom. I examined his eyes 
with a candle to see whether the interrupted motions of the iri-es 
indicated any sudden alteration of the functions of the optic nerve; 
but the pupils contracted and dilated with perfect regularity. One 
thing, however, was certain—his stomach had been latterly @ little 
out of order, and everybody knows the intimate connection between 
its functions and the nervous system. But why he should see 
spectra—why they should assume and retain the figure of a dog, 
and of such an uncanine color, too—and why it should so pertina- 
civusly attach itself to him, and be seen precisely the same at the 
various intervals after which it made its appearance—and why he 
should hear, or imagine he heard, it utter sounds—all these ques- 
tions I am as unable to answer as the clergyman was, or as the reader 
will be. He may account for it in whatever way his ingenuity may 
enable him. I have seen and known other cases of spectra not 
unlike the one above related. 


Tim Cost or a Smor.—The siege of Sebastopol com- 
menced in October, 1854, and ended by the reduction of the south side of 
the city in September, 185—11 months. The French started with 60 
pieces of cannon—supposing these to be sufficient. The allies employed 
2,587 cannon, for which were served 2,381,012 shot and shell+, and 
11,484,804 pounds of powder, exclusive of what was used by the ficet on 
the day on which they assisted in the bombardment, The fleets mounted 
2,156 guns, half of which »were brought to bear on the fortificutiona 
Alexander aud Constantine, and the quarantine and cliff batteries, 
mounting 26) guns, 200 of which were brought to bear on the squadron, 
The bombardment lasted five hours and a half, and 968,660 shot and 
shell were used, For the infantry of the French army there was pro- 
vided 61,606,860 musket cartridges. The artillery constructed lis bat- 
teries, requiring 800,000 sand-bags and 50,000 gabions. The engincer de- 
partment constructed 59} miles of entrenchments, requiring #0,000 
gabions, 60,000 fascines, and nearly 1,000,000 sand-bags, besides 1,251 
m¢ctres of mining galleries, some of which were 50 feet below the sur- 
face. The French transported to the Crimea 309,268 men, and 41,074 
horses and mules; of the men they lost 69,229 by sickness and -casual- 
ties. The reader can make his own calenlations as to the number and 
tounage of vessels it would require to transport the men, horses, 
guns, cte, 


Fancies or MapmMen. — A late number of the DPrttish 
Medical Critic and I’eychological Journal velates mony mestances of 
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curious conceits in madinen, and, among others, the following: “I saw 
ju the asylum of Dr. l’ressat a middle-aged man, whom a reverse of 
fortune had rendered melancholic. For several years he had not spoken 
a word, and his sole occupation consisted in smelling and licking the 
walls of his room and the threshold of the door sometimes for hours 
together. No one was able to explain the motives of actions so extra- 
vagant and at the same time so painful to witness, and of which the 
frequency and duration had produced wumerous decp impressions in the 
plasier walls of the chamber. 1 had already interrogated him several 
times during my visite, without success, as to his motives for euch 
strange Conduct, when one day, appearing not to observe him, I asked 
an attendant what caused the numerous dirty spots and holes in the wall. 
To our great surprise the patient broke the long silence which he had kept 
up to that day, in orderto reply, * Do you call these dirty spots and holes ¢ 
Do you not see thet they are Japan oranges? What delicious fruit, 
what odor, what color, what admirable flavor!’ Having said this hoe 
sct himself to suck and lick with redoubled ardor. ‘Thenecforward all 


was explained, and the poor man, whom till then I had pitied as the 
most miscrable being, was, on the contrary, very 

serceable hallucinations of the sepace of sight, email 
lim coutinual enjoyment,” 


happy, since most 
aud taste procured 
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KHODE ISLAND TO LUKNSIDE—SWORD PRESENTED BY THE STATE OF 
RHODE ISLAND TO GEN. AMBROSE EVERETT BURNSIDE —MANUFAC- 
TURED BY TIFFANY & CO., NEW YORK. 


RHODE ISLAND TO BURNSIDE. 


MEMORIAL swords are fast punctuating the last lines in the 
rebellion page of the Federal History. ‘Tiffany & Co., 
whose versatility in the production of presentations needs 
no suggestion, have already furnished a large portion of the 
intermediate points, to the order of the admirers of Halleck, 
Fremont, Siegel, Buford and many other heroes of the war, 
and will doubtless soon be called upon to append a magnifi- 
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CAPI. THEODORUS BAILEY, OF THE U. S&S STBAM FRIGAIB CULULADL, 
SECOND IN COMMAND AT NEW ORLEANS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
WHIPPLE, OF BOSTON. SEE PAGE 124, 
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cent period in the shape of a blade for Gen. McClellan. The 
beautiful sword which we engrave this week was made by 
that house at the requisition of the State of Rhode Island, 
the honored recipient being the Hero of Roanoke. 

The shape of the Burnside sword is in accordance with 
U.S. regulation, the blade being straight, and with a very 
slight declension in width from guard to point. The hilt 
and scabbard are of solid, sterling silver. The fashion of 
the hilt is refreshingly novel, each part contributing to the 
unity of the conception, instead of, as is too commonly the 
ease, lending its own absurdity to a characterless design. 
We learn that the credit for the suggestion of this admir- 
able design is due to Aug. Hoppin, Esq., Assistant Adjutant- 
General, of Rhode Island, whose artistie taste has never 
more happily developed itself than in this instance. The 
execution of the idea, including the original sculpture and 
the very elaborate ornament, is all the work of Tiffany & Co. 

The “gripe” of the hilt is a statuette six inches in 
height. It is a winged victory, apparently just alighted upon 
some resting spot in cloud land, with her right foot still 
poised and pivions hardly yet folded in repose. ‘The face 
of the goddess, slightly inclined, is evidently intent upon 
the field and the fortunes of her votaries. Her right arm 
extends above her head a chaplet of laurel, while its com- 
panion is disposed across her breast, as if to retain the 
starry streamer which seems about to take flight. The 
National emblem, caught by the breeze, floats over her right 
shoulder, then plays in graceful undulation with the zephyr 
and finally droops to the fect of the goddess, producing the 
most beautiful and the most appropiate guard that could be 
conceived. The base upon which the figure stands widens 
upon one side into the customary shield for the hand, which 
in this instance favors an elegant scroll, bearing, in raiscd 
cipher, the initials, “A. E. B.” The modelling of this 
superb hilt is exquisitely finished, and the design, a poem in 
sculpture, which cannot be too highly commended. It is to 
be regretted that the imperative instructions of the donors 
forced Tiffany & Co. to depreciate the fine effect of their 
work by the meaningless coat of gilt with which it is 
covered. 

The decoration of the scabbard 1s entirely in high relief, 
the inscription being the only instance of engraving. The 
upper band is conspicuous by the arrangement, within cha- 
racteristic surroundings, of martial implements, laurel gar- 
lands and heraldic ribbons, of a broad shield, which bears, 
in clegant sculpture, the arms of the litthe commonwealth. 
A garter, pendant, is inscribed ‘“ Roanoke.” The lower 
band is a simple spray of laurel, naturally treated, on 
a matted field, crossed by a ribbon bearing the legend, 
“Union.” Just below this band is the inscription, reading 
as follows : 

THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
TO 
MAJOR-GENERAL AMBROSE EVERETT BURNSIDE, 
In testimony of the brilliant Victory achieved at Roanoke Island, on 
the sth day of February, 1862, 


The toe of the scabbard bears a simple ornamentation, two 
laurel garlands, pendant, enclosing a battle-axe, with a 
spirited head of a leopard in solid sculpture as the finial. 

The cost of this fine sword, with the splendid silver- 
mounted belt, was $800. The whole affair is inclosed ina 
ric! ese of polished rosewood. 


WOMAN AND WINE, 


To thee Pi drain the sparkling glass, 
For thee the nectar-cup «hall pass; 
Those charms of thine 
Shall honored be by every li 
That does my sparkling goblet sip 
Of beading wine. 


“ Palse” art thou? Well, howe’er that be, 
I'll sings to thee—to only thee, 
Swect lady mine. 
And when thy loveliness I’ve sung 
Ju every strain that can be runy, 
Ill hymu the praise of Wine, 


“Fala: ?? Well, petite, if false” thou art, 
The worst is only that we part— 
No dagyer this, 
The noctar-cup will faithful be— 
Still will red wine be true to me, 
Nour shun my kiss, 


Thy beauty still will wake my song, 

So, Lady, thou hast done no wrong 
Ly breaking troth. 

Thy loveliness is rare to sing— 

Thy falsehood ie too slight a thing 
‘To rouse my wrath. 


So to thee still Pl drain the glars, 

For thee the nectar-cup shall puss; 
Those charms of thine 

Shall homage have from every lip 

That does my sparkling goblet sip 
Of never deceiving Wiue, 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER VIII.—-TOOR JONUN MELLISH COMES BACK AGAIN. 


Joun MeLuisu grew weary of the great city of Paris. Better 
love and eontentment, and a crust in a mansarde, than stalled oxen 
or other costly food in the loftiest saloons au premicr, and with the most 
obsequious waiters to do us homage, and repress so much as a smile 
at our insular odiom. He grew heartily wearily of the Rue de Rivoli, 
the gilded railings of the Tuileries gardens, and the leafless trees be- 
hind them. Ile was weary ofthe Place de la Concorde, and the 
Champs Elysées, and the rattle of the hoofs of the troop about his 
Imperial Highness’s carriage, when Napoleon III. or the baby 
prince took his airing. ‘The plot was yet a-hatching which was to 
come so soon to a climax in the Rue Lepelletier. Ile was tired of 
the broad Boulevards, and the theatres, and the cafés, and the glove- 
shops—tired of staring at the jewellers’ windows in the Rue de la 
Paix, picturing to himself the face of Aurora Floyd under the dia- 
mond and emerald tiaras disp!ayed thercin. He had serious thoughts 
at times of buying a stove and a basket of charcoal, and asphyxiating 
himself quietly in the great gilded saloon at Meurice’s. What was 
the use of his money, or his dogs, or his horses, or his broad acres ? 
All these put together would not purchase Aurora Floyd. What was 
the good of life, if it came to that, since the banker's daughter re- 
fused to share it with him? Remember that this big, blue-eyed, 
eurly-haired John Mellish had been from his cradle a spuiled child— 
spoiled by poor relations and parasites, servants and toadies, from 

the first hour to the 30th year of his existence—and it seemed such a 
very hard thing that this beautiful woman should be denied to him. 
Had he been an eastern potentate, he would have sent for his vizier 

and would have had that official bowstrung before his eyes, and «0 
made an end of it; but being merely a Yorkshire gentleman asd 
landowner, he had no more to do but to bear his burden quiedy. As 
if he had ever borne anything quietly! He flung half the weisht of 
his gricf upon his valet; until that functionary dreaded the sound of 


Miss Floyd's name, and told a feliow-servant in confidence that bis 


master “made such a howling about that young woman as he offered 
marriage to at Brighton, that there was no bearing him.” ‘The end 
of it all was, that one night John Mellish gave sudden orders for the 
striking of his tents, and early the next morning departed for the 
Great Northern Railway, leaving only the ashes of his fires behind 
him. 

It was only natural to suppose that Mr. Mellish would have gone 
straight to-his country residence, where there was much business to 
be done by him; foals to be entered for coming races, trainers and 
stable-boys to be settled with, the planning and laying down of a 
proposed tan-gallop to be carried out, and a racing. stud awaiting the 
eye of the master. But instead of going from the Dover Railway 
Station to the Great Northern Hotel, eating his dinner, and starting 
for Doncaster by the express, Mr. Mellish drove to the Gloucester 
Coffee-house, and there took up his quarters, for the purpose, as he 
said, of seeing the cattle-show. Ile made a melancholy pretence of 
driving to Baker strect in a Hansom cab, and roamed hither and 
thither for a quarter of an hour, staring dismally into the pens, and 
then fled away precipitately from the Yorkshire gentlemen farmers, 
who gave him hearty greeting. He left the Gloucester the next 
morning in a dogeart, and drove straight to Beckenham. Archibald 
Floyd, who knew nothing of this young Yorkshireman’s declaration 
and rejection, had given him a hearty invitation to Fe!den Woods. 
Why shouldn’t he go there? On!y to make a morning call upon the 
hospitable banker; not to see Aurora; only to take a few long respi- 
rations of the air she breathed before he went back to Yorkshire. 

Of course he knew nothing of Talbot Bulstrode’s happiness; and 
it had been one of the chief consolations of his exile to remember 
that thet gentleman had put forth in the same vessel, and had been 
shipwrecked along with him. 

IJe was ushered into the billiard-room, where he found Aurora 
Floyd seated at a little table near the fire, making a pencil copy ofa 
woof engraving of one of Rosa Lonheur’s pictures, while Talbot 
Dulstoods sm by her side preparing her pencils. 

We feel instinctively that the man who cuts lead-pencils, or holds 
a skein of silk upon his outstretched hands, or carries lapdogs, 
opera-clouks, campstools or parasols, is “ engaged.’”” Even Jolin 
Mellish had learned enough to lmow this. He breathed a sigh so 
loud as to be heard by Lucy and her mother seated by the other fire- 
jlace—a sigh that was on the verge of a groan—and then held out 
his hand to Miss Floyd. Not to Talbot Bulstrode. He had vague 
memories of Roman legends floating in his brain, legends of super- 
human generosity and classic self-abnegation ; but he could not have 
shaken hands with that dark-haired young Cornishman, though the 
tenure of the Mellish estate had hung upon the sacrifice. He could 
not doit. He seated himself a few paces from Aurora and her lover, 
twisting his hat about in his hot, nervous hands until the brim was 
well nigh limp;and was powerless to utter one sentence, even 60 
much as some poor pitiful remark about the weather. 

He was a great spoiled baby of 30 years of age; and I am afraid 
that, if the stern truth must be told, * saw Aurora Floyd across a 
mist, that blurred and distorted the bright face before his eyes. Lucy 
Floyd ceme to his relief, by carrying him off to introduce hita to her 
mother; and kind-hearted Mrs. Alexander was delighted with his 
frank, fair Mnglish face. He had the good fortune to stand with his 
back to the light, so that neither of the ladies detected that foolish 
mist in his blue eyes. 

Archibald Floyd would not hear of his visitor’s returning to town 
either that night or the next day. 

* You must spend Christmas with us,” he said, “and see the New 

Year in, before you go back to Yorkshire. I have all my children 
about me at this season, and it is the only time that l’elden seems 
like an old man’s home. Your friend Bulstrode stops with us” (Mel- 
lish winced as he received this intelligence), ‘and [ shan’t think it 
friendly if you refuse to join our party.” 
What a pitiful coward this John Mellish must have been to accept 
the banker’s invitation, and send the Newton Pagnell back to the 
Gloucester, and suffer himself to be led away by Mr. Floyd’s own 
man to a pleasant chamber, a few doors from the chintz-roums occu- 
pied by Talbot! But I have said before, that love is a cowardly 
passion. It is like the toothache; the bravest and strongest succumb 
to it, and howl aloud under the toiture. I don’t suppose the Iron 
Duke would have been ashamed to own that he objected to having 
his teeth out. I have heard of a great fighting man who could take 
punishment better than any other of the genii of the ring, but who 
fainted away at the first grip of the dentist's forceps. John Mellish 
consented to stay at Felden, and he went betwcen the lights into 
Talbot’s dressing-room, to expostulate with the captain upon his 
treachery. 

Talbet did his best to console his dolceful visitant. 

“There are more women than one in the world,” he said, after 
John had unhosomed himself of his grief—he didn’t think this, the 
hypocrite, though he said it—* there are more women than one, my 
dear Mellish, and many very charming and estimable girls, who 
would be glad to win the affections cf such a fellow as you.” 

*‘T hate estimab'c girls,” said Mr. Mellich; “ bother my affections, 
nobcdy will ever win my affections; but I love her, 1 love that beau- 
tiful black-eyed creature down-stairs, who looks at you with two 
flashes of lightning, and rides so well; I love her, Bulstrode, and 
you told me that she'd refused you, and that you were going to leave 
Lrighton by the eight o’clock express, «nd you didn’t, and you 
sneaked back and mode her a second offer, and she accepted you, 
and, damme, it wasiu't fair play.” ¥ 

Having said which, Mr. Mellish flung himeclf upon a chair, which 
ercaked under his weight, and fell-to poking the fire furiously. 

It was hard for poor Talbot to have to excuse himself for having 
won Aurora’s hand. He could not very well remind John Mellish 
that if Miss Floyd had accepted him, it was perhaps because she 
preferred him to the honest Yorkshireman. ‘To John the matter 
never presented itself in this light. The spoiled child had been 
cheated out of that toy above all other toys, upon the possession of 
which he had set Lis foolish heart. It was as if he had bidden for 
some crack: horse at ‘lattersall’s, in fair and open competition with 
a friend, who had gone back after the sale to outbid him in some un- 
derhand fashion. Ile could not understand that there had been no 
dishonesty in Talbot's conduct, and he was highly indignant when 
that gcntleman ventured to hint to hima that perhaps, on the whole, 
it would have been wiser to have kept away from Felden Woods. 

Talbot Bulstrode had avoided any further allusion to Mr. Mat- 
thew Harrison the dog-fancier; and this, the first dispute between 
the lovers, had ended in the triumph of Aurora. 

Miss Floyd was rot a little embarrassed by the presence of John 
Mellish, who roamed disconsolately about the big rooms, seating 
himself ever and anon at one of the tables to peer into the lenses of 
a stereoscope, or to take up some gorgeously bound volume and 
drop it on the carpet in gloomy abscnce of mind, and who sighed 
heavily when spoken to, and was altogether far from pleasant com- 
pany. Aurora’s warm heart was touched by the pitcous spectacle 
of this rejected lover, and she sought him out once or twice, and 
talked to him about his racing stud, and asked him how he liked the 
hunting in Surrey ; but John changed from red to white, and from 
hot to ecld, when she spoke to him, and fled away from her with a 
scared and ghastly aspect, which would have been grotesque had it 
not been so painfully real. 

But by-and-bye John found a more pitiful listener to his surrows 
than ever Talbot Bulstrode had been; and this gentle and compas- 
sionate listencr was no othcr than Lucy Floyd, to whom the big 
Yorkshireman turnedin his trouble. Did he know, or did he guess, 
by some wondrous clairvoyance, thgt her gricfs bore a common 
likeness to his own, and that she was just the one person, of all 


He was by no means proud, this transparent, boyish, babyish good 
—, ‘Two days after his arrival at Felden he told all to poor 
sucy. 

“[ suppose you know, Miss Floyd,” he said, “that your cousin 
rejected me. Yes, of course you do; I believe she rejected DBul- 
strode about the same time; but some men haven’ta ha’porth of 
pride; I must say I think the captain acted like a sneak.” 

A sneak! Mer idol, her adored, ber demigod, her dark-haired 





ond giay-eyed divinity, to be spoken of thus! She turned upon Mr. 
; Mellish with her fair cheeks flushed into a pale glow of anger, and 
‘told him that Talbot had a richt to do what he had done, and that 
1 whatever Talbot did was right. 

1 Like most men whose reflective faculties are entirely undeyeloned 
J hn Mellish was blessed with a sufficiently rapid pereeption; a per- 
| ception sharpened just then by that peculiar sy mpathetic pre science 
that marvellous clairvoyance of which I have spuken; and in those 


| 


few indignant words, and that angry dush, he read poor Lucy's | 





others, at Felden Woods to be pitiful to him and patient with him. | 


secret: she loved Talbot Bulstrode as he loved Aurcra—hopelessly. 

How he admired this fragile girl! who was frightened of horses 
and dogs, «nd who shivered if a breath of the winter air blew across 
the heated hall, and who yet bore her burden with this quiet, uncom- 
plaining patience; while he, who weighed fourteen stone, and could 
ride forty miles across country with the bitterest blasts cf December 
blowing on his face, was powerless to endure his tion, It com- 
forted him to watch Lucy, and to read in those faint signs and 
tokens, which had escaped even a mcther’s cye, the sad history of 
her unrequited affection. 

Poor John was too good-natured and unselfish to hold out for 
ever in the dreary fortress of despair which he had built up for his 
habitation; and on Christmas Eve, when there were certain rejcic- 
ings at Felden, he!d in especial honcr of the younger Visitors, he 
gave way, and joined in their merriment, and was more boyi-h than 
the young. st of them, burning his fingers with blazing raisins, suf- 
fering his eyes to be bandaged at the will of noisy little players at 
blind-man’s-buff, undergoing ignominious penalties in their games 














of forfeits, performing alternately innkeepers, sheriff’s oti rs, 
policemen, clergymen and justices, in the acted char ides, lifting the 
little ones who wanted to see “de tep of de Kitmat tee’ in hi 
sturdy arms, and making himsclf otherwise agreeable and useful to 
young people of from three to fifteen years of age; until at last, 
under the influence of all this juvenile gaiecty, and perhaps two or 


three glasses of Moselle, he boldly kisscd Aurora Floyd beneath the 
branch of mistletoe hanging, ‘ for this night only,” in the great hail 
at I’clden Woods. 

And h:uving done this, Mr. Melli:h fairly lost his wits, and was 
** off his head” for the rest of the evcning; mo! thes to the 
little ones at the supper-table, and proposing Mr. Archibald Fleyd 
and the commanden interests of Great Britain, with three times 
three; leading the chorus of those tiny trele yoices with his own 
sonorous bass; and weeping freely—he never quite knew why 
behind his table-napkin. It was through an atmosphere of tears, 
and sparkling wines, and gas, and hot-house flowers, that he saw 
Aurora Floyd, looking, ah how lovely, in those simp!e robes of 
white which so much became her, and with a garland ef artificial 
holly gound her head. The spiked leaves and the searlot berries 
Seemed thownes lves into a crown—lI think, indeed, that a clieese-plate 
would have been transformed into a diadem if Miss Floyd had been 
pleased to put it on her head—and she looked like the genius of 
Christmas: something bright aud beautiful; too beautiful to come 
more than once a year. 

When the clocks were striking two A. M., long after the little ones 
had been carried away muffled up in opera-cloaks, terribly seep) 


kings spece 


’ 

and I’m afraid in seme instances under the influence of strong 

drink—when the elder guests had all retired to rest, and the lichts, 
i=] 
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with a few exceptions, were fled, the garlands dead, and ail but 
Talbot and Jchn Mellish departed—the two young men walked mp 
and down the long billiard-room, in the red glow of the two declin- 
ing fires, and talked to each other confidentially. It was the moin- 
ing of Christmas Day, and it would have been strange to be 
unfriendly at such a time. 

“Tf you'd fallen in love with the other one, Bul:trede,” 
clasping his old schoolfellow by the hand, and staring at him pathet- 
ically, “*I could have looked upon you asa brother; sh bett r 
suited to you, twenty thousand times bettcr adapted to you than her 
cousin, and you ought to have marricd her-—in common courtesy 
mean to say as an hc norable—having very much compromised your- 
self by your attentions—Mrs. Whatshername—the compani n— 
Mrs. Powel!—said so—you ought to have marricd her.” 

“Married her! Married whom:” cried ‘Talbot rather savagely, 
shaking off his friend’s hot grasp, end allowing Mr. Melish to nway 
hackward upon the heels of his varnished boots in rather wn alan 
ing manner. ‘ Who do you mean?” 

‘The sweetest girl in Chri-tendom—except exclaimed 
John, clasping his hot hands and cle z his dim blue eyes to the 
ceiling; “the loveliest girl in Christendom, except one—except 
one; Lucey Floyd.” 

* Lucy floyd!” 

“Yes, Lucy; the swectest girl in—~”" 

*Wio says that I cught to marry Lucy Floyd?” 

“Sie says sc—ne, no, I don’t mean that! mean,” said Mi. Mel- 
lish, sinking his voice to a sc lemn whisper—“ I mean that Lucy Floyd 
loves you! She cidn’t tell me so—oh, no, bless your soul—she 
rever uttered a word upon the subject; but Yes,” 
vontinued John, pushing his friend away from him with both hands, 
end staring «t him as if mentally taking his pattern for a suit of 





aid John, 





a 
one, 





she boxes you. 


clothes, “that girl loves you, and has loved you all along. Tamint 
a fool, and I give you my word and honor that Lucy iloyd loves 
you.” 


“Not a fool!” cried 
Mellish—you’re drunk !” 

Iie turned upon his heel contemptuously, and taking a eand'e 
from 2 table ncur the door, lighted it, and strode cut of the reem. 

John stoed rubbing his hauds through his curly hair, and staring 
helplessly after the captain. 

“This is the reward a fellow gets for doing a generous thir,” he 
said, as he thrust his own candle into the burning coals, ignoring 
any casier mede of lighting it. “ It’s hard, but I suppose it’s human 
nature.” 

Talbot Bulstrode went to bed in a very bad humor, Could it be 
true tnat Lucy loved him? Could this chattering Yorkshireman 
have discovered a sceret which had escaped the captain’s penetre- 
ton? He remembered how, only a short time before, he had wished 
that this fair-haired girl night fail in love with him, and now all was 
tronble and confusion. Guinevere was lady of his heart, and poor 
Llaine was sadly inthe way. Mr, Tennyson's wondrous book ha 
not been given to the world in the year ’57, or no doubt poor 'T:!- 
bot would have compared himself to the knight whose *f honor reoted 
in d’shoucr stood.” Iiad he been dishonorable? Had he compre- 
mised himself by his attentions to Lucy? Had he deceived that fui 
and gent!e creature? The down pillows in the chintz chamber gave 
no rest to his weary head that night; and when he fell asleep in the 
late daybreak, it was to dream horrible dreams, and to see in a 
vision Aurora Floyd standing on the brink of a clear pool of water 
in a woody recess at Felden, and pointing down through its erystal 


Talbot; “you're worse than a fecl, JuLn 





‘surface to the corpse of Lucy, lying pale aud still amidst lilies and 


clustering aquatic plants, whose long tendrils entwined themselves 
with the fair golden hair. 
He heard the splash of the water in that terrib'e dream, and 






awoke, to find his valet bieaking the ice in his bath in the acjoim 
room. His perplexities about poor Lucy vanished in the broad dey 
Right, and he laugtied at a trouble which must have grown out of his 
own vanity. What was he, that young ladies should foil in love wit! 
him? What a weak fool he must have been to have believed for ove 
moment in the drunken babble of John Mellish! So he dismissed 
the image of Aurora’s cousin from his mind, and had eyes, cars and 
thought only for Aurora hersclf, who drove him to Beckenham 
church in her basket-curriage, and sat by his side in the banker's 
great square pew. 

Alas, I fear he heard very little of the sermon that was preached 
that day; but, for all that, I declare that he was a good and devout 
man; a man whom God had blest with the gift of earnest belief; a 
man who took all blessings from the hand of God reverently, almost 
fearfully ; and as he bowed his head at the end of that Christmas 
service of rejoicing and thanksgiving, he thanked Heaven for his 
overflowing cup of gladness, and prayed that he might beccine 
worthy of so much happiness. 

Ile had a vague fear that he was too happy; too much bound up 
heart and soul in the dark-eyed woman by his side. If she were to 
dic! If she were to be false to him! Ile turned sick and dizzy at 
the thought; and even in that sacred temple the Devil whispercd to 
him that there were still pools, loaded pistols, and other certrin 
remedies for such calamities as those—so wicked as well as cowaidly 


| a passion is this terrible fever, Love! 





The day was bright and clear, the light snow whitening the 
ground; every line of hedgetop and tree cut sharply out against the 
cold blue of the winter sky. ‘The banker proposed that they should 
send home the carrisges, and walk down the hill to Felden; so Tal- 
bot Bulstrode offered Aurora his arm, only too glad of the chance of 
a téte-ci-téte with lis betrothed. 

John Mellish walked with Archibald Floyd, with whom the York- 
shireman was an cspecial favorite; and Lucy was lost amid a group 
of brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts-and uncles. 

‘“*We were so busy all yesterday with the little people,” sald 
Talbot, “‘that I forgot to tell you, Aurora, that I had had a letter 
from my mother.” 

Miss Floyd looked up at him with her brightest glance. She was 
always pleased to hear anything about Lady Bulstrode. 

“Of course there is very little news in the letter,” added Talbot, 
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** for there is rarely much to tell at Bulstrode. And yet—yces—there 
is one piece of news which concerns yourself.” 

** Which concerns me ?” 

- oe You remember my cousin, Constauce Trevyllian ?” 

“ {-es—— 

‘She has returned from Poris, her education finished at last, and 
she, I believe, all accomplished, and has gone to spend Christmas at 
Bulstrode. Good heavens, Aurora! what is the matter?” 

Nothing very much, apparently. Her face had grown as a sheet of 
letter-paper; but the hand upon his arm did not tremble. Perhaps, 
had he taken especial notice of it, he would have found it preter- 
naturally still. 

* Aurora, what is the matter ?” 

** Nothing. Whydo you ask ?” 

** Your face is as pale as—” 

“It is the cold, I suppose,” she said, shivering. ‘‘ Tell me avout 
sae cousin, this Miss Trevyllian; when did she’ go to Bulstrede 
Castle ?” ° 

** She was to arrive the day before yesterday. My mother was cx- 
pecting her when she wrote.” 

“Ts she a favorite of Lady Bulstrode’s ?” 

“* No very especial favorite. My mother likes her well enough ; but 
Constancy is rather a frivolous girl.” 

‘* The day before yesterday,” said Aurora; ‘Miss Trevy!lian was 
to arrive the day before yesterdi:y. The le.ters from Eoavell are 
delivered at Felden early in the aiternocn; are they not ?” ‘ 

** Yes, dear.” 

** You will have a letter from yeur mother to-day, Talbot!” 

** A letter to-day! oh, no, Aurora, she never writes two days run- 
ning; seldom more than once a week.” 

Miss Floyd did not make any answer to this, ner did her face re- 
gain its natural hue during the whole of the homewurd waJk. She 
was very silent, only replying in the bricfest manner to Talbot’s 
inquiries. 

‘IT am sure that you are ill, Aurora,” he said, as they ascended 
the terrace-steps. 

**T am ill.” . 

‘* But, dearest, what is it? Let me tell Mrs. Alexander, or Mrs. 
Powell. Let me go back to Beckenham for the doctor.” 

She looked at him with a mournful earnestness in her eyes. 

** My foolish Talbot.” she said, ‘*do you remember what Macbeth 
said to his doctor? ‘There are discases that cannot be ministered to. 
Let me alone; you will know soon enough—you will know very soon, 
I dare say.” 

“But, Aurora, what do you mean by this? What can there be 
upon your mind ?” 

‘“*Ah, what indeed! Let me alone, let me alone, Captain Bul- 
strode.” 

He had caught her hand; but she broke from him and ran up the 
staircase in the direction of her own apartments. 

Talbot hurried to Lucy with a pale, frightened face. 

“Your cousin is ill, Lucy,” he said; “ go to her fur Heaven’s sake, 
and see what is wrong.” 

Lucy obeyed immediately; but she found the door of Miss Foyd’s 
room locked against her; and when she called to Aurora and im- 
plored to be admitted, that young lady cried out— 

‘*Go away, Lucy Floyd; go away and leaye me to myself, unless 
you want to drive me mad!” 

(To be continued.) 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

Tur Unnarvy Morner.—How many incidents like the 
following anecdote from Vittsburg Landing form the secret history of 
the rebellion; 

Among the wounded rebels was a youth from Alabama. Both of his 
legs were shattered. During the battle he asked for water, and was 
supplied. He then said: 

“This is my mother’s fault. Idid not want to fight against the Union, 
but she called me a coward, and forced me to enlist.” 

Iie gave the National soldier a ring, and requested him to send it to 
his mother, and to say to-her that he died a brave boy, but regretted 
that he had taken up arms against his country. What wiil be the feel- 
ings of that mother’s heart when she receives this message ¢ 


A Reset “ Manrion.”—The rebel papers chronicle with 
infinite zest the doings of acertain John Morgan, a Kentuckian, who, 
at the head of a daring band of horsemen, traverses the country a6 a 
guerilla chieftain. Some of these profancly call him a“ second Marion,” 
not reflecting on the differences in the cause supported by him, and that 
to which Marion was devoted. Morgan’s last exploit is reiated by the 
Memphis Appeal, as follows: 

The heroic young Kentuckian is as full of stratagem as he is of dar- 
ing. Ile disguised himself as acountryman and took a wagon load of 
meal to Nashville the other day. Driving straight to the St, Cloud 
Hotel, he left his wagon at the dior in charge of a trusty follower, and 
went into the dining-room of the hotel about dinner-time, where he sat 
down opposite Gen, McCook. 

“Gen, McCook, I suppose,” said the disguised partisan, bowing 
across the table, 

* You are right, sir,” said McCook, “ that is my name.” 

*“ Well, Gineral, if there’s no Secesshers about, ve got something to 
tell you right here,” 


Looking around, the General requested his new acquaintance to pro- | 


ceed with what he had to say. 


‘Well, Gineral, I live up here close by Burke’s mills, right in the | 


midst of a nest of red hot Secesshers, and they swear yous soldicr: 
shan’t have a peck of meal if they have to starve forit, But, Gineral, 
I’m all right on the goose, though I don’t have much to suy about it 
around home, and 60 I got a wagon load of meal ground, and I’ve brung 
it down here to-day, aud its now out thar in the street, and you can 
have it if you want it.” 

Gen, McCook was highly delighted, expressed h's gratitude to the 
plain-looking countryman for his kindness, praised his loyaliy to “ the 
old flag,” ete,, and at once ordered the meal to be taken to the Cominis- 
sary of his Brigade, and paid for it in gold and silver, This transaction 
accomplished, the counterfeit wagoner again repaired to Gen, McCook’s 
headquarters, where, after requesting a strietly private interview, he 
told the Gineral that if he would send out 15. men to such a place, in 
such a neighborhood in Davidson county, he would guide them right 
into that “ nest of Secesshers and traitors,” where they might “bag” a 
large quantity of meal and other “ contraband of war,” beside a num- 
ber of the worst rebels that ever assisted in “bursting up” this 
“ glorious Union.” Gen, McCook fell into the snare ‘as easy a8 fall 
ing off a log,” and all the preliminary arrangements were made, and 
time and place agreed upon for the 150 Union soldiers to mect their 
trusty guide. 

MrCook’s detachment of 150 men kept the appointment faithfully, 
and of course Capt. Morgan, no longer disguised, was there to meet 
them; but unfortunately for them, he was not alonc—he had a sufficient 
number of well-armed horsemen to cay ture the whole Yankee force with- 
out firing a gun. So he took them quietly, and sent them swiftly to 
the rear, to be exchanged in due course—all but one, an officer, whom 
he released on parole, and bade him return to Gen. MeCook with the 
compliments of his meal-selling ~~ yes who had the pleasure of 
meeting him at the St. Cloud a few days before. 

Hurrah for the gallant and heroie Morgan !—the dauntless and saga- 
cious partisan, whose fame is rapidly rounding into proportions which 
promise to overshadow all the “‘ Marions” of the war. 


A Patriotic OLp So._pren.—Fort Macon was taken pos- 
session of by the Confederates one year ago last Monday (April J4), at 
which time the fortification was garrisoned by four individuale—Sergeant 
Alexander, who has seen some thirty years’ honorable service in the 
army, his wife and two subordinates. With this small force of course 
resistance was out of the question, It is related of the Sergeant that 
when he was called upon to surrender the fort to the rebels, he expos 
tulated and raised many objections to the unlawful course pursued ty 
them, and when he was finally made to understand that he would 
have to surrender the premises, he was deeply afiected. Upon taking 
leave of his old quarters he eee to his superiors at Washington 
asking for orders, in reply to which he was recommended to remain in 
Beaufort. Here he has dwelt fora year past, subject to the flings and 
jeers of the conceited Secessionists. 

On the arrival of Major Allen in Beaufort with the Federal soldiers, 
Sergeant Alexander immedistely reported himself, and offered his ser- 
vices in whatever capacity they might be deemed most advantageous. 
He strongly urged that he might have an opportunity of helping re-take 
the fort, and Gen. Parke assigned hima position where the old soldier had 
an peers of aiding m recapturing the works which it cost him «so 
much humiliation to surrender to rebellion, While quictly awaiting the 
course of events here, he had never given up the belief that the * old flag” 
would avain triumphantly wave over the fort, and this he at several times 
told his violent denunciators. He could thus talk at the commencement of 
the revellion, but of late the heated state of the public mind in this 


Southern city rendered it advisable, as well as prudent, for him to hold | 


his peace. Although an object of some suspicion, he was never 
molested, except derisively, but now he has found his deliverance, and 
gladly he re-enters the service of Uncle Sam. 

A Wipow on THF BaTrLe-rirLp.—A Chicago correspond- 
ent of the Boston Transcript relates the followivy incident connected 
with the Pittsburg Landing battle; 
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“ Aremarkable incident is related of the manner in which Mra. Viieff, 
the wife of Licut. Louis Pfieff, at Chicago, who was killed at Shiloh, was 
enabled to find her husband’s body. No person, when she arrived on 
the field, could inform her where her husband’s body was buried; and 
after searching smong the thousands of graves for half a day, she was 
about to abandon the pursuit in despair. Suddenly she saw a large dog 
ecmirg toward her, which she recognized as one which had left Chicago 
with her husband. The dog seemed delighted to find her, aud led her to 
a distant part of the field, where he stopped before a ringic grave. She 
caused it to be opened, and found the bouy of her husbaud. It appears 
by the statements of the soldiers, that the dog was by the side of the 
lieutenant when he fel}, and remsained with him till he was buried. He 
then took his station by the grave, and there he had remained for 12 
cays, until relieved by the arrival of his mistress, only leaving his post 
long cnough each day to procure food.” 

A Pumosorme NreGro.—A correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Gaztte, writing fiom the Cvmberland rivcr, gives a humorous 
account of a collcquy with a philosophic Airican. He says: 

* | noviced upon the hurricane Ceck to-day an cleerly daikey, witha 
philosophical and retrospective cest of cow.tenance, Fquatted upon his 
Lundle, tonsting himseli againet the chimney, and apparently y lunged 
into 2 profound state of meditation, Finding upon inquiry that he be- 
longed to the Mh Illinois, one of the most gallautly behaved and heavy- 
losivg regiments at the Fort Donelson battle, and part of which was 
| aLoard, 1 began to intcrrogate him on the subject. His philosophy was 
| 80 Much inthe Falsteflian vein, thet 1 will give his views in his own 
words, a8 Near 28 My Memory serves mC: 

“*Were you in the tght ? 

“ ¢]ind a little teste of it, ca.’ 

*** Stood your ground, did you ? 

No, si, I ruvs.’ 

*** Run at the first fire, did you?’ 

“* Yes, 6a; and would have run soona, had IT known it war comin’ 

“Why, that was not very cicditable to your coursge,’ 

¢ Dat isw’t in my line, sa—cookin’s my perics Lun,’ 

** Well, but have you no regard for your reputation? 

** Reputation’s 1 uflin to me by ée side ob lite? 

** Do you consider your life worth more than other pcople’s ? 

“*¢1i's worth more to me, ta.’ 

“¢Then you must value it very highly ? 

“* Yes, se, 1 doer—more dan all cis wuld—more dan a million of 
dollars, fa; for what would dat be worth to a man wid de bref out of 
him? £el:-preserbeshun :m de fust law wid me.’ 4 

*** Then patrio‘ism and honor are nothing to you? 

** Nuflin, whatever, sa; I regard dem as amoung de vanities.’ 

“Ttis safe to say that the dusky corpse of the Africen will never 
darken the field of carnage.” 


Tur * Wuite Oak.”—The rebel prisoners at Camp Doug- 
las, near Chicago, are often obstreperous and belligerent. A part of one 
of the Mississippi regiments attempted, not long tgo, to Lreak out, and 

ot “put down.” Others commenced the amusement of threwing 
ottles and other misriles xt the sentrics. Col. Mulligan, who is in com- 
inand, thereupon concluded to make short work with these vagi.bonds. 
Whenever any discrder of the kind occurs, he immediately orders the 
whole company under arrest, and then they have an opportunity to ex- 
pose the guilty party, or all goto the “ White Oak” for an indefinite 
period, ‘This rarcly fails to bring out the guilty man, and he thus be- 
comes an inmate of the quarters named, It now numbers about 100 
inmates, about as ungodly a set of scemps as ever delayed the efficiency 
of the gallows, ‘This ‘* White Oak” will bear a eescription; It consists 
of a building in the shope of across, of about 25 superficial feet in exch 
direction, ‘The first storey walls are entirely blink, well and substan- 
tially made of the eless of timtur which ifs name indicates. There is 
not a window, door cr hole to be seen. The second storey is fitted-up 
asa guard-room, and from this batches open to the room below. By a 
laddi ry from this guard-room the prisoners are ‘towered through the 
hatchway, and are left in that dark hole to amuse themsclves as the sur- 
roundings may suggest. It may be readily understood that the place is 
not un attractive one, espee ally when occupied by over 100, with but 
barely standing-room. Nething #0 readily takesthe starch out of these 
 rampageous”’ secesh as a dose of “ White Oak.” Some of them tricd 
to escape by sawing out on Monday night, Lut just when they thonght 
themselves out, they were quietly informed that their terms of imprison- 
ment were doubled, It is the determination of thore in command at 
Camp Douglas that the secesh there domiciled shall bchave themselves ; 
aud they have got to do it. 


RecarTune OF tne Snip St. Prerre.—The ship Emilie 
St. Picrre, which was exptured some time since by our blockading fiect, 
and a prize crew put on board with orders to make for Philadelphia, was 
subsequently reeaptured by her Captain (Wilson), and the vessel navi- 
pated to tivergesl 

The following is the statement of the Captain of the vessel, of the 
circumstances attendant on his recapture of lis ship after she had been 
taken by the American crviser, He says that the moment he was awsre 
of the imention of leaving him on beard the Mmilie St. Pierre, he eame 
to the determination that the versel should not be taken to Philadelphia, 
and resolved that he would reespture her, if practicable, and bring her 
into a British port. He jinquired of the cook «nd steward whether they 
would assist him in his eifort to take her. Oue of them at once con- 
sented to do so, but the other deliberated upon his conduct, Afterwards, 
however, he also agreed to eseist him, 

The Captain turned over in his mind the best means of effecting hie 
object, and eoon came to a conclusion as to the best course to be adopted 
in the emergency. he prize-nu siar’s mate was asleep in the cabin on 
the morning of the second day after the eapture, and he determined to 
| secure him in the first instance, The cook and steward were armed, 

and were instructed by Capt. Wilson of the course they were to adopt. 

Some cloth was thrown over this officcr’s head; his arms were secured 

by Capt. Wilson, and irons placed upon his hands; and he was algo pre- 

vented from cresting any alarin by « erg being placed in his mouth, 
| Copt. Wilson returned to the deck, and in a femilior manner inquired 
| from the maeter of the prize Grew: “ Well, Stone, what is the position 
of the ship ¢’ 

The officer replied th:t they were somewhere off Hatteras, and were 
about to change the courre. ‘The Captain invited Licut, Stone into the 
cabin, to prick upon the chait dhe yerscl’s position, Lieut. Stone accom- 
panied the Capteiu into the cabin, The door was closed, and the cook 
and steward being also present, Capt. Wilson drew a belaying pin—he 
did not take a pistol,cs he wis enxious to prevent any noise being 
created—and demanded that Livut. Stone should quictly consent toa 
pair of irons being placed upon his arms. Inthe presence of sucha 
force, the officer wi 8 compelled to submit to being pluced in irons, and 
also to ageg being inserted in bis mouth. 

The mister prizeman being then seenred in the cabin, Capt. Wilson 
returned on deck, where he met thrcoe of the prize crew, and one being a 
very powertul fellow, he was Coubtful as to his treatment of ihese men, 
who were still, in common with the rcst of the crew, in ignorance of the 
p. ocec dings below, Cuopt. Wiltou’s ready wit, however, soon sugyested 
an expedient. He o:dcred them to go att cond get out of a geuttle a coil 
of rigging, of which Licut. Stone wes represented as being in need, The 
three men, suspe: ting nothing, entered the scuttle; but :s8 soon as they 
were within the hatch was placed over the egress, and they were thus 
im risoned, 

In the meantime the foree tle door had been fastened up, and In this 
manner the whole of the watch below wos prevented from taking any 
| partin the affray, Still, the other men of the prize crew were uneon- 
| scious of What was going forward; and the Captain seut forward one of 
| his men to aek whether they would assist in navigsting the ship toa 
| 
| 
| 

















British port, as he was determined that she should not go to lhiladel- 
phia. One man consented to aesist him; cthere, who refused, were 
—, with the three men inthe souttle, After the mon on deek had 
won dispored of in this manner, the watch below were brought out of 
the forceastle one by one, and in‘errogated as to whether or not they 
would assist Capt. Wilson in nevigatir g the vessel, 

Three consented in the whole to this conree; but only one of these 
was a svilor, the other.” being landemeu, In the course of a few days, 
however, two more of the prizemen expressed their willingners to 
assist Capt. Wilson; but one of the men was afterwards confined in con- 
sequence of violence, With thie siender erow Capt. Wilson wee ecim- 
pelled to navigate his ship to Lise:rpool,.nd in the courre of the voyage 
encountered a furious gale. which broke the tiller; but in this emer- 
gency also the ingenuity of Capt. Wil+on was equol to the ocenrion; the 
| serious delect was remedied, and the ycescel was safely brought to 
Liverpool. 

How tne Necro Rirteman was Brovent Down.—A 
letter from Yorktown tells how a rebel negro rifieman was disposed of, 
as follows: 

*“ The best work of the morning was reducing to a state of perfect in- 
utility inthis mundane sphere anc gro riflernan, who, through his ekill 
asa toarkeman, has doie more injury to our men then a cczeu of his 
white compeers, in the attempted Inbour of reducing the compicment of 
our sharpshooters. Our men have known hima longtime, have kept on 
eye on him, have lain in wait for him, His habit has been to perch him- 
self ina big tree, and keeping himrelf hid | ehind the tody, annoy our 
men by firing upon them. He climbed the tree this morn ng in advance 
of the others coming out, smuggled himecif in bis porition, and wos 
enticipating his usu: | day of quictude, Our men might have killed him 
as he came out, but avoided shooting, 80 as not to alarm the others, 
Ilis tree was about 20 rods from ove of our pits. When our men fired 
on the advancing rebel pickets, he, of course, saw the fix he was in—that 
he was decidedly up a tree, 

“<] say, big nigger,’ called out one of our men, ‘you better come 
down from there.’ 

“* What for? returned the nigger, 

“*] want you as prisoner” 

* * Not as this chile knows of, replied the concealed Ethic p. 

; “* Just ay you siy,’ replied our > I rpshooter, 

* In about an hour the derkey poked his head ont, Our man was on 
the lookout for him; heh d_ his rific on the bead-line ready—pulled the 
trizger—whiz went the bullct, down came the negro, He was shot 
i through the head,” 





A Nosre Ixnpisynan.—I have seen many forms of humar 
suffering (only this gfterno-n I visited the hospital of Gev, Porter’s 
division, in an upper room of which were men wounded with shot, shell 
and rifle-bullets—one through the bod ,just above the heart), but I have 
been seldom morg affected than by what I beheld this morning, pot six 
yards from wheye I write. A private from the ivSth Penusytyania—his 
name Sweitzer, from Indianr—was brought in pulseless, dying. He 
had been very imprudent, bathing in the stream adjacent to his camp 
on! ag wept on a dull, cold morning, thinking, with his youth and 
health, he might venture anything. 

“‘Ivs hard, Captain,” he said, as he lay on his rough bed of hay, to the 
kind officer who, with tears in his eyes, knelt beside him, “ to have to 
lie likethis whew one erme to fight for one’s country.” And then again, 

‘Tcll mother I die before Yorktown. I should like to have my y 
sent to her; I wish, if it could be done, you’d promise me that.” 

I couldn’t bear to sce the: pd of it. ader! happily away from such 
secnes, think of what a life a soldier’s is, ad let the name move your 
ey ane respect—your love, honor and gratitude.—Letter from York- 

nh. 


Gen. Terry axp 4 Repen CoLonen.—Maj. Gardiner, of 
the 7th Connecticut Regiment, now at home on leave, tells a cheracter- 
istic story of Gen, Terry, the late Colonel of his regiment: “ After Fort 
Pulaski had been placed in Gen. Terry’s charge, and as its rebel com- 
mander, Col. Olmsted, was about to be sent North as a prisoner of war, 
Gen. Terry, appreciating the embarrassments to which he might be sub- 
jected, teld him that, as it was not probable that he wes supplied with 
current moncy, and as Confederate money was valucless except as a 
curiosity, he desired that he would accept of a sum that might free him 
from temporary inconvenience, and presented him with $50 in good 
moucy. The offer was gratefully accepted, of course, with saitable 
acknowledgments of the gencrosity which prompted it. How strikingly 
the act contrasts with the development of rebel reffianism towa 
Union men, as shown in Senator Wade’s report !” 


How Mrrcur. MADE A Pontoon Bripcr.—A correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Journal, reporiing Gen. Mitchel’s advance in 
Alabama, says: ‘Gen, Mitchel, with Col. Sillk’s Ninth Brigade, by 
constructing a bridge 300 fect long of cotton bales, had managed durin 
Sunday to cross Widow Creck with his whole brigade and two pieces o 
Capt. Loomis’s ey & This bridge is one of the mest masterly pieces 
of mechanism which has yet been devised, and displays some of the 
wonderful and original resources which Gen. Mitchel bas at hand, He 
is not ary | one of the most ingenious, but one othe most enterprising 
Gencrals in the United States Volunteer Army. The bridge was built in 
the following manner: ‘Two cotton bales were first placed end to end, 
and then firmly and securely bound together by running rails uncer the 
ropes, which, difficult as it may at first appear in a tightly packed bale, 
was found entirely practicable. Two others were bound in the sume 
way and placed 10 feet distant in the stream, being bound by ropes to 
the old bridge and to the trees. Boards were then placed from bale to 
bale. In this manner 66 bales were placed, affording a pontoon bridge 
of strength sufficient to bear any weight likely to be placed upon it, 
The bales looked not unlike the pontoon bridge boats in general use 
and but for its serpentine course. the bridge would have had the usual 
appearance of a pontoon bridge.” 


“PUNCH” ON IRON, 


Penen of April 19 has a cartoon representing “ Vulcan arming 
Neptune.” Neptune is personificd by a sturdy iron-clad John Bull, 
the rivets of whose armor Vulcan is energetically clinching, and 
upon whose head sea-nymphs place an iron crown. ‘The descriptive 
letterpress is from “ Punch’s Uomer,” and tells * how Vulcan gave 
iron armor to Taurus-Neptunus,” ending thus: 


“They brought the lron arms, end Taurus, glad, 
Himself therein impenetrably elad. 

And ‘now,’ he said, ‘come on who dares or can, 
Long rang:s or close quarters, ’m his man.’ ” 


The same number has the following: 


Pull Armstrong, pull Admiralty 
A Probable Chronology. 


1860. Mr. Armstrong, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, invents rifled ord- 
nance th.t will knock any ehip to pieces. He is knighted and the 
Admiralty is benighted., 

1361. The Admiralty recovers and invents iron ships that resist 
any known cannon-balls. 

ise2. Sir William Armstrong invents a gun that smashes the iron 
ships into blacksmithereens. ‘ihe Admiralty collapses. 

1863. The Admiralty re-expands and invents platina ships fastened 
with diamond cement, and Sir William Armstrong’s balls fly to 
pieces like bon- bons. 

Mr. Gladstone doubles the income tox. 

1864. Sir William Armstrong invents brazen thunderbolts (sup- 
posed to be the original Jupiter’), and ina pleasing experiment sends 
the greater part of the Briti-h fleet to the bottom of the sea. 

1865. The Adiniralty invents torpedo vessels which sail wnder 
water, and below any range ef guns. Sir Willicm Armstrong tears 
his hair and swears in the Newcastle dialect. 

1866. Sir William Armstrong invents a vertical gun that discharges 
Greek fire straight down, and a second time he destroys the greater 
art of the British fleet. The Lords of the Admiralty are about to 
1ang themselves, when a thought strikes them, and they don’t. 

Mr. Gladstone again doubles the inecme tax. 

1867. Dr. Cumming, who has for some weeks been having in his 
coals by the sack only, suddenly proclaims the millennium. As 
there is now to be peace everywhcre, the Admiralty does not invent 
anything, but waits to see. 

n order to test Dr. Cumming’s veracity and to find cut whether 
lions will lie down with kids, the Zoological Socicty (against the 
advice of their excellent Sceretary, Mr. Sclater) let loose their big- 
gest lion while a charity school isin the Gardeus. As the lion, in- 
stead of lying down with a kid, only lies down to digest him, the 
Admiralty thinks there is some mistake somewhere, and determines 
to invent a new ficet. 

Mr. Gladstone once more doubles the inecme tox. 

1868. The Admiralty invents a stine fleet, with cork kecls, and 
defies Sir William Armstrong. 

1869. Sir William Annstrong invents the Hannibal, or Alp Shell, 
which e:ntains the strongest vinegar, and melts the stone ships. 
Having for the thi:d time destroyed the British fleet, he is raised to 
the pecrage as Lord Bomb. 

1870. The Admirvlty invents an serial Peet, which sai's in the 
clouds, out of shot range, and the First Lord takes a double sight at 
Sir William Armstrong. 

Mr. Gladst ne a fourth time doubles the income tax. 

1871. Lord Bomb invents a balloon battering-train, and in an ex- 
perimental discharge brings dewn a'l the British fleet into the 
German Ocean. 

1872. The Admiralty, in desperation, iuvents a subterranean flect, 
which is to be conveyed by tunnels to all the colonies; but Mr. 
Gladstone blandly suggests that as everybody now pays twice his 
income in taxes, the people may object to further Luposts unless 
some proof of economy is given. 

Government therefure stop the pensions cf 100 superannuated 
clerks, discharge some extra night-porters at the ‘Treasury and bring 
in estimates for the subterranean fleet, 

1873. Lord Bomb invents his typhacns, or earthquake shel!s, and 
suifi cates the British flect in the ‘asmania Tunnel. 

Mr. Gladstone a fifth time doubles the income tax. 

1874. ‘he Emperor of the French picclaims the millennium, 
which, of course, immediately occurs, no more war ships ere wanted 
ond the collectors remit the quarter's income tax not yetdue. Lord 
Bomb invents his voleano firewo' ks in honor of the occasion, and 
by some accident burns up the pubtic. 








GanmaLpr has just received at Cremona a remarkable 
compliment. He addressed a ietter to the youth of the city, urging them 
to abstain from vice and to love and seck education. The concluding 
words of this address the scholastic wuthorities of Cremona have de- 
erced should be put in letters of gold on the threshold of their Gyma 
sium, They read as follows: “ Had Italy been better instructed, she 
would loag Lefore this have known that her boundary was not the wall 
of a town or the hedge of a garden, but the high Aljs and the broad sea, 
She would have swept from her all that defiles her.” 


GomnG TnHnovuGH THE MaxvaL or THR BATTLE-FIELD.— 
The 324 (German) Indiana regiment. has been noted tor its gallantry in 
the late battle near Pittsburg Landing, showing the greatest braver 
and coolness. “As a proof of the latter, 1 will mention,” saya Col, 
Willick, * that when their firing became a little ‘ wild, during the last 
charge, { stopped the fring and drilled them in the manuai of arma, 
which they all went threugh ax if on the jparade ground; they then 
opened a deliberate, stecdy and effective fire, 
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C7OR GRON-CLAD FLEET LAUNCH OF TUE IRKON-CLAD STEAM FRIGATE NEW IRONSIDES, AT THE SHIPYARD OF MEI RICK & SUNS, OF PHILADELPHIA, MAY lo FROM A SKETCH BY E, B. BENSELL. 


‘¢ lowered, and leave simply the three lower 
LAUNCH OF THE IRON-CLAD FRIGATE, ————— 
NEW IRONSIDES, AT PHILADELPHIA. a When in action all the men on board are 
——— protected from shot and shell, and are below 


Tue iron-clad frigate New Tronsides, which  — ' P . ‘ is , 
was launched at Philadelphia, on Saturday = the spar deck; the commander only is above 
last. the 10th of May, was bui't by Merrick & that deck, and he occupies a shotproof iron 
Sane of that city ‘oa is to be ready for sca lookout, which rises above the spar deck, and 
on the 15th of July. She is 240 fect long, 58 from which he can see all surrounding ob- 

e e . ‘ ‘ - me ft . . : : 
feet 6 inches wide and 25 deep, being 3,250 jects, and by signals communicate with the 

P i 2: : wy yu: : 
P flicers below. 
tons, and having a berth, gun and spar deck, otro , : ‘ ; 
the latter being shotprocf. Her frames are of ; nlike the _— and ee ng ay a 
white oak, filled in solid and caulked, and the sel can carry a large crew, sufficiently so to 
average thickness of her sides is 20 inches board and capture any vessel. Impenetrable 
“= —_ . < " - — . . . . ‘ > al Leow . al © . 

The iron plating commences at a point four pe ~~ and _— = will seek Ry - oe 
feet below the water line and extends to her and by meaus of her iron prow sink—or by 
spar deck. The lower course is three inches; ‘ her heavy guns capture—her opponent. Her 
all the rest is four and a half inches thick light draft of water—16 feet—will enable her 
All the plates are 15 fect long, the width vary- to enter all our Southern harbors. 
ing from 25 to 30 inches; each plate is fus- 
tened to the vessel by 21} inch screw bolts, 
23 inches long, which secure the several thick- : ’ ; - CAPT. THEODORUS BAILEY. 
nesses of timber to the plates, thus tying to cy a : : — ia = i — Tukoponus BalLey, the second in command, 
all together. “> : ; and who led, in the Cayuga, the first division 

The machinery consists of two horizontal of our fleet, as it steamed past Forts Jackson, 
direct-action steam engines, with cylinders of St. Philip’s and the rebel batteries, which, 














50 inches diameter and 30 inches stroke, in- si it was hoped, would shield New Orleans from 
tended to make 85 revolutions per minute, WAR IN FLOKIDA—.LEA] QUARTER; OF GIN. WRIGHT, FERNANDIN, —. LOM A SKETCH BY OUR the National forces, was born in the city of 
and drive a brass four-bladed propeller of 13 SPECIAL ARTIST, W. CRANE. New York, about 58 years ago, and entered 
feet diameter and 18 feet pitch. The boilers the Naval service of his country on the Ist 
are four in number (horizontal tubular), each 17 feet front, | closed by iron shutters tive inches thick, worked from the | January, 1818. He has thus been for 44 years in the pro- 


horses. The armament will consist of 16 eleven-inch As this is a sea-going steamer, intended to sail as well as | pointed to the command of the Colorado on the fitting out of 
Dahigren guns on the gun deck, and two 200-pounder | steam, she will have three masts and be bark rigged; her | the expedition against New Orleans, and had the honor of cap- 
Parrott guns on the spar deck. The port-holes will be 'topmasts and yards being so arranged that in action they ! turing the first Confederate flag, the regimental colors of the 


11 feet deep and 11 feet high, of a collective force of 1,600 | inside. fession, most of which time he has been on duty. He was ap- 
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’ Runaways Shiloh Chapel. Gen. Sherman, 77th Ohio. Taylor’s Chicago Battery, 


BATILE OF PITTSBURG LANDING—-SHILOH (LOG) CHAPEL— COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIGHT, APRIL 6,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. LOVIR. 
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Chalmette regiment at Camp Lovell. Like his commander, 
Flag-Oilicer Farragut, Capt. Bailey is distinguished for his 
social virtues. As a compliment, he was dispatched to 


FRANK _ 





Washington with dispatches and trophies, and after receir- | 


ing, with Capt. Boggs, much flattering attention in the Na- 
tional capital, he came to New York, where, on Friday, 
the 14th May, he was introduced by Mr. Wetinore to the 
Chamber of Commerce. Capt. Bailey made a modest speech, 
in which, after paying a cerdial tribute to his gallant chief, 
Farragut, he said: ‘I will make a few remarks with re- 


gard to the great principles which are illustrated in that | 


attack. It is demonstrated that no fortification on land can 
stop a squadron like that which we had from coming up to 
New York city, past four forts, and evcn to London Bridge, 
if their navy will keep out of the way. We will pass any 
brick and mortar or granite fortification. There is another 
principle connected with our branch of the service. The 
invention of iron-clad vessels represents on the sea what 
the fortress formerly did on land. ‘These iron-clad bouts 
can pass up the rivers throughout the country, and prove a 
powerful adjunct to the army in reclaiming the power of our 
country. The proper way, in my opinion, to quell this re- 


bellion, and keep it in check, is by a fleet of iron-clads—an | 


iron-clad iInevery port in Secessia, and every stream that they 
can go up, and keep that part of the country in subjection. 
I never made a speech before in wy life, and I present my- 
self only as the representative of a specch.” 








THE VARUNA, 
Sunk April 25th, 1862. 
Wito has not heard of the dauntless Varuna? 
Who has not heard of the deeds she has done?@ 
Who shall not hear, while the brown Mississippi 
Rushes along from the snow to the sun ¢ 
Crippled and leaking she entered the battle, 
Sinking and burning she fought through the fray; 
Crushed were her sides, aud the waves ran across her, 
Ere, like a death wounded lion at bay, 
Sternly she closed in the last fatal grapple, 
Then in her triumph moved grandly away, 
Vive of the rebels, like satellites round her, 
Burned in her orbit of splendor and fear; 
One, like the pleiad of mystical story, 
Shot, terror-stricken, beyond her dread sphere, 


We who are waiting with crowns for the victors, 
Though we should offer the wealth of our store, 
Load the Varuna from deck down to kelson, 
Still would be niggard, such tribute to pour 
On courage 80 boundless, It beggars possession, 
it knocks tor just payment at heaven's bright door! 
Cherish the heroes who fought the Varuna; 
Treat them as kings if they honor your way; 
suceor and comfort the sick and the wounded ; 
Qh! tor the dead let us all knecl to pray.—G. JI. Doker, 


A-VERY STRANGE STORY. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
CHAYVTER VY. 


Wuewn I returned to consciousness, it was to find myself in my 
own bed-chamber, and by my side stood the kind-hearted apothecary, 
lippocrates Brown, whom I have a!ready spoken of as a pathologist 
of no common eminence. Beckoning to him to draw nearer, I told 
him all; all of which the substance is hercin written. After remain- 
ing thoughtful for a few moments, the distinguished man replied 
thus: 

“To say that causes are fo'lowe! by effects, and that effects are 
produced by causes, is to use a language which, to one of your 
philosophic:l training, will present no difficulties. We must there- 
fore, in the first place, humbly butNreverently seek to trace the 
causes of those phenomena which you have witnessed, or suppose 
you have witnesscd, Vor it is in this way that a sane pl.ilosophy 
contents herself for awhile modestly to dig the foundations, before 
raising induction upon induction to rear the superstructure.” 

“Well.” 

** Well, in your cave are there not such causes, and natural ones ? 
Listen. You are out walking with my niece Elfrida late at night in 
the rain, and you catch a chill. Chill begets fever, and fever is the 
parent of hallucination. Shortly afterwards, you are annoyed at 
hearing reports of spirit-rapping, of which you have hitherto been 
one of the staunchest opponents. You quarrel with your betrothed, 
you hasten off to the town-hall, and there, without examining his 
claim, you raise your voice for awarding to the performer a smaller 
mecd than he was possibly entitled to. A sense of the injustice 
which you may have done, coupled with other circumstances, preys 
upen your mind, At dinner, as well as before and after the meal, 
you drink copiously of brandy-and-water. You have always, I have 
observed, been partial to that fluid, and its effects in enervating the 
frame and stimulating the imagination are not only matters of public 
experience, but have received the far higher impress of scientific 
attestation. You wil find the works of all our physiologists, from 
Hunter to Watson, full of curious illustrations of the point to which 
Irefer. Neither had it escaped the attention of the ancients, those 
child-like dwellers in the early twilight of the world. Well, when 
under these influences, you are suddenly visited by the so-called 
Professor of Magic. His appearance becomes distorted by your 
imagination into something floating between the demigod and the 
demon. Not being a man of strong scruples on pecuniary matters— 
coming indeed from a country where such scruples are not supposed 
to be rigorously entertained—and secing the state of mingled awe 
and trepidation in which you are plunged, he quictly helps himself 
from off your desk or table to the five-pound note to which he con- 
siders himself entitled, and takes his departure, leaving you helpless 
in your chair. I see nothing in this so far unsusceptible of explana- 
tion, or which tends to controvert Goethe’s famous remark, ‘ Mys- 
teries are not always miracles,’” 

** Well, but the events of the next evening ?” 

“IT am coming to them. ‘The next day, an incident at my 
brother-in-law’s house serves still further to discompose you. 
Whether the table was playfully pushed by Elfrida (this, however, 
she, who is the very mirror of truth, firmly denies), or whether some 
oecult and magnetic influence not yet marked out on the imperfect 
chart of science may have been involuntarily called into lay by one 
or both of you, to supplant the drumstick by a wing, and pari motu 


the wing by a drumstick: on this point there may be doubt, but even | 


should the latter prove the true solution, you must still bear in mind 
the difference between the Mysterious ani the Marvellous, the Un- 
explained and the Inexplicable. What is quite certain is, that the 
arrival of my nephew Henry finished to upset you. Tormented by 
jealousy for the rest of the day, you probably again had recourse to 
the same lethal fluid of which I have before spoken, or it may be to 
whiskey or gin, which produce results precisely analogous, if not 
scientifically identical. As to what happened in the evening, I can 
only offer conjecture. It is probable that you fancied you saw—nay, 
that you actually saw—the objects in your warehouse dancing to- 

ether; that under the influence of excitement you rushed off to Mr. 

Vinterbottom’s, where you found the door unlocked (by a neglect of 
the servant-maid’s, as it would appear), and rushing up-stairs to the 
first-floor parlor, you found a letter on the mantel-piece, which you 
tore open and read by the light of a candle which had been accident- 
ally left burning in the room, Upon this you returned home, where 














| wholly dissimilar to the British onion. 


you were discovered this morning lying on your bed, with your boots | 





on, your hand clasping a scda-weter bottle, in the act of opening 
which you had no doubt beceme inecnvible.” 

“Here?” 1 exclaimed; “ why it was at Mr. Winterbottom’s that 
I lost my senses.” 

“It was kere that you were fornd,” replice the great psthologist, 
with a smile. “ What cor firms me in the foregoing view,” he pre- 
ceeded, “is the fret that a ter, supposed to be addressed to my 
niece, was found lying, with the sea) broken, on the floor of the par- 
lor this morning. The scrvant-maid, tco, found the hall-door wide 
open when she got up, and both she and HElfrida testify to having 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





[May 31, 1862. 


Lafayette Snooks sat at a table with a pot of porter and a pack of 
cards before him. Wiis face still bore that majestic expression which 
had so much impressed me, but in its lines I could mark traces of 
depression, snd even of apprehension, which gave him the appear- 
ance of a fallen archangel. 

“'Trifier, what would you?” he exclaimed, with what I could not 
help thinking a somewhat swaggering air. ‘‘ Ilave the powers, whose 


| existence you derided, at length made themselves manifest to you 7? 


heard the for — of some one gcing up and down fie stairs in the | 


middle of the night, but they were too much frightened to move.” 

This solution entirely failed to sati:fy me. 

“There are many points,” I said, “still unexplained. 
you account for the ‘ Battle of Prague 
room. late at night, when [ first went ont?” 

“That,” replied Brown, “ I should have been inclined to attribute, 
tegether with the other phenomena, to your imagination, But 


Ilow do 


» which I heard played in the | 
| of which you have bereft me. 


Kifrida acmits the fact; on'y she affirms (and who could disbelic ve | . 
| Sheffield; 4,010 was the one accidentally lying on the table, and of 
| which, contrary to all the laws of Meum and Tuum, from Braco to 


her?) that she was alone at the time. The tune was produced by 
what she terms ‘the Spirits,’ or by what may perhaps be conjectured 
to be a magnetic influence issuing frem the individual—and of which 


Eifrida affirms herself to be a strongly retracting medium—commn- | 
niceting to musical instruments the power ef pl ying apparently by 


themselves. Do not attempt, Higgins, to ridicule what lics without 
the base of your narrow structure of Induction. There are thousands 
of sensible men in England and America who can testify to having 
heard musieal instruments play alone.” 

“Well, but the letter in Ilenry’s handwriting—is not that con- 
clusive ?” 

“That,” replied Brown, “the dear girl «ffirms to be traced by the 


‘Spirits,’ and to represent a note which her cousin Henry was it the | 





same time addressing to a young lady at § , with whom he was 
desirous of cloping. Should this appeor to you an illusion on sweet 
Elfrida’s part, there is ancther exp): nation, well calculated to satisfy 


the philosopher who holds with the illustrious Newton, that the | 


casiest and simplest 


Henry had no doubt talked over his love affair, end commuricated 
his intenticns to h’s cousin. This is doubtless the identical note 
which he purposed sending to his Leloved, and which he enclosed 
under cover to Elfrida, to learn whether it met with her approval. 
Women, my diar Higgins, are on these subjects so much more 
clever than thot other biped, man!” 

** They are, indeed! But, now | think of it, was not Flfrida, once 
upon a time, engaged to Henry? Was not the match broken off by 
her father? How did she know that he was coming yesterday, if 
they are not in the habit of ccrresp ned ng? Why did she throw her- 
self back in her chair, after our little dispute, aud exclaim, ‘ Henry 
is coming to-day?’ ” 

“My dear Higgins,” said Brown, “it is affirmed (and with our 
limited knowledge, why shculd we deny what we are unable to ex- 
plain r) that in a mesmeric cr hy po-mayn: tical state——”’ 

“My dear Brown,” I interrupted, would you kindly leave me to 
my thoughts awhile 7” 

The cminent apothecary presecd my hand and withdrew. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Turse chapters have not been written with the view of ineulea- 
ting any new and startling theories through the medium of a fiction. 
I am therefore beund to confess that, sitting in judgment upon the 
case of any other person but myself, I should have accepted the ex- 
planations ef Hippocrates Brown as the true ones. ‘To me, however, 
the phenomena which I had witnessed had been too palpable and 
rcal tobe smuggled by a kindof mental legerdemain into the charac- 
ter of mere phantasms. As regarded I)frida, my first fit of jealousy 
over, | was too conscious of her decp innecence and purity not to 
feel convinced that her hallucinations were the effect of no other 
deceit but self-deccit, wcre intended to cover no design, to shicld no 
base intrigue. 

On one thing, however, I was determincd, and that was to dis- 
cover the mysterious individual who had robbed me, to whose occult 
influ‘ nce I could not but attribute the sort of Demoniacal Possession 
which enthralled my fvculties. Snooks himself, Lafayette Snooks, 
despite all the powers which he wiclded, might be made amenable to 
the majesty ef the law. Full of this idea, thet same evening, aftcr 
dinner (for I was sufliciently well to rise in the course of the day), I 
again consulted the communicative paching-case. Its raps and its 
answers were cle:r and distinct. Snooks was in the county town of 
§ , Where he was about to perform at the Assembly Rooms, for 
three consecutive cvenings, 

The next morning, on walking down the High Street, I perceived 
that an announcement at the bettom of the huge bills, which still 
decorated the red brick w: Ils, cor firmed the truth of this statement, 
and proved in a monner which almost start!ed me the veracity of the 
“Spirits.” I took an #fiecticnate leave of i) frida, pretexting: a visit 
to Manchester, for the purpose of inspeeting some new warcs, fer it 
entered into my purpose to Jet no one know whither 1 was bent, 
The same day, et «bout 12 o’clock, the stcam-engine, that modern 
Titan, deposited me safely at the town of f—. 

I sauntered about its streets for some time, meditating on the 
course to be pursued. After an hour or two of this desultory wan- 
dering, I was turning into the Rainbow Commercial Hotel and 
Posting-house, when what was my surprise on stumbling against 
Elfrida, whom I had supposed safe at her father’s house at l—, 
walking down the street arm-in-crnm: with her cousin Henry! 

Or perhaps I am wrong in using the term “surprise.” The events 
of the past few days had so far unhinged me, scattered so far apart 
the landmarks of former beliefs, that 1 was prepared for almost any 
phenomenon, however startling to the eye of sense. Calmly I 
awaited an explanation. 

It was soon given. Immediately after my departure she had fallen 
into one of her trances, and while in this state a kind of image or 
sin-leca of the necromancer had impreseed itself upon her mind, Its 
influence was such that she felt powerless to resist or disobey it. 
Slill under this influence, she had arrayed herself in her best satin 
dress, clothed her fair locks in her Sunday bennet, concealed her 
features under a thick veil, hurried cif to the railway station, and 
taken a first-class return-ticket to § by the next train to that 
which had brought me a second-class passenger. Arrived in the 
main strect of & , she was all at ence awoke to consciousness 
and the exercise of free-will by the voice of her cousin Henry, who 
happened to be passing, and whe was now conducting her back to 
the station on her return to r——, 

Only two days before, such an explanation would have appeared 
to me impossib!e. Grovelling minds, ‘‘ whose shallow presumption,” 
to use the words of the immortal Bulwer Lytton, “has meted the 
dominions of Nature,” may think so even now. But I was far too 
deeply involved in mysteries not to recognise the possibility of what 
I had once so arrogantly denied. I assisted to see Elirida safe in 
the train, more than ever determined on a speedy interview with 
Lafayette Snooks. 

It was not, however, till after a late dinner, and—shall I scruple to 
confess it ’—an extra tumbler, that I could screw my courage to the 
point where Volition clothes itself in the garb of Action. Then, 
Renished with Snooks’s address, I hastened to his lodging in an 
obscure strect, and knocked at the decor. 

The shades of twilight deepened areund me as my hand grasped 
the knocker and my tremulous flngers closed on the wire of the 
bell. And now, face to face, soul to soul, intelligence to intelligence, 
I stood pledged to a meeting with that strange being whom I could 
not but look upon as the joint tormentor of K}frida and myself, that 
inexplicable and sphinx-like enigma who sat like a nightmare upon 
the repose of cur lives. 











CHAPTER VII. 


Tue door was opened by a negro of the darkest hue, one of that 
race whom Providence would seem to have destined for enjoyment, 
but man has doomed to a state of servitvde. His broad lips appeared 
to me to distend themselves into a grin when he heard my message. 
He left me for some time, and then returning, ushered me into the 
presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was of small dimensions, and 
strongly impregnated with the odor of some herb or unguent, not 
li (Abu Aliph Bey, the cele- 
brated Arabian physician, mentions a herb of this kind much used 
in Eastern magic. Its efiect, whén applied to the eyes, was to cause 
a violent outburst of grief.) In conjunction with this, there floated 
the narcotic fumes of tobacco, vift of the unfortunate Raleigh to the 


solution to a problem theould always be chosen | 
| by the dispassionate inquirer in preference to the more difficult. 





Seck you to know the seercts of the future? Yours, methinks, would 
he no difficult horescope to draw. Or, to speak more plajnly, Mr. 
Higgins, are ycu desirous of any information as to the Present? Do 
you know, for instance, that your betrothed, Miss Winterbottom, has 


| been seen here to-day with her cousin Hemy 2” 


“Peace, tempter!” I replied, “my object in seeking youis, in the 
first place, purely mundane. I ask you to restore the five-pound note 
See, here is a roll of netes,” I con- 
tinued, producing them from my pocket almost mechanically, for 
the fumes in the room had by this time begun to act upon my senses, 
‘numbers 4,000 to 4,009, inclusive, just received in payment from 


Justinian, from Justinian to Westbury, you have unfairly possessed 
yourself. You see that I have had cause to mark it and to take its 
number. Unless restitution be made, to-morrow’s sun will see 
which is the stronger, the Law, the wisdom of ages wielded by the 
arm of the State, or your so-called Magic.” 

I could not help noticing that his eyes had somewhat glistened at 
the sight of the banknotes which, it may be not without a slight de- 
gree of imprudence, I had produced before him. For even the en- 
thusiast in science cr necromancy is not thereby elevated to a sphere 
above all worldly considerations; and that this was the case was 
proved by the very circumstances which had brought me to his lodg- 
ings. After a pause, I continued: 

“There is one condition, hpwever, on which I will hold you harm- 

y, consent to deliver to you another five-pound note from 
those which constitute this store. You know, or rather you do not 
know my principles. They are founded on the system of our own 
immortal Bacon and Locke, the system first faintly guessed at by 
Aristotle, and carried to its highest, perhaps its most extravagant, 
development by Comte. ‘The Supernatural has hitherto been ex- 
cluded from my speculations, as a dream of the schoolmen and an 
idle fancy of the vulgar. But in the presence of the events of the 
last few days, I unbend so fer as to ask you to free me from the 
phantasims or phantasmagoria which have cppressed my betrothed 
and inyself, and the terms which I have mentioned are your own.” 

Fr a few moments he appe’ red to be buried in deep reflection. 

‘ Hliegins!’? he exe’aimed at length, jumping up and grasping me 
by the hand, ‘‘ you shall be free! In a moment of pique I wrought 
you a gross injustice. Your own noble nature, drawing its intel- 
lectual sap trom the richest mould of induction, will be sufficiently 
ready to find me an excuse. You shall be free, but have you suffi- 
cient strength for the ordeal ?” . 

“ Fear nothing,” I replied. ‘The true philosopher, as Socrates 
(or Plato, speaking perhaps through the mouth of Socrates) has ob- 
served—”’ 

“Drink, by way of stimulus, some of this cordial,” heinterrupted, 
“it isof Indian manufacture, from the land of Obi, the three-fingered, 
and the great magicians of the Western Gulf.” 

I drained the glass at his request. ‘The liquor bore a resemblance 
to nothing so much as to rum, 

“ And now, Sambo, Sambo,” he exclaimed, ‘let the rites be pre- 
parcd. Spirits ef the past and present, spirits ef men, spirits of be- 
liefs, spirits «f everything animate and inanimate, I invoke you; 
Bacon and Locke; Induction and Deduction; the Real andthe Ideal. 
You shall be frec—you shall be free!” 


leses—iey 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tse bleck entered, and his master whispered some words in his 
esr. Dut won’t there be some danger, massa?” I heard him in- 
quire. ‘ Very little,’ was the reply, ‘* they cannot be here for scme 
hours, and he is such a fool.” Of what spirit or supposed spirit, 
powerful for evil, yct to be rendered powerless by his incantations, 
was he now speuking ? 

‘They then ecnyersed for a while in an unknown tongue, probably 
of Eastern crigin. ‘ Fogle—dousing the glim—sacking the blunt,” 
were the only words which I could catch of this mysterious dialect of 
Oriental man. 

On the ground Sneoks traced a wide circle with a piece of chalk, 
and deecrated its borders with interlaced triangles, quincunces, 
Maltese crosses and other mystic symbols, In the centre of this 
cirele he placed a huge bowl marked with what appeared to be Chi- 
nese hicroglyphics of a blue color. Among these the most prominent 
were a pair of swallows in the a‘r, and the figure of a man going over 
a bridge. Into the bowl he poured a dark brown liquid, and then set 
fire to it with a lighted piece of paper. The flames rose, casting a 
lurid glare over the apartment. And now the magic symbols on the 
floor began to assume fresh shapes and to dance before my bewil- 
dered eyes. 

“Drink!” he exclaimed, handing me a gcblet of the liquid, ‘drink, 
you who weuld master the secrets of Nature, and march all-conquer- 
ing to a conflict with the Powers of the Air. This is the clixir of 
life, long the puzzle of alchemists, the enigma vainly sought for in 
retert ond crucible, now fcr the first time revealed to the eye of Faith, 
patiently di:ected to the seercts of Nature!” 

Again I drank, and ewgain the same resemblance of the fluid to 
Jamaica rum struck me. An earthquake now seemed to sweep 
through the apartment, as ifthe mysterious armies of the air were 
gathering for fatal conflict. The forms of Snooks and the negro 
swayed to and fro like reeds oscil!ating before the blast of the whirl- 
wind. 

** And, now,” cried the former, drawing me within the circle, “ for 
the grand, the final experiment. Have you cast aside fear, to stand 
undaunted in view of the Invisible? Dees your pulse beat steadily ? 
Does your heart (all honor to the immortal Harvey!) propel the life- 
blocd temperately through the veins?” He , his hand under my 
grent coat and on to the place where my roll of banknotes were re- 
posing in a side-pocket, ‘Itis well. And now, Sambo, extinguish 
the candler.” 

Aud about this time I saw distinctly in the distance a vast nese— 
a nose of Roman form! It drew nearer and nearer, seeming to move 
from the ground at the height cf some lofty giant. My blocd curdled 
in my veins as I saw « huge hand suddenly unfolding its fingers and 
directing the tip of the thumb to the extremity of the feature. By 
th> moonlight struggling in, I could see the gigantic fingers appa- 
rently thrusting Snooks nearer and nearer to the window, which, in 
his horrer, he threw open. ‘Tle next moment an immense leg and 
foot—the latter clad in heavily-nailed highlows—appeared behind 
him. 

At the same instant a loud noise of voices was heard at the door; 
in a trice it was burst «pen and gave to my astonished view a couple 
of policemen. ‘Snooks—for forgery!” were the only words which 
I herd during the second of time that my attention had thus been 
called to au opposite quarter. The next, I looked round and Snooks 
was gone! But was it the dream-like deceit of my recling senses, 
or did I see that giant leg and foct suddenly draw themselves back, 
and with a we!l-applied blow to the seat of honor, kick Snooks slap 
out of the window ? 


CHAYTER IX. © 


My tack is nesrly ended. There are those who will see in what I 
have written nothing but the hallucinations of fancy, or, with IHip- 
pocrates Brown, a record of events susceptible of a natural explana- 
tion. To these, Lafayette Snooks will be simply an artful scamp, 
who robbed me of my roll of notes (which, by the way, were never 
found again), and who, hearing the police approaching to arrest him 
for some former ofience, jumped into the street, and so escaped the 
myrmidons of the law. . 

I leave this interpretation unassailed. It is the most probable, 
yet it is one which 1 have never been able to bring myself to accept. 

Snooks, to this day, has never been heard of again. Sambo, the 
negro (being released for want of evidence), I at once threw into an 
electro-biological state, and in this condition of passive subservience 
to my will, conveyed him to Liverpool, where I procured him a free 
passage as ship’s cook to the Republic of Liberia. 

Elfrida and i are married. We have neither of us, since the mys- 
terious disappearance of the medium, expericaced any return of 
spirit manifestations. The word “Spirits” reminds me that, dis- 
gusted with the resemblance berne by tne elixir to the fluids which 


still more unforiunate hemisphere which received it from her scn. | pass under that name in common life, I have abjured them, and have 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








recently been elected a provincial master of the 
tectotal Band of Ilope. 

Cousin Henry is quite reformed, and my jea- 
lousy has long ince departed. He lives with me 
now in the character of my fore man. Ilis spare 
time he devotes to teaching El‘rila the piano, and 
is a great fay ‘orite with our children, whom he 
loves as if they were his own. 

And as the billows rise and fall, the tides ebb and 
flow, the flowers bloom and decay, and—mysterious 
ph nomeno n, to which these and other of Nature’s 
operations are but as the type and the symbol— 
the course of human life rising in the cradle flows 
onward to the grave! 

““Yes, and to immortality, dearest!’ exclaims 
Elfrida, who now ¢ mes in with a home-made sau 
sige for my supper—the seme delightful sausages 
that I remember in the cays of our early love. 


THE ALBION 


NEWS, pe CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Prick 33 per AnNuM; 6 CeNTS PER Copy. 
Send for Specimen Copi: 3, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t..N. Y 
I’, S.—Single Copies of the celebrated Afbion Stcel 
Pugravings, $3; helfdozen or more, $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postp id, to any address in the Unitea States. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
y Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 





Prescoit s Ca ige Revolvers. 








Size, carries a Ball age coo | 58 

to the th, m I the No. 3%, or tin, Revolver, a Ball 0 
19 the Jb, 7 y reve xpcriments made in t! 3 yp vty 
th Revolvers were ‘pronounced the best and most 
effective weapous in use, Also 
eee yng ATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 

This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ae- 
kno ‘Lodg red to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech toauding Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches ; wei ht of Rife, : pounds, Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 82, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, For particulara eall or send for a Cireu- 
lar to MERWIN & aL RAY, Sole Agents, 

if No. 202 Groadw: ay, New York, 





To the Nervous and Debilitated. 











This wonde rf 1 remedy, chiefly composed from tho 
8 ence of a plant that grows in the tea districts of 
thina, the use of which is prescribed by learned 
Cc hin se physicians as an antidote to the effect of ext 
ing opium, &¢., was discovered by Dr. Adam Laurie, 
M.R.C.S., while attached to the French and British 
Embassies at Hong Kong,and by him introduced into 
European practice, 

These DPills take ro effect as a cathartic, but act 
epecitically on the blood and nervous centres; are a 
speedy and infallible remedy for 


NEURALGIA, TICDOLOREUS, DYSPEPSIA, ST. VITUS’S 


DANCE, LANGUORK, LASSITUDE, DEPRESSION or 
Srinits, Nenvovus HEADACHE, Te@niraBiLt- 
TY, EXCITEMENT, IMPOTENCY, EXCES- 


SIVE Use or Tosacco, 


and ; all liseases tg impure blood or nervous derange 
me nt, iid may be teken with entire safety by the most 
delicate lady or tend ter child, 

One Dollar per Carton of forty pills, or a hundred 
for Two Dollars. Free by mail on receipt of cash by 

GEO. BULPIN, General Agent, 512 Broadway, 
Silo Opposite St. Niv fiolas Hote 1, New Y ork. 


Agen its Wanted in every State in the Union, to 
sell ‘Doni’ Ss PATENT Kerosene OIL Berner, for 
Viuid Loinps; costs only one cent per week; no dan- 
ger of explosion; sample sent on receipt of four red 
stunps. Address JOSEVU DUDIN, No. 22 Duane 
St., New York b42-45 


w Mouste aches and Whiskers in 42 








Day —This Cue AT SECRET and many others ina 
new J yook, mailed free for 20 cts.; 8 for $1, Seventh 
Edition. Address 
‘ HUNTER & CO., 
542-15 Hiiusdale, N. H. 
Agonts.—To those having a taste for speculation, 
we are offering creat indu pone rthe introduction 
o! our goods, Men of the iHT KIND, and fitted for 
the busines i, will be ibe iy ire ated with: none 
others need apply. For fal ‘ulars and terms 
address, with stamp, Lv BIA tt D BROS., 
Jobbers of Jews ilery, 
45 C5 Nassau Strect, New York. 
TI - © ‘ 
IFF PANY Cc Co., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fir Ji liery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
W te bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
{0 ) BRoAnwary, New Yor. 

Ilo In PAnis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
Trade Zeist of Cheap Watches and Jewellery 
seut free, Address SALISBURY BRO. & CO,, 
Provid K. i? 341-44 


SINCLAIR 


121 NASSAU Sr., 


TOUSEY, 


New YORK, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 
Everything requircd by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, QUu090 


FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE 
B 


(Fermerry HH. 
NO. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the 
sists, in part, cf 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEA 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITU! 


Five feet wide, especially for 


87 BOWERY, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Strect—making 
one of the largest Furniture Ilouses in the United States, 


FURNITURE 


AND RETAIL, 
Y 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


P. DEGRAAF,) 
NEW YORK. 


Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 
T work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 


RE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


the Southern Trade, 


tae Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 





The ‘Bost Money-making Article Yot. 
—Avents ean clear $10 a day. Everybody needs it. 
Sales quick. Retails for 25 cts. Wholesale price Six | 


C nts. A SAMPLE wih partic ‘ulars cent FREY tor | 
mine cents in stamps or coin, E,W, MARTIN, ITins- 
dale, N. H. oi | 





To Buyers « of Watches and Semctienst 
—Goods ut panic prices. Pay required ouly efter the | 
goods are delivered, Trade Lists sent free. Address | 
SALISBURY BROTHER & CO., Providence, R. I. 

845-49 
Commorcial Travellers Wanted.—large 
Commission; honorable business, Circular Sent, 
A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 40-55 


BIGIZT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
Ww. 


Ix. BENIOCZRY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ROOMS, 
2 New Chi mbers St., 





cor, of Chatham St. 000 


No. $ 


The Barly Puysical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Vhysician to 
the froy Lung and Hygienic Iustitute, 

4 Treatise 6n the above subject, the eause of Ner 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption ; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causos 
for Palpitation, Impaire d Nutrition and Digestion. 

ea~ Fail not ‘to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


sician to the Troy Lung ond Hygienic Institute, 
Physician for "7 ases of the Heart, Thront and 
., Troy, N.Y. $.7-50 


Ph 
phe | 
Lungs, No. 05 Fifth § 


TID BALI'S DEPOT r on 


CRANDALL'S 
Patent Spring Rocking 
Horse, 

No. 480 Broadway, one 
block below St. Nicholas 

Ifotel. 

“Health and happiness 
in the same aaddle,””— Iil- 





lis. 
Liberal discount to the 
Trade. Send stamp in- 











Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 
25 Cent Portfolio Package. 

Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Com- 
puting Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking 
Letters, 4 for Undersiceves, 2 for Colla. s, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Exmbroidered Dress, 
1 for Handkerchiel Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Ayents make #10 aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIER & CO 

Publishers, $4 South Third St., , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sample 50 cts. 00 





The Best Souvenir of the War! 
On May 1, 


1862, was published a New Monthly 
Serial, entitled 


BALLADS OF THE WAR. 


A series of 
PICTORIAL LYRICS 
From the well-known pen of 


Tim. A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


Magnificently illustrated from Original Drawings, by 
the best Artists, and beautifully printe don hot pre gsed 
paper. 

A Vart will appear every mouth, including, among 
other events, the 

FALL OF SUMTER, 
DEATH OF LYON, 
DEATH OF ELLSWORTH, 
NEWBERNE, 

ROANOKE, 

YEA RIDGE, 


The whole forming an 
ILLUSTRATED POETICAL SOUVENIR, 


of every event, in the present om  Pmportans strug: 
gle in the history of this great Na 
Part J., entitled. THE MARC if "tO THE CAPT- 
TOL (of the 6th Re giment of Massachusetts), will 
appear as above, 

Single Parts (Monthly, free by post), 25 cts. 

One Ye ir (12 Monthly parts), $4 
Liberal Terms to the ‘I'rade, Clubs and © ‘any arsers. 
Apply to JOHN§ROBINS, 
37 Park Row, N.Y. 


BALw’s Buur, 

Port ROYAL, 

Fort DONELSON, 

PitTSBURG LANDING, 

HAmMpron RoApbs, 
&e., & 


P. O. Box 3,940. 
| 


FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES, 


From Messrs. PAUL DE ConINCK, MouNOoD AND 
GUIRAUD, Or BoRDKAUX, 
Warranted strictly pure and for sale by 
J. MARC MARTIN, 





335-44 





No. 203 l’carl St., New York, 


Do You Want to Know 
where Newberne is 2 


| Buy Frank Leslie’s War Maps. 





If you w am Ly bnew where Yorktown is, 
FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS 


If you want to know where Pittsburg Landing is 
BUY FRANK LESLIL’S WAR MAPS 


If you want to know where Corinth 
BUY FRANK LESLILW’ 3 ;WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Huntsville is 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS, 














If you want to know where Iuka ia 
BUY FRANK LESL 1ks WAR MAPS, 


If you os My know where Fredericksburg ia, 
UY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 





If you want to know whicre Falmouth is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Newmarket ! 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S W AR MAPS. 


If you want oe know where Winchester i 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S Ww AR MAPS, 


If you wan hy know wher re Island No. 10 is, 
UY FRANK LESLIL’S WA MAPS, 


If you want to know where . Fernandi ina i 
BUY FRANK LESLIL’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Pea Ridge i 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where teaufort 
BUY FRANK LESL tes" WAR MAPS 


If you want to know where Fort Donelson is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR’ MAPS. 


If you wet, be know where Fort Henry 
UY FRANK. LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Mill Sprin 
BUY FRANK LESL Tos Ww VAR MAPS 

If you wan _ know where Clarkesville is 
UY FRANK LESLIE’S W KR MAPS 


If you aes a know where Bowling Green i 
UY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR “MAPS. 


If you want to know where Nashville is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Memphis is, 

BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 
If you want to know where Columbus is, 

BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you ates - aed where Roanoke Island i 
FRANK LESLIE’S WAR “MAPS. 


If you war to know wherd Ship Tsland is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIZE’S WAR MAPS. 
If you want to know where Savannah is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS 


If you want to know where most of the places are 
made famous during the Rebellion, 


BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WARK MAPS 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS 
BUY FRANK LESLIK’S WAR MAI’S 
BUY FRANK LESLIV’S WARK MAPS, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 
ave FRANK LESLIF’S WAR MAPS. 

UY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


BUY FRANK LESLIL’S WAR 


SHEET 
SHEET 
SHEET 


MAPS. 


ON ONE 
,ON ONE 
ON ONE 
ON ONE 
1ON ONE 


FOR SIX CENTS. 
FOR SIX CENTS, 
FOR SIX CENTS, 
SHEET FOR SIX CENTS, 
SHEET FORK SIX CENTS, 


—- = 


FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


A large sheet, containing a series of sixteen general 
aud special Maps, including one of the entire Bordcr 
and Southern States, with the positions of the Na- 
tional and Rebel Forces and the Blockading and Expe- 
ditionary Squadrons; also others exhibiting the 
operations of the Port Royal, Burnside and Butler 
Expeditions, and the positions of the Armies on the 
Potomac. Thisis an invaluable Companion to the 
Newspaper, 

To be had at all News Depots. Price Six Cents. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
No, 10 City Hall Square, New York. 





To all wanting Farms. 
YEW Setrtement or VINELAND—30 miles 
IN ‘from Phii adelj hia by Kairoad Good loam 
svil, highly productive for Wheat, Cern. Grass, 
fruits and Vegetables—good market—de lightful ecl- 
mate—where farming is Y prontable, espeetally there 
usiness openings can 


times, one where good be 
tound. Large numbers are scttling. Society good. 
Farms from $15 to $20 pe racre only, Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots tur sale. Four years’ time gi ven. Report 


of SOLON RUBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who 
has visited the place, toge ther with the * Vine land 
Rural,” giving full Goer: oeee wil! pe furnished. 
Addrvss Ss. &. LANDIS. P. M.., 
pa Vineland I’. O., Cumberiand Cu., New Jersey, 








WATCHES. 


A Wholesale Stock of 10,000 Watches 
to be Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Now is your time to buy and save the Jobbers’ and 
Retailers’ profits. 

This isto first opportunity offered for purchasing 
one Watch on equally as good terms as the regular 
dealers bay by the dozen. 

From the following partial list may be derived an 
idea of what can realy be saved by ; urchasing from 
first hands: 

— Silver-case, Open-face Watches, $6 50; usual 
price, $10. 

Solid 44 Ded case Cylinder Watches, $8; 


usual ye e,% 

Solid Sily Fins case Lever Watches, $10; usual 
price, $15. 

American Timekee ser, Silver Hunting-case Watch- 
es, $20; usual price, 

Solia Silver Hunting-case Lever Watches, fine 
Timekeepers—indic; A the day of the month accurately 
—$20; usual price, $35. 

oa unting-case Lady’s Watches, $28; usual 
price 

Fine Gold Hunting-case, beautifully enameled and 
set wi h genuine Diamonds, $415; usual price, $75. 

Fine English Levers, Heavy Gold Hunting-cases, 
$65; nanal | price, $85. 

Fine Silver, Hunting-case, Heavy Gold Plate, La- 
eta, Wate hes, equally” as good in finish as best Solid 

0 $12. 

In ordering, you will please inclose $2 as a guaran- 
tee that the packa ze will be taken, and you can pay 
the balance to the Express. All Orders from points 
south of Washington must be accompanied with 
funds in full. 

On examination of Goods, if partics are not suited 
they can return the same, and the money will be re- 
funded, less Express charges. 

Letters c ontaining orders must be registered, 

J.L. FERG USON, «68 Lroadway, N. ¥. 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
/ Prizes cashed and information fu nished by 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall 8t.,N. Y. 


DR. MARSHALL'S 
Headache and Catarrh Snuff 


Will cure nearly all the common 
DISEASES OF THE HNWEAD 
EXCEPT WRONG-HEADEDNESS. 


It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives ahealthy action to the parts affected, 

The editor of the Binghampton Jeprublican says 
that Marshall’s Snuff ia evidently a thing not té6 be 
SNEEZED AT, 


“International Bxhibition, 1862. 


THES LONDON ART JOURNAL TOR 
APRIL 


Contains the first division of an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF TITE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


This portion will consist of 200 Tilustrated p 
(nearby 1,000 Engravines}, and will be continued or 
eight consecutive months 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

Price 75 cts. per month; $9 per annum. 

Subscriptions rece iy and the trade supplied b 
346 VIRTUE & CO. -, 20 John 8t., New York. 





Book Agoncy, Ustablished 1847. 
Send for a Cireular 
HENRY STEPHENS, & ‘Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


——$—_$_—______.5 


" Books, Books, Books, ote. ever Astnns 
Box P. O, 1,256, New York, 346-49 


346-49 





Dr. Brown’s Patent Baby Tender. 


IIE greatest invention 
in the world for the 

















4 com fort and convenience of 
Mothersa dChildren. By 

a few simple changes the 

child has a Hobby Horse 

Buby Jumper, Sleeping 

ned Couch, Ottoman, high or 

pect NO, low Chair and Crih. *rices 
OX OOO for the Ottoman style, from 
9 £, Si2to $2. Standard asto 





$12, 
& CO., 644 Broedway, for descrptive Circulars. 


MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY TUE STATES OF 


Hentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the 

sworn Commissioners. 


aa The Managers’ Offices arc located at Covington, 
Kentucky and St. Louis, Missouri. 


VYRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20. 


a@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addrcrsing 

MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky, 


on 


Send to 3.8. BROWN 
000 





superintendence of 





MURRAY. EDDY & CO., St. Louis, Missouri, 
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« “g Wesson 8 Broeeh-Loading Rifle, 


_—. 





~<a tm on 
. 





Length of Barrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Bore, 
32-100 of an inch ; weight ouly 6 pounds. 

This ts the best Rifle yet inv ented, its great superi 
ori y consisting of rapidity and facility of Lovding 
and being used with a metallic Cartridge, there is nc 
escape at the breech, and cannot possi My be lowded 
improperly ; shoots’ with perfect accuracy; can be 
Qsed al) day without cleaning, oo“ will not heat with 
the most rapid firing W. STORRS, 

Sole pad, 25h Brondway. 

‘Also Agent for Smith & Wesson’s Revolvers and 

Cartridges. 31+” 0 


CARD ALBUMS, 


PATIENT. 
Public Notice is hereby given. thot all infringements 
of the Letters Patent granted by the — State 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. GrumMeE., o 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improv 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBU MS, common! 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to th 
extent of the law. These improv ements, patented b 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold j 
this market, under the denomination of Card Album: 
So many —~ ments have occurred on Mr. Grumel’ 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States 
thst Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediat 
legal proceedings against mg os purpos 
we have instructed our counsel, T. MeMahon 
Esqs., 271 Broadway, to commence rh at law and in 
<< against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r. Grumel has, by articler of attorn*y, duly an- 
thenticated, covstituted us his Sole Agents in th: 
United States for the sale of ri hts, under his Letter: 
Patent, to manufacture ‘nd se: and also for the sal 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAP HIC CARD “L 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of which can bx 
seen at our galleries. 

Cc. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
Mit Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS AND LOCKETS, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR RINGS, CHAINS AND PINs, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING in the Jewel 


8. 





= line. Inclose Stamp for full particulars. 

Iso la size Ambrotype Pins of Gen. McClellan, 
— alleck, Grant, Buell, Com. Foote and all 
the 


Cc, *?. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller 
208 Broad 


343 way, N. . J 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts.— 
_ fying 500 times, mailed on receipt of price. Ab 
ifferent powers, $1. Address f BOWEN 
Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


10,000 


, 
Address Box 302, Syracuse, 


C. LINHERR & C0., 


Artists in Hair and Jewellers, 


691 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Every description of ornament made in Hair, viz., 
” 


3430 


nts !— Magnificent chances for you! 
N.Y. 342-430 





BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, NECKLACES, 
CHAINS, FLOWERS, etc., etc, 344-480 








TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
DEALERS IN 
AND MILITARY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS, 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifles and 
Pistols. 
BACON’S CARTRIDGE 


ARMS 


NAVY PISTOLS 





6 Maiden Lane, New York. 333-360 
~@aineose Fishing Secret sent free for 10 cts. 
Address Box 12, Hinsdale, N. H. S41-46 





CHARLES HEIDSIECK 


CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the - 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 
can be seen at our office 
, 100 Pearl &., N. ¥ 


s 


The Medal awarded by the 
0000 7. W BAYAUD & 


CHAS. T. CHICKHAUS, 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Dealer in the most select brands of 
HAVANA SEGARS, 

Wholesale and Retail. Also 
CHICKHAUS’ CZLEBRATED 
SMOKING TOBACCO, 


{n Quarter and Half Gross Cases, at $12 per Grors 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


HE Advertiser having been restored to health 

in a few weeks by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe Lone Arreo- 
mox,and that dread disease, Consumrnion, is anxious to 
make known to his fellow-sufferers the n-eans of cure. To 
all who desire it he will send a copy of u..> *rescription 
ased (free of charg-), with directions for preparing and 
osing the same, which they will find a SURE CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, ac. The only 
object of the advertiser in sending the prescription is 








REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
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procure a small quantity of strychnine.” 


JEFF DAVIS FALLS BACK ON THE SOUTH PROPER. 
Jerr Davis—“ Will you allow me to trespass on your hospitality for a short time, till—I can hear from my friends in England ; or-— 





y 59 ORNAMENTAL IRON 959 
eJe} WORK, Wrought, Cast and Wire. oe 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS and IRON FURNITURE of every de 
scription. Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt 


of four 3-cent stam 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
60 86.259 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York, 





Agents.— Nothing has ever approached the popu 


larity of RicKARDS’ UNION PRIZE STATIONERY AND 
RECIPE PACKAGE, and its success is so universal 


that Agents are now making from gic to $15 per day. 
Send for a Circular, mailed free, 8. C. RICKARDS 
& co., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 3460 





Agen nts.—You can make one hundred and fifty 
r cent. by selling RICKARD’s Prize STATIONERY 
"ACKAGE, THE MULTOMICROON. It takes the peo- 
ple b storm, Circular — free, 8. C, RICK- 
ARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 3460 


Do You Want Money ?—Try the MAMMOTH 
GRAB Box, which contains $125,000 in sums ranging 
from one dollar to five thousan Only one dollar a 
grab. Address HALL, FETNITZE CO., Atkin- 
son Depot, N. H. 3460 





Howard Association. Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Medical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
various Diseases, end on the NEW REMEDIES em- 
loyed in the Dispensary, sent in sealed letter enve- 
opes, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, Howard Association, No, 2 South 
Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3450 


$150.—New Seven Octave Pianos—$150. 


With iron frames and overstrings ; do. with mould- 
ings, carved legs, inlaid name- board, &c., $160, $175, 
$185 and $200; with pearl keys, $225 and $250; 6 
octaves, $140, warranted for five years; second- han 
Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $60, $75 and $100. Melodeons 
Sgt bargains. 100 new and second-hand Pianos 

Melodeons to let from #2 to $6 per month, and 
rent allowed if purchased. eer, payments re- 
R 








ceiv HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
945-47 481 Broadway. 
Agents.—\We cannot supply the deman. You 

“an make $8 a day by eclling the Dime PANPROSPHIO- 

SIUM PRIZE ‘PACKAGE, price 0 cts containing 


16 new and original articles, meluding a Girt OF 
JEWELLERY. It you wows make money Bow send 
for a Circular, . H. CATELY & 

20 ‘102 Nassau 8t., ie York. 


TEREOSCOPE—With 12 
colored, sent free by mail for 50 cts. 
PARSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. Y. pene 


BALLOU’S 


Z.. x. &. 


Views, highly 
Adress F. 
336-47 





French Yoke 


SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO EIT. 


B@ SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


Ballou Bros., 


409 Broadway, 
New York. 








For sale A = the principal dealers throughout the 
United State: 





ents—You can make $8 per day by selling the 
DIME PANPROSPHOSIUM. PRICE 10 CENTS. 
WE CANNOT SUPPLY THE DEMAND. 
Contains sixteen new and original articles, with a 
Girt oF JEWELLERY. If 7? ve make. money 
now, send for a Circular, . CATELY & CO., 
102 Nassau St., N. Y. 3460 
Agency for the 
NEW HAVEN PATENT SHIRTS, 
MADE TO ORDER OR READY MADE. 
The finest, best fitting and cheapest Shirts offered 
in this city, at the 
SHIRT AND COLLAR DEPOT 
Nos. 87 and 89 William St., one door north of Maiden 


Lane. 
THEODORE C, GRANNIS, Agent. 


Gen. McClellan’s Vision of the War— 
A startling revelation, Price 10 cts. in stamps or 
cash, and sent by mail; for sale by W, H. CATELY 
& cO., 102 Nassau St., 'N. Y. 3460 


SENT BY EXPRESS 
EV SRYWHERE. 


ARDS 
PERFECT FITTING 


3460 








_SHIRTS.. 





Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted ns good a 
Shirt as sold in the retail store 6 at #2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 

BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 

?. S.—Those who think I cannot make a 

for $20 per dozen are mistaken. 
one dozen $20 fine Shirts. 

30 yds. New York Mills Muslin at 18 cts. peryd.$5 40 


ood Shirt 
Here is the cost of 


7 yards of fine Linen, at 56 cts. per yard.....:... 3 92 
RESINS GE CUR sons 00c6secsbetccvescccccacecs 6 00 
Lat dry, $1; buttons and cotton, 75 cts..-...... 1 75 
PWD cccseccsscsecscccoccceoseeeececeses s Coccce 2 93 

Total ...cccccccccccccccccccccseccceccoesoces $20 00 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of 
~ | ee. and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 

llars sent free everywhere. Theserules are 80 easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the gooda. 

The Exprees Company have orders to allow all par- 
ties to examine the goods before paying for them. If 
the goods are not as represented, you are at liberty to 
return them. 


5. W. H. WARD, from London, 
327 Rroadway, up-stairs, & 


one Between White and Walker Sts.. New York. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 
Are now considered tlre best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 








GLORIOUS PARSON BROWNLOW. 
The new Card Portraits of PARSON oof hal 
LOW, for which he sat in Cincinnati expreess for 


No. 501 mF 4 , York, 
are now ready for sale. 
Twenty-five cents in stamps will bring the Parson 


by return mail. Also, 
COMMODORE amecvs, 
CAPT. DAVIS 


GEN. HANCOCK, 
And all the anaes of the day. 
Geetogee sent on receipt of stamp 
Photographic Albums in great variety, and of supe- 
rior workmanship and dare ility. 3460 





$-Something New.—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
cal and Travelling, to sell 12 new articles of nme 
merit, Sales and profits large, Samples 25cts, In- 
close stamp. RICE & CO.,, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
346-480 


Sent by Express to all Parts of the 
Country, 








@\RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Six New YorK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with fine 

Linen Bosoms, made to order for $9, or $1 50 each. 

This is the only house in the city that uses New York 


Mills Muslin in Shirts at these prices. SINGLE 

SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMPLES, These Shirts are made 

with five different styles of Bosoms, and warranted in 

every respect, These Shirts are equal in quality and 

make to Shirts sold at other houses at $2 50 each, Try 

one for sample, FRED, LEWIS, 655 Broadway. 
346-490 





 ‘PRIPNDS or SOLDIERS ! 
A} Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, acd all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad- 
“ay. Snotlers charged low rates, 


Employment. 


HE FRANKLIN SeEwInG MACHINE Co. want 

Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal sala 
and expenses, or on commission. Address, wit 
stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, Sole Agents, box 202, 
Boston, Mass, 333-450 


10. 00 prices, to the Army or any one in- 
P 


terested therein. Inclose atamp for descriptive Cir- 
cular, J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y, 








WATCHES for sale, at wholesale 





SSS 


DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 

F A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is now 

made known in a “TREATISE ON FOREIGN AND 
NATIVE HERBAL PREPARATIONS,” published by 
DR. O. PHELPS BROWN. The prescription, fur- 
nished him by a young clairvoyant girl, while in a 
state of trance, has cured everybody who has taken it, 
never having failed ina single case, It isequally sure 
in cases of Fits as of D epepete, and the ingredients 
may be found in any store. Those who are 

affiieted with Goneumitien. ronchitis or Asthma may 
also be cured by the use of my Herbal Preparations. 
T will send this valuable prescription free to any = 
son on receipt of their name. Address DR. 
PHELPS BROWN, No. 19 Grand S8t., Jersey city. 
N.J. H6o 
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GALLANT SEIZURE OF THE REBEL GUNBOAT 
PLANTER, 


In the Harbor of Charleston. 2-528 = ’ 
Tue last arrival from Port Royal brings us accounts of 
one of the most daring exploits of the war, namely, the sei- 
zure, on the night of the 12th of May, of the rebel armed 
steamer Planter, at the wharves of Charleston, and her suc- 
cessful escape under the guns of Fort Sumter. This gallant 
exploit was performed by nine men, comprising the pilot, 
engineers and working crew. Taking advantage of a night 
when the officers of the Planter were on shore, they quietly 
vot up steam, slipped down the harbor, running right under 
the guns of Fort Sumter, it now being daylight, giving the 
usual signals, and then, when out of the range of the guns 
of the fort, raised a white flag, and steered straight for the 
blockading steamer Augusta, to the officers of which they gave 
up the vessel. The Planter is a large vessel, built expressly 
for the sounds and rivers of the coast, and was the most 
valuable gunboat in possession of the rebels at Charleston. | 
She had on board six guns—one 7-inch rifled gun, one 8-inch 
columbiad, one 8-inch howitzer, two 32-pound rifled guns, 
and one 24-pounder, with about 200 rounds of ammunition. 
It is said that the Planter is just the vessel needed for thie | 
navigation around Hilton Head, and will prove invaluable . 
to the Government. | 
The names of the men who performed this gallant and | 
perilous exploit are Robert Smalls, pilot; John Smalls and | 
Alfred Gradine, engineers; Abraham Jackson, Gabriel Turno, 
William Morrison, Samuel Chisholm, Abram Allston and 
David Jones. 
It will be curious to know how much the admiration for 
this act, one which would have covered white men with ap- 








WAR ON THE MISSISSIPPI-—-THE LAST BROADSIDE OF THE VARUNA--COMMANDER BOGGS, OF THE U, 8. N., FIRING THE LAST THREE GUNS 


plause, will be qualified by the fact that these nine gallant OF THE NATIONAL GUNBOAT VARUNA AS SHE SINKS—THE WOUNDED HAD BEEN REMOVED, BUT THE DEAD GO DOWN WITH THE 
men were all of them negroes? VESSEL, THE OLD FLAG FLYING OVER THEM.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. WM. WAUD,—SEE PAGE 184. 


Commander Parrott’s Report. 


The following interesting report from Commander Parrott has been and three children are also on board, She carries one 32-pounder and Commander Dupont, in forwarding this dispatch, says in relation to 
received at the Navy Department, having been forwarded by Com- | one 24-pounder howitzer, and has also on board four large guns, which | the rebel steamer Planter: She was the armed dispatch and transpor- 


mander Dupont: , : she was engaged in transporting. 1 send her to Port Royal at once, in | tation steamer attached to the Engineer Department at Charl n, 
UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP AUGUSTA, order to take advantage of the present good weather. send Charles- | under Brigadier-General Ripley, whose barque a short time since was 
} Or¥ CHARLESTON, May 13, 1862, ton papers of the 12th, and the very intelligent contraband who was in | brought to the blockading fleet by several contrabands. The bringing 

Sir—I have the honor to inform you that the rebel armed steamer | charge will give you the information which he has brought off, I have | out of the steamer, under all the circumstances, would have done c 





Planter was brought out to us this morning from Charleston by eight | the honor to request that you will send back, a8 soon a8 convenient, the | to any one, At four o’clock in the morning, in the absence of the cap- 
contrabands, and delivered up to the squadron, Five colored women * officer and crew sent on board, i:in, who was on shore, she left her wharf, close to the Government 





Rebel Gunboat Breckinridge, Varuna—Commander Boggs. Governor Moore, Beverley Kennon Commander. 


DESPERATE ENGAGEMENT, APRIL 24, BETWEEN THE U. 8. GUNBOAT VARUNA, COMMANDER BOGGS, AND THE REBEL STEAM RAM J. C. DRECKINBIDGE, AND THE REBEL GUNBOAT GOVERNOR MOORE. 
FROM A SKETOH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. WM. WAUD. SEE PAGE 134. 
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Palmetto and rebel flags flying, passed 





office and headquarters, with the 
the successive iorts, saluting as usual by blowin 
After getting beyond the range of the last gun 
rebel flags aud hoisted a white onc. The Ouwar 
of the blockading squadron in the main channe), and 
tire when her commander made out the white flag. 
the steamer is a 32-pounder or pivot, and a fine 24-pounder howitzer. 
She has beside on her deck four other guns—one seven-inch rifled— 
whick were to be taken, on the morning of the eseape, to the new fort 
on the middle ground. One of the four belonged to Fort Sumter, and 
had been struek in the rebel attack on the fort on the muzzle. Robert 
Sinali, the intelligent slave and pilot of the boat, who performed this 
bold feat so skilfully, informed me of this fact, presuming it would be 
a matter of interest to us to have ssession of this gun. This man, 
Robert Small, is superior to any who have come into our lines, intelli- 
gent as many of them have been. His information has been most inte- 
resting, and portions of it of the utmost importance. The steamer is 
quite a valuable acquisition to the squadron by her good machinery and 
very light draft. The officer in charge brought her through St. Helena 
Sound, and by the inland passage down Beaufort river, arriving here at 
ten o'clock last night. On board the steamer when she left Charleston 
were eight men, five women and three children. 1 shall continue to 
em joy Bmall asa pilot on board the Planter for inland waters, with 
which he appears to be very familiar. 

I do not know whether, in the views of the Government, the vessel 
will be considered.a prize ; but if so, I respectfully submit to the de- 
partment the claims of the man Small and his associates. ee 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, F. 8. DUPONT, 
Flag Officer Commanding, &c. 





g the steam whistle. 
she hauled down the 
d was the inside ship 
was preparing to 
The armament of 
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The Situation. 

Tun relative situations of the National and rebel forces 
have not greatly changed during the week. Gen. McClellan 
has pushed his forces to the Chickahominy river, 15 miles 
from Richmond, the enemy retiring behind that river, and 
burning the bridge across it in his rear. Gen. McClellan 
telegraphs to Washington, under date of May 17th, a brief 
account of a movement up the Pamunkey river, as follows: 

“ A combiued naval and army expedition under Capt, Murray, United 
States Navy, with troops and artillery under Major Willard and Capt. 
Ayres, of the Army, went some 25 miles up the Pamunkey river to-day, 
and forced the rebels to destroy two steamers and some 20 schooners. 
The expedition was admirably managed, and all concerned deserve 
great credit.”’ 

The iron-clad vessels Galena, Monitor and Naugatuck, 
and the gunboats Aroostook and Port Royal, which sailed 
up the James river some days ago, silencing all the batteries 
on its banks, on the 16th reached a point named Fort Dar- 
ling, eight miles below Richmond. Here they found the 
narrow channel of the river obstructed by sunken vessels, 
among them, it is supposed, th: rebel iron-cased steamers 
Yorktown and Jamestown, and other obstacles. An unsuc- 
cessfal effort was made to remove them, under the fire from 
Fort Darling, a commanding work, heavily armed. The 
undertaking was made by the Aroostook and Port Royal, 
wooden gunboats (the iron steamers being unfitted for such 
work), which suffered some damage, and a loss of 15 killed 
and 11 wounded. Fort Darling is situated on a bluffso high, 
that the guns of the vessels could yot be elevated sufficiently 
to reach them. The fort could not stop the iron vessels if 
the obstructions in the river were removed. ‘lo remove 
these, it may be necessary to silence the fort by a mortar 
attack, or take it by a land force. The fall of Richmond 
before McClellan may, however, render any further demon- 
strations against it unnecessary. The single gun of the 
Naugatuck, a rifled 100-pounder, burst on the first dis- 
charge. 

In the South-West the army of Gen. Halleck is gradually 
closing on that of Beauregard, who still retains his position 
at Corinth, whére he has been joined by Gen. Lovell with 
his forces trom New Orleans, by the late garrison at Pensa- 
cola, and, in fact, by all the rebel soldiers of the South-West. 
He evidently has staked the issue of the war on the result 
of the impending battle. His force is unquestionably very 
large, well posted aud strongly fortified. Many of his 
troops nevertheless are raw levies, impressed men, poorly 
armed and disaffected. Whole regiments, it is said, have 
attempted to desert, and great demoralization prevails among 
them. They are. moreover, short of supplies. If not soon 
attacked in his own position by Gen. Halleck, it seems proba- 
ble that he will be forced to give him battle outside of 
Corinth. or to retreat. Much depends on the impending 
struggle, and although we do not permit ourselves to doubt 
the result, yet all reflecting n en, considering the accidents 
and chances of war, must look forward to it with anxiety. 

Pensacola was evacuated by the rebels on the night of the 
%th of May, and is now held by the National forces. The 
rebels burned the Navy Yard, and as far as possible destroyed 
their entrenchments and the forts. The rebels now hold 
only Wilmington, Charleston, Mobile and Galveston, on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The Government has recovered 
and holds Norfolk, Beaufort, Bull Bay, Port Royal, Bruns- 
wick, Savannah harbor, Fernandina, San Augustine, Apala- 
chicola, Pensacola and New Orlg@ans. This list will doubtless 
soon be extended to include all the ports now held by the 
revels, making their isolation from the sea complete. 

A most important feature in the latest news from the 
South is the decided tendency manifested in North Carolina 
to return under the National authority. The people of the 
State, in convention, has pronounced against giving further 
aid to the rebellion, thus virtually returning to the Union. 
In reply to the demand of Jeff Davis for additional troops 
and means of transportation for his army to and through 


’ 


| part of the State, without intervention from the State 





authorities or armies. 

The rebel warfare in Tennessee having degenerated into 
mere raids of guerilla bands, Gen. Negley has notified the 
people that the property of all citizens who may be found 
aiding the marauders will be confiscated, and that every 
citizen found in arms in connection with these guerilla 
bands will be shot. 


Why did the Battle of Williamsburg fail to be a 
Decisive Victory? 

AGarn, “ Some one has blundered!” The heavy loss of life 
and the fearful list of wounded at the severely contested 
and dearly won battle of Williamsburg—a battle that deserved 
to have been, and might have been crowned with a victory 
so decisive as to have put the rebel capitol in our power 
within 48 hours thereafter—for the loss of life, for the fright- 
ful list of wounded, and for the indecisive result, with all 
its consequences of renewed struggles, there is some one 
responsible, Some one is responsible for exposing, for a 
whole day, a division of 10,000 men to an unequal contest 
with a rebel force of 30,000, in a position chosen by itself, 
with works heavily mounted with artillery, and with every 
diabolical device of war brought to lend its aid in its behalf. 
The chroniclers of Europe, when seeking to express in terms 
most forcible the severity of a battle, speak of the ranks of 
the contending armies as having been “ decimated.” Heint- 
zelman’s command at Williamsburg was decimated three 
times over—almost one-third of his heroic soldiers were 
killed or wounded. For ten long hours he fought, unflinch- 
ingly, numbers three times his own—regiment on regiment 
standing on its ground after every cartridge had been spent, 
savagely charging with the bayonet on their.entrenched and 
protected assailants, when the murderous fire became too 
hot for flesh and blood to bear. 

And yet there were 30,000 men within supporting distance, 
within hearing of the din of the battle, and willing and 
eager to rush to the support of their struggling comrades in 
arms. Why were they held leashed, when their irresistible 
advance would have terminated the wavering fortunes of 
the day, terminated an unequal contest, and converted the 
rebel evacuation of Williamsburg into a wild rout ora general 
surrender, and have given us to-day the possession of Rich- 
mond—perhaps have terminated the war? Why? 

Because they were commanded by a man either triply 
traitor, or controlled by motives so low and vile, that it 
would be a compliment to call him a traitor. Stone is an 
injured patriot, and Grant should be apotheosized as a far- 
seeing and most competent General, so long as Sumner is 
outside of Fort Lafayette, or allowed to weigh down the 
energies and nullify the patriotic impulses of his soldiery 
by retaining a command in the National army. Beauregard 
as an open enemy is less to be dreaded than Sumner as a 
friend. We are speaking no idle words. The battle of 
Williamsburg cost us more in the way of life and wounds 
than the defeat at Bull Run, and with no commensurate re- 
sult. This fearful price is directly chargeable, unless all tesli- 
mony in the case be false, upon the conduct of General 
Sumner; and we speak on behalf of those who had “ friends, 
or sons, or brothers there ;” on behalf of the much abused but 
most valiant Sickles Brigade, which fought almost alone the 
severest fight of the war; on behalf of the wrecked Ist Mas- 
sachusetts and the gallant New Jerseymen, who maintained 
the terrible struggle against an overwhelming, fortified enemy 
in front, and a treacherous, or imbecile, or selfish General be- 
hind—so selfish and narrow-minded as to permita punctilio, a 
question of relative rank, or a cherished personal spite, to 
stand between him and his duty to God, his country and his 
brothers in arms! 

The field of battle before Williamsburg is described as 
follows by one who was there—and it was in this terrible 
area of swamps, abattis, batteries and traps of devilish 
ingenuity, that Heintzelman’s division, the doomed 10,000, 
fought : 

** Some one should be here,” writes this eye-witness, “to photograph 
the vast lunette of forest-tree cheraua-d--frise, in which over 25,000 of 
the rebels, in ambush, and under the protection of a rear line of forts of 
vast strength, with heavy cannon in position, awaited the advance of the 
Union troops. For no description with the pen, no painting with words, 
no use by artist of pencil or brush, can possibly convey even an ap- 
proximately accurate idea of the nature of the ground, which the rebels 
first picked out, and then ingeniously prepared with axes, wielded by 
slaves, and directed by West Point engineers. No imagination of the 
densely thicketed and wooded pens in which Braddock was defeated and 
St. Clair lost his army and his reputation, can prepare the mind for the 
realization of the difficulties of the rebel defences before Williamsburg. 
Standing upon the parapets of Fort Magruder—a bastioned work is 
large as Foriress Monroe, with a wide moat, filled with water, and hay- 
ing a sweep of the plains at every point of the compass—and, looking 
towards Yorktown, you see a_horseshoe-shaped sweep of forest, a mile 
and more around—you sec it fringed on the inside wlth a gigantic abat- 
tis of fallen timber, against which the eyes fairly ache, in their sweep of 
a mile and more of look—you see for a part of the way, beginning at the 
end nearest to Williamsburg, a deep, wide ravi-e, obstructed but little 
by stumps, and navies a hard bottom, and you say instantly, ‘ There, 
reserves could be held secure from the fire of a million rifles’-—you looked 
to the left and you see upon the plain one fort, two forts, three forts— 
forts away to a dammed-up body of water, bounded next an impassable 
ravine <3 by a high and narrow mill-dam, commanded by a battery 
overlooking it, and the passage of which would be a labor tliat the war- 
riors that crossed the bridge of Lodi would have been swept from like 

oat-chaff, Godown from the high parapets of Fort Magruder, and go 
away over to the right (western) point of the horseshve of the rebel 
position, pass through that ‘ravine’ (so convenient and secure for the 
reception of the reiniorcements to be marched up from Williamsburg), 
and enter, if you can, the c»evawr-de-frise of forest trees tumbled with 
cowurdly and savage ingenuity 500 feet wide, and stretching further thaa 
bene can see to the west upon an are of difficulty that would appal the 

ravest troops that England, France or Russia ever sent into the field. 
The fallen timber was mostly hemlock and pine. Grown on a swamp, 
it was thick and rank. The trees were cut go as to interlock their 
branches. They lapped each other. The ing 
astonishing. But you soon study out a craftier arrangement; in little 
alleys leading into this terrible cover—going straight—seemingly ending 
—turning at right angles—advancing again—cerimnating anew in «mass 
of Jimibs and trunks and branches through which a tiger could not force 
himself—alleys leading in from the open space before Fort Magruder, 
and made for the rebels to conveniently co ind come in their labor of 


sheltered massacre of unprotected Northerners. Get through this mon- 
strous cover if you have a change of clothes and the hopes of a second 





the cotton States, Governor Clark replied by saying that the 
rebel Government had received all the aid from North Caro- 
lina, that it could expect, and that hereafter no more troops 
would be permitted to leave the State, and also that he had 
ordered all the ..orth Carolina State troopshome. Governor 
Clark also informed the rebels that they could use the rail- 
roads in retreating homewards, but that they would run 
their own risk of being intercepted by a Union force at any 


growth of skin—et into the thick standing forest of which it was last 


enuity of the chopping is |. 


vision had been engaged from seven o’clock in the morning 
—he reached the battle-ground, where he joined Hooker, 
sorely pressed and in great danger, who eagerly inquired for 
the reinforcements for which he had sent, as soon as he had 
ascertained tlie strength of the enemy and the strength of 
his position. The messages had been sent to Heiutzelman 
—sent by officer after officer to prevent miscarriage or fail- 
ure from accident to the bearer—but none had been received 
by that officer. They had been opened by Sumner, who 
‘‘ranked”—accursed word!—who ranked Heintzelman, 
and who indorsed on them ‘‘ opened and read by the sentor 
officer on this field,” but who did nothing—did not send for- 
ward the needed reinforcements, but left the gallant Hooker 
and the impatient Heintzelman still in the ‘jaws of hell,” 
alone and unsupported. One of these appeals, addressed to 
Gen. Heintzelman in the usual military form. was afterwards 
found, wet and covered with the blood of the dragoon who 
bore it. It is as follows: 


IN FRONT OF WILILJAMSBURG, } 
MAY 5—11.20A.M. § 
Thave had a hurd contest all the morning, but don’t despair of success. 
My men are hard at work, but a good deal exhausted. 
tt is reported to me that my communication with you by the York 
town road is clear of the evemy. Batteries, cavalry and infantry can 
take post by the side of mine to whip the enemy. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, J, HOOKER, 
Brigadier-General, &c. 


Heintzelman had gone when the dragoon yeached head- 
quarters. The note was handed to Gen. Sumner. He read 
it, and made the following reply to it upon the envelope. 
and handed it back to the dragoon: 

** Opened aud read by the senior officer on this field.” 

“The senior officer on this field” was more anxious to 
proclaim the fact of his ‘‘ seniority ” than to save the lives 
of a gallant soldiery or win a battle for the National cause! 
The brave—aye, the betrayed—Hooker had a right to ex- 
claim, as he is reported to have exclaimed: 


“ History will not be believed, when it tells thst the devoted officers 
and men of my division were permitted to carry on their unequal strug- 
gle, from morning until night, unaided, in the presence of more than 
30,000 of their comrades, with arms in their hands. Nevertheless, i. is 
true!” 


Gen. Kearney reinforced Hooker at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon with five regiments. Up to that time, the unequal 
contest had gone on from 7 o’clock in the morning, witha 
loss of 2,046 men! 


“T have told,” says the correspondent of a daily contemporary, “ the 
story of this bloody battle, and how the courage of our men enabled 
Heintzelman to fight for six hours against the odas of three to one, aad 
against other and greater odds than disciplined troops ever before 
encountered. And wider snd wider spreads the opinion through th« 
army every hour that it only needed that Sumner should have spared 
Heintzelman a third or a half of his force standing idle in the woods, 
only a mile off, to have enabled him to crush the enemy right at 
Williamsburg, and have taken or dispersed the great force which we 
may now have to fight again in front.” 


For hours Hooker’s brave soldiers fought ‘* with no am- 
munition,” testifies another correspondent, ‘‘ except such 
cartridges as they could pick up from their own dead and 
wounded, or from those of the enemy.” 

The conduct of Gen. Sumner meets no single reprobation. 
The tenor of all reports from the battle-field, as far as he is 
concerned, is the same and concurrent. We have quoted 
from the 7'ribune ; we now quote the World: 


“The more complete are our returns from and understanding of the 
positions and fortunes of the various corps engaged, the more glaring is 
the fact that not half so much was accomplished by us as should have 
been, and that what luck we had was owing, first, to the bravery of our 
troops; second, to the opportune though late arrival of Gen, McClellan 
on the field, 

“The truth might as well be told, It is lawful, as I believe, to narrate 
all facts connected with a battle fought. Gen. Sumner shamefully mis- 
managed the affair, From some unaccountable apathy, he deferred 
availing himself of the 20,000 troops standing in idle reserve. He 
allowed Gen. Hooker, with not more than 10,000 effective men, to main 
tain a most distressing and unequal contest against twice or three times 
his number, from 7 o’clock in the morning till the middle of the atier- 
noov, Gen, Hooker’s regiments expended all their amaunition ; some 
of them held their positions hours after their cartridge-boxes were 
empty, and lost scores of men with no power to injure theenemy. His 
left was turned; he was forced to partially fall back; he suffered ter 
ribly, and when reinforcements at last came, it was too late to make 
asything more than a drawn game of our main battle on the left wing. 

“ On the right—though Hancock’s superb coolness of movement gave 
us the victory for which Hooker had been so bloodily contending all day 
—on the right, 1 say, the management was even worse, It was criminal 
to send oaly 5,000 men on a flank movement involving several miles’ 
circuit through forests and ravines. If the enemy had thrown 10 regi 
ments around Hancock, as he might, instead of three, he would have 
crushed us to powder. If Hooker had been early and strongly sup 
ported he would have carried the intrenchments, and captured thousands 
of prisoners before noon of that trying day. 

**So much for the chief manager. ‘In consequence of his and other 
drawbacks, crimination and recrimination prevailed throughout the 
action, between the leaders of corps @armées who participated in igg 
conduct.’’ 


Of the interview between Gens. Heintzelman and Hookcr, 
when the former reached the field, another correspondent 
writes : 


* About 1 o’clock, Heintzelman found the gallant General sorely 
yressed and in great danger. Hooker inquired jor the reinforcements 
1¢ had sent for, by a path through the woods only a mile long—seut to 
Heintzelman for. His written message was received and read by Sum 
ner soon after Heintzelman left headquarters. Heintzelman instantly 
sent two orderlies with another message to Sumner for a portion of his 
30,000—sent two, so that if one was killed the other could go through. 
He also began sending to the rear, to hurry up the march of the brigades 
floundering through the mud. Officer alter officer he sent to the rear, 
on this painfully anxious mission—till he was frequently wholly alone 
on the field, I told yesterday how he encouraged the troops—how he 
rallied and led baek broken companies—how he gathered the fragments 
of two bands of music, and while awaiting the coming of reinforcements 
from Sumner on his right or from out of the mud in the rear, animated 
the drooping courage of Hooker’s vutnumbered and almost over- 
mastered men, with ‘Yankee Doodle’ and the ‘ Star Spangled Banner.’ 
To the repeated messages he sent to Sumner for aid, he got no reply 
whatever. At 5 o’clock, and not before, Sumner ordered Hancock to the 
front. Before 5, Berry had come up with his brigade, and saved us from 
the most imminent rein that has lowered upon our cause since Bull 


, 
, 


un. 

“ The thousands who unnecesserily wear mourning, in the North and 
West, for our victory at Williamsburg, will now understand the causes 
of the terrible mortality which accompanied the demonstration of our 
superiority over the Southern barbarians 

We have hardly heart or patience to comment on this tes- 
timony—the needless slaughter and inconsequent result. 
Gen. McClellan, who knew he was moving on the rear of a 
great army, ought to have been at the front, where his 
word would have been law. But he lingered at Yorktown, 
only reaching the theatre of active operations late in the 
afternoon, to learn the results of Gen. Hancock’s episode in 





week a part.” 

It was in this infernal labyrinth that Hooker’s division 
was sent forward to engage the enemy 
previous number, how they fought, how bravely, and how 
well. Alarmed by the heaviness of the fire, Heintzelman, 
previously in consultation with Sumner, Keyes, Smith and 
Hancock, hurried to the front, and at one o’clock—the di- 


We have told, ina! 


the fight—a brilliant episode, but in no way to be compared 
to the heavy work performed by the ovérmatched division 
of Heintzelman, and of the ¢xtent and value of which the 
Commander-in-Chief does not seem to have been able to 
form an idea untila week or more afterwards, when he 
frankly confessed his own lack of participation in the affair, 
and complete ignorance of its detalls. The correspondent 
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SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





of the New York Times (the facts of the case must have 
been most patent to have forced a concurrence so wonder- 
ful among the correspondents of the rival metropolitan 
journals), in a reswmé of affairs in the Peninsula, dated May 
llth, tells us: 


“‘ A review of what has been hastily written shows that some have 
not been duly considered for the share they had in that important en- 
gagement at Williamsburg, whose history cannot be correctly written 
without dealing more harshly, perhaps, than charity would warrant 
with men whose worst crime is the lack of capacity equal to their posi- 
tion. Much as was accomplished that day, the results fell far short of 
what had been possible with more of promptness and decision where it 
was most needed. An earlier arcival of Gen. McClellan would have 
settled the fate of the day in season to have enabled our army to have 
followed up their victory that night, instead of waking to find the enemy 
gone in the morning.” 

Of the briJliant episode of Gen. Hancock’s division, 
which was the burthen of Gen. McClellan’s first report, the 
correspondent of the Tribune says: 

“The reader of the reports ip the Philadelpltia /nguirer would cer- 
tainly suppose that Gen. Hancock’s fight on our right was the principal 
battle. How easy itis to correct this error. Hancock had only be- 
tween “0 and 30 killed and wounded, and only four regiments engaged. 
His affair was but a skirmish. On the left Heintzelman was compelled 
to fight a great battle of vastly more consequence than Bull Run, and 
he won it too. He had 17 regiments engaged from first to last—12 of 
Hooker’s and five of Kearney’s; and his logs in killed, wounded and 
missing was 2,046!” 


The correspondent of the Herald also attests : 


“The Excelsior brigade, commanded by Col. Nelson Taylor, Acting 
Brigadier-General. all fought gallantly, and lost more men than any 
others. Some of the newspapers have very wrongly attributed the vic- 
tory at Williamsburg to Hancock’s troops. This is a great mistake. 
Hancock’s conduct was, as Gen. McClellan observes in his dispatches, 
brilliant and superb; but, compared to the bulk of the hard fighting of 
the day, it was a mere dash -f afew minutes. The hard fighting was 
done by the divisions of Gen. Philip Kearney and Gen. Hooker. They 
began to fight at seven o’clock in the morning, and were engaged until 
half-past two o’clock P.M. Their loss, as is shown by the officiel re- 
ports, is over 2,090 killed and wounded—to be exact, 2,073. Gen Kear- 
ney’s division, too, was the first to enter Williamsburg. His division 
alone lost 471 men killed and wounded. In Hancock’s whole division 
there were not over 30 men killed and wounded, and most of them were 
only wounded.” 

On the facts and testimony here adduced no comment is 
necessary. The murderous mismanagement or criminality 
at Ball’s Bluff, and at Pittsburg Landing, was paralleled at 
Williamsburg; and if we escaped defeat at Pittsburg Land- 
ing and Williamsburg, it was through the indomitable hero- 
ism of our soldiery and special Divine interposition ! 
When we reflect on what we have escaped and might have 
achieved, we must feel that there is little to choose be- 
tween Stone, and Grant, and Sumner! It will require an 
army more powerful than ours to survive such leadership. 
Why Halleck was not at Pittsburg Landing and McCletlan 
at Williamsburg, future events and developments may per- 
haps explain, if not justify. It may have had something to 
do with ‘‘ strategy,” which, so far as we can understand, is 
quite the reverse of Napoleonism in war—at least, it does 
not require the Commander-in-Chief to be at the head of 
his army, but is content to leave the fortunes of war to the 
possible concurrence of bickering subordinates! If the 
people of these United States emerge from their war safely 
and in their integrity, the doctrine of a special Providence, 
which overrules the follies and shortcomings of man for 
good, will have received its sublimest illustration! 

Since the above was written and put in type the telegraph 
announces that ‘‘Gen. Sumner has been relieved of his com- 
mand”—which, interpreted into plain English, probably 
signifies that he is under arrest, and will be court-martialed, 
as he ought to be. 








The Industrial Crisis in Europe—Who is Responsible ? 

Tue English papers are teeming with sad accounts of the 
destitution and starvation prevailing in the manufacturing 
districts, and the British Government is much concerned 
to know how to relieve the great and increasing sufferings 
of the working people, which, it is charged, are consequent 
on the war inthis country. Some of the papers urge British 
and French interference to stop the war as a means of relief, 
with the apparent belief that industry and commerce would 
at once revive. This is exceedingly doubtful. A very long 
time would elapse, even if the war were ended to-day, before 
affairs would resume their old channels. 

For those who personally suffer, the American people have 
the deepest sympathy, and they would be glad to extend to 
them all possible aid. For the sake of these, as well as for 
their own sakes, the American people are straining every 
nerve to bring this war to a conclusion, and by a perfect re- 
establishment of the National power secure permanent 
peace, and set the wheels of industry again in motion. Let 
those who suffer remember this. Let them remember also, 
that if it had not been for the open sympathy expressed for 
the rebellion, and the indirect aid extended to it by the 
English and French Governments, it would never have 
reached its present proportions, and would have been extin- 
guished long ago, with a scarcely appreciable interruption of 
industry or trade in any part of the world. It was the bad 
faith and hosti'ity of these Governments which have brought 
starvation on Manchester and stopped the looms of Lyons. 
Let the suffering peoples of Europe never forget that the 
leaders of the Rebellion and their own rulers are wholly 
responsible for the evils that have befallen them. 

There can be but one solution of the question agitating 
this country—the perfect re-establishment of the National 
authority over the whole country. European interference, 
open or covert, cannot prevent that result—it may delay it, 
and thus prolong the period of suffering for the workmen of 
England and France. The industrial interests of the world 
are as much involved tn our speedy success and the death of 
this horrible Rebellion as are our own. 





Beavtirut Steer ENGRAVING OF Mrs. Presmpent Lin- 
COLN.—FRANK LESLI£’s MONTHLY for June commences a series of 
great public interest—the Representative Women of America. The 
present number contains a superb, full-length picture of Mrs. President 
Lincoln, beautifully engraved on steel by Capewell & Kimmell, from a 
photograph by Brady. It is undoubtedly the first National Portrait that 
has been published of the Lady of the White House, and well deserves 
the compliment of a handsome frame. In addition to this work of 
art, there is the usual steel Fashion Plate, carefully colored. There are 





also nedrly 50 illustrations of general ifterast. The literature is of the | 


highest class, and conststs of Romances, Stories, Biograph‘es, subjects 
of National and social fnterest, at once instructive and amusing ; besides 
carefully selected melange of agreeable summer reading. 


FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY is at once the largest, most varied and most 
beautifully illustrated of all the serials. It has also incorporated with it 
FRANK LESLIE’s GAZETTE OF FASHION—a work indispensable to the 
boudoir—while the Needlework Department renders it equally valuable 
to the cottage. 





Mr. Epwin JamMEs.—The gentleman whose name heads 
this paragraph has been arraigned before the American public in quite 
an unwarranted and ungenerous manner. It is well known that*Mr. 
James was one of the most distinguished members of the London bar, 
a Liberal in politics, and at one time representing one of the most pow- 
erful British constituencies in Parliament, There was a time when his 
prospects seemed fair to secure the most distinguished position under 
the Crown and Constitution of England open to members of his profes- 
sion. No doubt he aspjred to it, as he had a right to do, and no doubt 
he endeavored to secure it by such means as the organization of society 
and the state of politics in England make requisite. He became involved 
pecuniarily, and was brought under all the embarrassments which this 
unhappy position entails in England, worse and more than in any other 
country in the world, for the debtor, whatever his integrity, is there 
liable to imprisonment for debt, for the whole term of his life. For this 
probably, and for other reasons that do not concern us or the public, 
Mr. James came to America, and after a due study of our Constitution 
and laws, brought his unquestioned and unquestionable talents to the 
American bar. An attempt has lately been made to shut him off from 
practice in our Courts, on the score of his antecedents in London, and 
on the strength of ex-parte publications made there since his departure. 
We conceive, as we have already said, that the movement against him 
is equally unwarranted and ungenerous. So long as Mr. James dis- 
charges his duties here as a citizen and a lawyer, faithfully and honor- 
ably, he is entitled to our respect and consideration. How are we to 
judge of the truth or value of allegations made against him anonymously 
in a foreign land, and where there exist social, professional and other 
standards and conditions essentially different from ourown? Are we 
to resolve ourselves into an inquisitorial committee on the case of every 
man who chooses to cast his lot in America? The time, we take it, is 
past when every foreigner who wears a beard, has dirty linen, smells 
of gin and speaks broken English, is a “count” at the least. We are 
not likely as a people, in this decade, to render to any stranger a respect 
or consideration which his conduct here does not merit. It is our pride 
and glory th t the socially and politically oppressed of other countries 
may come here, find a refuge from persecution and undeserve 1! oppro- 
brium, and take a stand and maintain it on their merits. We see no 
reason why Mr. James should not be accorded this right and privilege. 





Tne New Orleans correspondent of the Charleston Mer- 
cury states that “ 12,000 foreign denizens of New Orleans had organized 
to fight in defence of New Orleans, but declined going out to fight in 
the Confederate cause.”” It may comfort the rebels to know that five 
times 12,000 “ foreign denizens” of the Nortliern States have organized 
to defend the North, and are ready to go as far as need be to fight in the 
Union cause, 





“Tre Mississrrrt.”—Among the monstrous conceptions 
of the rebels at New Orleans, which Com, Farragut squelched in the 
parturition, was a sea-thing called, or to be called, the “ Mississippi,” a 
composite contrivance, a cross between Aries and Scorpio, partly a ram 
and partly a stinger, and a battery in addition, a combination of the 
Manassas and the Louisiana, with ‘a smart touch” of the Merrimac 
The Charleston Mercury thus describes what she was and might have 
been, had not the National flotilla incontinently steamed up the river, 
and, as aforesaid, squelched the monster before its birth: 

“The great Mississippi steam ram had just been launched a few days, 
and would not have been ready to operate for 40 days more, She was a 
propeller, with three screws and 16 engines, to carry 20guns of the larg- 
est calibre, Her projection, or ram, was 20 feet of soll timber, to be 
shod with an additional steel point. She was three times as large and 
powerful as the Virginia, floated beautifully, and was sea-going. All 
the naval officers who saw her say that she was the finest ship in the 
world, and that it is confidently asserted by officers of high rank that 
without a gun she could have destroyed the Yankee fleet. She was to 
have been ready by the first of February, The contractor was a Mr, 
Mift, a brother-in-law of Mr. Mallory. The wood-work was finished 
long ago, and there has been great anxiety and impatience about the 
dilatory manner of completing the iron-work and machinery. 

“The people of New Orleans and the surrounding country offered the 
Government and its agents all their mechanical resources and workmen. 
They were declined until three days before the attack. Up to that time 
nightwork had not been put upon the boat, $100,000 bounty was some 
time since offered to the contractor to get it ready in time. Rewards 
were offered to others, Lovell said, to the remonstrances of citizens, 
that his hands were tied, and he could do no more than he was doing. 
Gov. Moore said that matters were going on well, and that the city was 
safe. He could do nothing. The citizens offered money and labor to 
fortify the levee between the city and the forts, but their offers were de- 
clined as unnecessary. Three days before the appearance of the Yankee 
ships at New Orleans, Gov. Moore quietly departed with his chief coun- 
sellors by way of the Carrolton railroad, about dark, leaving a steamboat 
and a picket of soldiers at that point. Anonymous letters probably 
caused it. Two days before the surrender of the city an excited crowd, 
prepared with a rope, appeared at the ship-yard in search of the con- 
tractor of the Mississippi. He was gone. ‘The Mississippi was burned 
and sunk by the authorities,” 


Tue Navy or tHe Uniten Statrs.—There are now as 
many seamen employed actively in the navy of the United States as 
there are in that of England. The personnel of the latter, excluding the 
479 superintending officers of déckyards, 10,850 established workmen, 
1,400 hired do., 15,000 marines, 2,361 factory laborers, and 6,100 boys, 
amounts to 31,000. In these figures, coalheavers, firemen and stewards 
are inciuded, Itis estimated that we have 33,000 persons attached to 
our vessels afloat. With the completion of our iron-clad ships, gunboats 
and batteries now authorized by Congress, we shall be able to compete 
as successfully with the British war, as we do now with the British 
merchant marine, . 

Tur Capture or New Orveans.—When New Orleans 
was occupied by the National forces, it was in a state of anarchy and 
wild disorder, The Charleston Mercury states that ‘‘ when the Yankee 
officers landed, five civilians who cheered them were shot down by the 
crowd. All who showed any sign of favor were knocked down as 
traitors.” 








THERE is a story in the old mythologies about Saturn 
devouring his own children. Alligators have a like affectionate way of 
treating their young. So, also, has the rebellion. Vide the steam 
ram Louisiana blown up, the half-born monster Mississippi burned, and 
the Merrimac ditto. ‘ Keep doing it!’ 





‘“*Rumor Says.”—The New Orleans Delta is ‘‘ down” on 
what “ rumor says,” and generally on matters and things in Dixie. It 
cannot see how it is that all the Southern forts, which were pronounced 
“impregnable,” invariably yield when attacked—Hatteras, Henry, Don- 
elson, Roanoke, Pulaski, Columbus, Macon, Jackson, St. Philip, Pike, 
Livingston, ete., etc. But what astonishes it most is, that after these 
impregnable works have fallen, they (the rebels) are told by their com- 
manders that the positions were of “no strategetic velue,” “ unimpor- 
tant” and of “no account.” It of serves, aleo, that in every skirmish 
and battle the Southern loss ig invariably very small and always vic- 
torious—but yet that the Southern army as often surrenders or “ retires 
iu good order.” Its deduction is, that it is better to tell the truth, and 
“own up” that the South has been systematically beaten since October. 





Tur Patmetrors.—The Richmond papers tell us that 
South Carolina has 39,274 soldiers in the field. Where are they? We 
never hear of them iu battle—non taken prisoners! We can’t 
account for the fact except on the hypothesis that they are all in that 
“‘Jast ditch” wherein they have declared their purpose to dic. One thing 
is certain, they are not to be found in the front “ ditch,” nor in the front 
anywhere, except in retreat. Shade of Quattlebum, where are the Pal- 
mettoes? Reposing on the laurels gained at where 7,70 
achieved 2 famous victory over 70? 


are 


Sumter 





‘‘Horims’s Ram.”—The report of the exit of Hollins’s 
famous “ ram” Manassas, by Com. Porter, is soberly humorous. “‘ She 


faintly exploded!” A big sham, bugaboo like Bowling Green and 


Indeed 


he forte at Manassas and disappearing under the first serious blow or 








demonstration, with a “faint explosion!” In this wise will also disap- 
pear that air-blown bladder, the Great Rebellion: 


“‘ Before the fleet got out.of sight,” says Com. Porter, “ it was reported 
to me that the celebrated ram anaseas was coming ‘out to attack us; 
und, sure enough, there she was, apparently steaming along shore, ready 
to pounce upon the apparently defenceless mortar vessels. Two of our 
steamers and some of the mortar vessels opened fire on her, but [ soon 
discovered that the Manassas could harm no one again, and I ordered the 
vessels to save their shot. She was beginning to emit smoke from her 
ports, or holes, and was discovered to be on fire and sinking. Her pipes 
were all twisted and riddled with shot, and her hull was also well eut 
> She had evidently been used up by the squadron as they passed 

ong. I tried to seve her as acuriosity, by getting a hawser around 
her and securing her to the bank, but just after doing so she faintly ex - 
ploded. Her only gun went off, and emitting flames through her bow 


port, like some huge animal, she gave,a plunge and disappeared under 
the water.” 


And thus was Barnum defrauded, A daily contemporary moralizes on 
this ignoble end of the invincible ram, as follows : 


“She was built with the erenive derign of sinking ev ng 
afloat. She began by sinking herself. She was under to im- 
pregnable, and she would doubtless have carried that reputation with 
ner to the bottom of the river, but for the circumstance that the ship of 
war Mississippi threw a few shell through her sides, and very incon- 
siderately set her on fire. Notwithstanding these crescent disasters to 
his patent ‘tub,’ we strongly recommend Hollins to pick his flint, if he 
has one; if not, to borrow somebody’s and try again. Havivg embarked 
in the ram business, and won a certain quantity of popular derision 
therein, it would be pusillanimous in him now to recede.” 





No. 20 of Frank Lesuie’s Picrorta, HistoRY OF THE 
WAR is now ready, and continues with admirable spirit, strict accuracy 
and lavish Illustrations the record of the Great Rebellion. Its nume- 
rous and graphic pictures are taken from authentic sketches by Special 
Artists attached to the different divisions of the National army, while 
the maps are drawn by Mr. C. Woolworth Colton, especially for Frank 
Leslie’s publications. The Picror1AL History also contains the offi- 
cial reports of every action or event of interest, besides private reports 
from our Special Artists, giving a contemporaneous interest to the 
work not to be found in any other publication, since they have been 
spectators of the start'ing and momentous events they depict and de- 
s:ribe. In every respect there has ne a work of equal preten- 
sion and national importance, so enti ey and strictly carried out in all 
its requirements—being at once illustrative, statistical and historical, 
The Editor’s great aim has been to embody in this work all that is inte- 
resting and essential for the perfect understanding of the most gigantic 
Rebellion in the history of the world. 





THE rebel papers state that it has been resolved that 
Savannah “ shall never be surrendered.” There can be no better proof 
that the rebels are evacuating it. 

Frank Lesiirre’s MontTuLy.—We are in receipt of this ex- 
cellent Monthly for the coming month. It is a beautiful number, and 
affords ample evidence that the publisher is in earnest in his promise to 
make his Magazine this year surpass, in beauty and interest, all other 
publications, The literature of rank Leslie’s Monthly is of the highest 
order. Every number contains biographies and portraits of euinent 
persons, and events of national interest are described and illustrated. 
These facts justify us in stating that this work is better calculated than 
any other to meet the wants of the reading community, Terms, $3 per 
year. Address Frank Leslie, New York.—Odd Fellow, Boonsboro’, Md, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Dick & FivzGERALD have just issued two books from their 
enterprising establishment, repeinte, the first Haliburton’s “Old 
Judge, or Life in a Colony,” and the second ‘The Heir to Ashley,” by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of “* East Lynne, or the Earl’s Daugh- 
ter,” ete, The ‘Old Judge” is a collection of humorous stories, on 
which Sam Slick (Haliburton) first secured his reputation, and will be 
new to the new —— and refreshing to the old, “ The Heir to 
— is one of the most attractive and suceessful of modern English 
novels, 


How To Mix Drinks. 
New York. 


12mo., cloth. Dick § Fitzgerald, 
If man must drink anything stronger than water, it is well that he 
should know how to mix it scientifically. The author of this vade 
mecum of Bacchus has arranged all his prescriptions so clearly that ‘‘ he 
who runs may read ;” whether he could read or run after going through 
a course of the 600 beverages laid down in this comprehensive little work 
is another affair. This work will certainly take from us the reproach a 
renchman once hurled at us, that we were a nation with a dozen reli- 
gions, but only one sauce, and that the vile one of tomato, Dick & Fitz- 
gerald show that if we have only one sauce we have at least 600 drinks, a 
band quite sufficient tu eclipse the nobie “ six hundred” celebrate: by 
Alfred Tennyson, who ought to have written— 

Cocktails to rane of ’em, 

Cockta:ls to left of ’emy 

While poor John Bull wondered, 

That bar-tenders m xed them all, 

And¢ never blundered, 

The book is well got un, We suggest that the “‘ Mississippi Punch”’ 

should be called the “ Farragut Smash,” in compliment to the recent 
victory 
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NEW MUSIC. 


‘“‘FreepoM, Truth and Right” is the title of a grand march 
composed by Carl Heinemann, published by Horace Waters, 481 Broad- 
way, and Ditson, Boston, It 18 dedicated to the 5ist ent New 
York volunteers (Shepard Rifles), which so tly distinguished itself 
at Roanoke Island Newberne, The title is a marvel of chro- 
matic skill and taste, representing the mental flag of the 51st. 
“President Lincoln’s Grand March” Is another —— got up 





piece of music from the same publishers, “ re lly a to 
the Union army, by F. B. Helmsmuller.” It is ornamented f *) with a 
portrait of President Lincoln, which is wonderfully and y like 


unto the original, 








OBITUARY. 


Rev. Grorcr W. Betuune, D.D., a dietinguiched clergy- 
mav of this city, died at Florence, April 28, in the 58t of his age. 
He was born in the city of New York, and in 1826, when scarcely one 
and twenty years old, entered the Presbyterian mivistry of the a, 
but shortly afterward transferred his relations to that of the Reform 
Dutch. He was first settled in Rhinebeck, whence, in a few years, he 
removed to Utica, and in 1834 acce: a pastorate {n Philadelphia. In 
1849 he became the minister of a churchin Brooklyn, where he ed 
for about 10 years, resigning his office on account of ill-health, and mak- 
ing a visit io Euro Tor the fourth time. On his return, he became 
associate pastor of the church in 2ist street, New York, but his health 
again failing, he sailed for Europe Ie Sy last year, and reached 
Florence a short time before his death. . Bethune attained 

able distinction as an author, both in prose and verse. Among his wri- 
tings are the “Fruits of the Spirit,” “ Early Lost—Early Saved,” 
a History of a Penitent,” and a collection of sermons and occasional ad- 
dresses. He also published a volume of poems entitled “ Lays of Love 
and Faith,” beside several separate hymns and devotional pieces of great 
merit. ‘ 


Hon. Cuar.es JareD IncERsou. died in Philadelphia, of 
which city he was a native, on the 14th of May, aged £0 years. He was 
a Member of Congress from Pennsylvania from 1813 to 1316, and at once 
took rank with the foremost statesmen of that celeb era, With 
Henry Clay and his illustrious compeers he advocated a war with Great 
Britain, as the only means of putting an end to the countless 
then heing committed upon our commerce | that power, and aap | the 
continuance of the caus never ‘altered for an instant in his duty to 
the aw amey In 1815 Mr. Ingersoll was appointed United States rict 
Attorney for Pennsylvania, and discharged the duties of that office with 
fidelity and success. He was afterwards re-elected a Representative in 
Cotgress, from 1841 to J847, serving as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and it fs conceded, even by his political opponents, that 
he displayed during hie term of office qualifications never su . He 
sirbsequently retired iuto private life, and carried with him the esteem aud 
friendship of those with whom he had come in contact. But the literary 
fame of Mr. Ingersol] fully equals his reputation as a politician. 8 

History of the Second erican War Great ” may be 
justly counted among the etandard publications of that character. 


aE 


Gen. Woo, hitherto only Major-General by brevet, has 
been made full Major-General f. r gallant conduct on the 10th of May, in 
taking the city of Norfolk, and for other gallant services. 
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REBEL RHYMES. 


UNDER the head of * Poetical,” the Rockingham Register, 
published at Harrisonburg, Virginia, publishes the following rhythmical 
piece of abuse of the universal Yankee nation: ‘. 

**Call All! Call Ally 

Whoop! the Doodles have broken loose, 

Roaring round like the very deuce! 

Lice of Egypt, a hungry pack, 

After ’em, boys, and drive ’em back. 

Bull-dog, terrier, cur and lice, 

Back to the beggardly land of ice; 
Worry ’em, bite ’em, scratch and tear 
Everybody aud everywhere, 
Old Kentucky's caved from under, 
Tennessee is split asunder, 
Alabama awaits attack, 
And Georgia bristles at her Lack. 
Old John Brown is dead and gon 
Still his splrit is marching on, 
Lanteru-jawed, and legs, iny boys 
Long as au Ape’s from Il'ineis! 
Want a weapon? Gather a brick! 
Club or cudyel, or stone or stick, 
Anything with « blade or! 
Anything that can cleave or cut, 


Anything heavy, or hard, or keen! 
Any sort of slaving machine! 
Anythipy with a willingg mind, 

And the steady arm of a man behind. 
Want a weapon? Why, capture one! 
Every Doodle has got a gun, 

Belt and bayouct, bright and now, 
Kill a Doodle, ai apture two! 
Shoulder t 

All! call all! to the 

Mother and maiden, : 

A common irimmph, or : 


rare 


INCIDENTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SURRENDER 
OF NEW ORLEANS. 

WE continue in the present number our illustrations of the 
recent great victory at New Orleans, an event without a 
parallel in ithe history of the world, cither as regards signiti- 
eance or result Vhe mest remote cily in the South, with a 
population oniy inferior to New York, Boston and Vhiiadel- 
phia, with a wealth only exceeded by that of our own 
Empire City, and with associations more apart from our 
Northern instincts than any other city in the Union-—with a 
foreign substratum, and a climate assimilating more to the 
tropical, enervating to the Northern athletes, the Queen City 
of the Southern Confederacy bows in sullen resignation to 
the inevitable, and practically, as well as nominally, aban- 
dons the Mississippi to the measured tread of irresistible 
Progress. 

: Our Artist in the Forctop. 

It is only of late years that those arant courriers of history, 
the Special Artists and War Correspondents, have become 
famous. With the Criniean campaign commenced the sys- 
tem of sending recognized agents to report the facts of war. 
From this Mr. Russell, a genial, talented Irishman, dates his 
notoriety. ‘The absurd mistakes he has recently made in 
this country have, however, thrown a doubt upon the relia- 
bility of his Russian and Indian reports, and it may hereafter 
prove, that what we reccived without hesitation some years 
ago as the truth are as gross caricatures, as his battle of 
Bull Run and his speculations on our future. 

Our readers have had lately too many proofs of the daring 
and composure of our Special Artists, to need any dwelling 
on in the present Instance, when Mr. Waud, knowing 
the great interest felt by the public in the capture of New 
Orleans, without any reference to personal danger, selected 
the foretop of the U.S. war-steamer Mississippi, to make 
his skerches of the »pprvaching conflict. As an instance ol 
theZangers our Artists run in making sketches for our paper, 
tye engrave a picture of Mr. Waud in his perilous observi- 
Krom this commanding position he took sketches of 
every incident of moment in that eventiul week, and we ven- 
ture to suy, that seldom has an event of equal historical im- 
portance been so completely and so correctly illustrated. 


tory. 


Rebel Burning Raft sent among the Fleet. 

We have in our last paper given so complete a history of 
the approach and capture of New Orleans, that many of our 
istrations require little, if indeed any description. Our 
auders cannot fail to have noticed, from the commencement 
of the present rebellion, the great ingenuity of the rebels. 
it is very suggestive of Nym, a character in one of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, who, after stealing a useless article, 
carried ‘it 50 miles, then sold it for two pence, and finally 
zot hanged for the abortive villainy. Amid the conflicting 
clements Which compose the policy of rebellion, one is very 
conspicuous and consistent—the Indian ingenuity they 
show in evading the manly meeting of foe to toe, and the 
instinctive adoption of all the cowardly expedients of bar- 
barous nations. Poisoned wells, torpedoes, tire-rafts, masked 
batterics, fraudulent flags and mined magazines are a few 
of their cherished methods of warlure; we say nothing of 
ineir whittling Northern shinbones into drumsticks, or con- 
verting skulls into Southern drinking-cups; for that gloomy 
wiadman, Byron, set the example, and has rendered it in- 
inous in verse. ‘lhese last are the insanities of in- 
wnanity, and as such perhaps deserve more pity than cen- 
sure; but in the larger operations they show a method in 
theiy madness, which brings it under the stern judement oi 
the world, and that judgment will become more and mor 
terrible with coming years. But what Southern ingenuity 
attempted on the oficnsive, Northern ingenuity contravened. 
No soouer had the tire-raft appeared in sight, than pre- 
cuutions were at once made to defeat its efiects. Several 
shots were fired at it to break it up, while boats were 
launched with grapnels to tow it out of danger. Mr. Waud 
suys the scene was exciting, for there was a vaguc 
i upression on the minds of all that it might contain a mag- 
azine of torpedoes, and spread devastation around. ‘There 
could be no doubt of the resources of the city, nor of its 
science; and common prudence, therefore, suggested that 
every effort should be made to counteract their expedients 
of defence. Our Artist says in his note-book, April 17, as 
che fire-raft came on, the Westfield ferryboat ran into it, 
and then rapidly backing, poured a tremendous stream ol 
water from a hose at the burning mass as it slowly floated 
down the river. The Westtield was assisted by numerous 
boats from the fleet, who used their buckets and boai-hooks 
to guide it safe away from the vessels at anchor. After a 
long and desperate conflict with the floating and fiery muss, 
our brave tars triumphed, the fire was extinguished, ana 
only a mass of bl: ckened and half-burnt timber remained. 
The vext morning a general order was read in the fleet, 
complimenting Capt. Renshaw, of the Westfield, and the 
different boats’ crews for their courage, skill and success Ib 
this dangerous duty. 
this the management of there fire-rafts was really more a 
pastime than u danger, the different boats’ crews pushing 
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off to destroy them with the same gusto a New York engine 
company run with their machine to a fire. 
Fatal Shot on Board the Iroquois. 

One of the most terrible events of this desperate battle 
was the slaughter on board the gunboat Iroquois. In the 
midst of the engagement of the 28th of April, a discharge of 
grape from Fort Jackson killed eight and wounded seven 
out of a gun crew of 25 men, at the same minute. A spec- 
tator of the horrible scene told our artist it was one of the 
most appalling things he had ever seen, but it only nerved 
the survivors to renewed exertions. Lieut. McNair fought 
his gun with great gallantry, and was one of those who 
escaped. The public require the aid of the pencil to realise 
the scenes our brave men have to pass through and triumph 
over, in their glorious but desperate task of restoring the 


The Varuna in *‘a Vight Place.” 

In our last paper we gave the special report of Com. 
Boggs, in which the reader will tind a modest but graphic 
of the Varuna. Seldom has 
there been anything on the water more desperate.- The 
rebel iron-clad gunboat, John C. Breckinridge, butting 
against the Varuna, then receding to pour in her broadside 
on the port side, while on the starboard the rebel gunboat 
Gov. Moore kept up a heavy and continuous tire upon her. 
Finding his vessel sinking, the gallant Boggs gave the iron- 
clad boat a parting broadside of three guns, all the rest being 
under water; and having carefully removed his wounded, 
the Varuna sank with her dead, and the old flag flying over 
her, an imperishable epitaph of glory. 

Our Artist has sketched this noteworthy episode in the 
grand epic of the battle. selecting the moment when the 
John C. Breckinridge was making her first ‘‘butt” at the 
Varuna. We must not omit to record that so severely 
crippled was the Gov. Moore in this encounter that she at- 
tempted to escape, but was captured by the U. 8. gunboat 
Oneida. She was found to be on fire, and after the crew 
Was taken out she was allowed to burn to the water’s edge; 
the wounded unhappily perishing. 

Bombuarding the Chalmette Batterics, 

About three miles below New Orleans some works had 
been thrown up called the Chalmette batteries. The mili- 
tary reasons which induced such labors are not very apparent, 
since the ficet which could pass Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip could receive little hindrance from these inferior de- 
fences. Nevertheless they were well served, and gave our 
naval forces another opportunity of showing how inferior in 
enginecring the immovable is to the meveable. After a 
smart bombardment ef 25 minutes the Chalmette batteries 
surrendered on Friday noon, 25th April, and at 22 minutes 
past one. the same day, the National fleet, commanded by 
Flag-oflicer Farragut. anchored before the levee of New 
Orleans. 

Demanding the Surrender of the City. 

Soon afterwards Capt. Bailey and Licut. Perkins were sent 
by Flag-Ollicer Farragut, with a flag of truce, to demand the 
surrender of the city. In our previous number we have 
given full particulars of this important event, as well as the 
correspondence between the U.S. Commander and the rebel 
Mayor. While the negotiations between these authorities 
were pending, the coiummander of the French ship-of-war 
stationed there sent a letter demanding a grace of 60 days 
before the U. 8S. fleet bombarded the city. As there was 
never the least danger of such an evpgnt, Capt. De Clouet’s 
interference was gratuitous and abbrtiye. It, however, 
shows the morbid wish of the French to interfere in every 
direction, and their diseased sympathy with the rebels, who 
had, by burning the cotton, really committed a gross wrong 
upon French commerce. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


Tikovpore THOMAS’s Concent.—We lave rarely attended 
1 more delightiul coneert than t. at given by Mr. Thoms, at Irving 
Hiall, on Tuesday evening, the sth inst. Years ego such concerts were 
frequent, but since the influx of Halian singers, good, bad and indifler- 
ferent, they have become very rarc-—indeed they are represented by the 
Philharmonic Society solely. That Society, like the monasteries of the 
dark ages, is the repository, and the only one, of all that belongs to high 
Art in music in this country. It has stood like a rock; it has withstood 
without blanching the constant assaults of fashion’s inconsistent but 
almost resistless tides, and is to-day only the more firm from the neble 
warfare it has waged. 

Mr. Vhoinas’s concert was, instrumentally, classic in every piece, and 
the two principal orchestral works were entirely new to this country. 
The following is the programme: Overture, Der Plicgende Hollander, 
Richard Wagner; Hymn, * Lord be ‘Thou with Us,” K. Apel; Grand 
Fantasia Op. 15, F. Schubert; Aria, © Kel Raggio,” Semiramidi, by Ros- 
sini; Grand Concerto ior the Violin in A Minor, Bb. Moligne; Piano 
(Quartetic, Les Contrasts, I, Mosche les; Aria,** Ernaniia Volami,”’ and 
the musie of the tr: gedy of Struensee, by Meyerbeer, 

The overture by Wagner is intended to be a music poem, descriptive 
of the legend of the Flying Dutehman. Like most tone-pictures, in 
which something is to be expressed beyond sentiment or passion, it is 
CXCUBBIVE ly vague, ond to 4 reat cxtent mec herent. A vivid im: yina- 
tion may trace out the line of the musician’s thought, and go with him 
the extent of his fancy, but the chances are th t no two persons will 
interpret it the same way. One will distinetly trace in the soit, melo- 
dious passages the pleadings of the wanderers victims for mercy; 
another his remorse and repentanee, or the love passages of those he 
afterwards murdered; while the loud tumultuous muric nught be « ecmed 
to symbolize the raging of the clements or the sgonizea passions of a 
human soul, doomed to wender on the weste of waters, without rest, 
despairing for ever. Which ever view, if either, Wagner took of the 
subject, we must confers he has treated it with extraordinary power. 
There are melodious pusseges of exceeding beauty, instrumented with 
richness and variety, while his pereeges of power are tremendous in 
their bursts of overpowering strength, Wagner's capacity of marsing 
sound has never been excclicd, but it lacks the clecrness of design which 

weethoven presents, avd the climax falls short in sceumulated strength, 
because the fulness of the i ex has been reached in advance. Still, this 
overture ig the clearest of his th orchestral works, end we should 
be pleased to hear it epgain. It was rather coldly received by the public, 

though the German element wus largely represented, 
Mr. William Mason played Schubert's composition very finely 
ht into briliiont 

siges of the work ever inet the etre: 

while the themes were interpreted with rare yrs entime 
orchestra in the hands of Listz is like a gannw some elephant toy 
a buby—we are bound to sdmire its ponderous playfulness, but we pity 
the infent. And so we pitied the pianist, who had to fight so mi: 
is Mr. Mason did, against the ponderous mouster, 

‘The first movement of Molique’s fine violin e« as played ina 
masterly manner by Bruno Wollenhaupt. It is a composition of rare 
beauty, broad in its conception and classic in its form and sentiment, 
and is so treated for the orchestra that the efleet of the solo is rether 
enhanced than lessened. It is, in fact, a well-considered work by a 
master hand, and afforded ample scope for the display for the finest 
qualities of Mr. Wollenhaupt’s superb fechnique. Reviewing his per 
ormance as a whole, and remembering the best points of the great 
irtists who have visited us, we esy., without hesitation, that we have 
heard nothing in this country superior to it, whether in point of exccu- 
tive excellence, justnees of intonation, breedth of conecption, sentiment, 
expression ortaste. It wos a performance sans reproche, and was re 
eived with aburst of unanimous applause, which indicates unmistak- 

bly a thorough appreci: tion of a great performance. We congratulate 
he yourg meestro upon this triumph, so ec mplete, so marked, and so 
honorable to himeeclf and to his listeners. 

The quartette for four performers on two pianos, by Mose helles, was 
in every way ursatisfactory ‘Ihe composition is uninteresting. “ Les 
Contreste” are sufficiently marked by the leading themes, and the whole 
work with that muricianly skill for which Moerchelles is iaemous, but it 
s rather a curious study, more adepted for the chamber then for aconcert 
sxlon. And although ail the performers, Mesers. Mille, Goldbeck, 
Hartmann and Mason, are severally eminent and capable, the piece was 
not well played throughout. The fugue was all confusion, arising from 
be unequal force of the performers; subordinate points were made 
Jominent, and leading points wore overwhelmed Such a piece requires 
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without it, it is unsatisfactory ;“and with it, itis hardly endurable to a 
miscellaneous audience. 

The music of the tragedy of “ Struensee,” by Meyerbeer, is exceedingly 
beautiiul. It was written by him to preserve to futurity the tragedy © 
his brother, Michael Beer, who died young. It is, indeed, an offeria of 
affection, and the sublime sentiment inspired the composer, for he bas 
written nothing finer than the overture. It is, like Wagner’s work, 
descriptive ; but, unlike it, it deals only with emotion; the subjects are 
clearly defined, and throughout its entire form it is intelligible on a first 
hearing. Added to these great requisites, it is instrumented more ex- 
quisitely than we can describe. Combinations, each one seeming more 
beautiful than the last, follow each other in endless variety, and liter- 
ally fascinate the ear with their sensuous melody and richly blended 
harmony. The passages of power are as grand and massive as those 
Wagner’s overture, but their effect is greater through the artistic con- 
struction of the work, in which the strength is reserved for the climax. 
We have iarely heard a work which so deeply impressed us in a single 
hearing. ‘The other music of the tragedy was worthy of the overture. 

The Teutonia Choral Society sang a hymn by K. Apel and a chorus in 
Meyerbeer’s music very effectively. It is composed of splendid male 
voices, which have been well drilled. They have one fault, which we 
find in all the German Societies—the sudden transition from soft to loud. 
Their crescendos are simply sudden exaggerated force, and not gradu- 
ated power, Otherwise they sang excellently well. 

Madame de Lussan was unwise to change her private professional 
career for publie life. Wedo not care to criticize a lady who strives 
to do her best, but whose efforts afford us no scope for even approval. 

Mr. Thomas conducted with infinite judgment and tact. He interpret- 
ed the difficult works in the programme with rare intelligence, develop- 
ing their beauties and their strength by his sympathetic reading. He 
has sprung up from a boy among us to a man, with a man’s strength, 80 
that as a conductor he hs few rM#als, and none more conscientious aD 
competent. We are proud of his career, for it is not of mushroom 
growth, but the result of study and experience, aid d by a talent marked 
and decided. We thank Mr. ‘Thomas for one of the most celightful con- 
certs we have attended for many years, and we trust that his efforts 
resulted in a pecuniary success. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—While the public so steadily and 
persistently patronizes the legitimate comedies at this theatre, there is 
no reason ior preaching about the decay of the drama. Indeed, so lon 
us there are actors capable of representing the legitimate drama, an 
managers willing and strong enough to place it properly upon the stage, 
there is no fear of its success, and all the talk about decay and so on is 
simply the cant of poor actors and worse managers. The public will 
ulways sustain that which is thoroughly good, providing it is not too 
fur in advance of the age, and certaiuly the increased intelligence of the 
people better fits them now than at any previous time to appreciate the 
iutellectual glories and great moral lessons which abound in the works 
comprising the legitimate drama, Mr. Wallack has proved that he has 
the strength and the will to represent one branch of the legitimate 
drama, and his success may be referred to, to sustain the position we 
have assumed in these remarks. Can any one for a moment suppose 
that he would have been so successful had he produced the same pieces 
with an inferior onmer¢ Certainly not, Things must be equal, and 
therein will be found the secret for attracting public sympathy, which 
Mr. Wallack has learned trom long experience, 

During the past week several fine comedies and plays have been re- 
presented to large audiences. We witnessed the performance of Gold- 
smith’s comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer.” As a whole it was well 
represented, the leading characters being assigned to Mrs. Hoey, Mrs. 
Vernon, Mrs. Sloan, and Messrs. Wallack, Blake, Holland, Reynolds 
und Seftou, We must here remark, however, that we have observed a 
pr et | on some ocengions to derogate from the recognized bigh 
standard of comedy to the broad humor of farce. The line of distinction 
is suffielently marked to be appreciable to the ordinary theatre-goer, but 
although the broad humor of jarce thrown into comedy may excitea 
lcuder laugh, the reflecting will condemn its use, as not only out of 
place but unnecessary. Genuine wit and thoroughly developed indi- 
viduality of character are the points upon which rest the claim of a 
comedy to be classed as legitimate, and these justly rendered, with no 
more exaggeration than we see in the intercourse of our private life, 
are all sufficient without the aid of extravagant gesticulation, which 
must always border upon the caricature. These remarks are general, 
and apply to a manner which has been gradually growing, and which 
we wish to protest against before it receives the endorsement of public 
acceptation. The popular drama, “The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man” will be revived this week. 

LAURA Krene’s THEATRE.—The popular and romantic 
drama, ‘* The Sea of Ice,” was revived at this establishment last week, 
and has been performed every evening since to large and fashionable 
audiences, It is a most interesting and exciting drama, and is admira- 
bly acted and = pte put upon the stage—the mechanical effects being 
really wonderful, 

It is delightful to see Miss Keene once more in a character worthy of 
her powers—one in which her talents can find full scope. In comedy 
there are few who can equal her, and in domestic drama, where inten- 
sity, passion and womanly tenderness and pathos are requisite, she 
stands at the head of her class. The naturalness of her acting, the rich- 
ness of her voice, the charms of her person, the grace and finish which 
mark her every motion, and the carnest truthfulness of all her imperso- 
nations, enlist the sympathics of the audience always upon her side and 
insure her success in all she undertake We rejoice to see her in her 
proper sphere again. 

The ‘Sea of Tee” will be performed every night this week, 


Winter Garpren.—Mrs. Bateman’s play of “ Geraldine ; 
or, the Humpbacked Bride,” was performed scveral times last week 
with great success, Miss Bateman taking the part of Geraldine, and her 
father, Mr. Bateman, that of the Welsh Bard, ‘The plot is deeply in 
teresting, aud evolves situations of great dramatic power. The language 
is forcible, and in many parts highly figurative and poetic. The chief 
fault of the play is in the attempt to imitate the old dramatists, not only 
in the form of expression but in the minor details of carrying out the 
action. But it is, nevertheless, a remarkable production, and merits the 
success it has met with. 

Geraldive is a fine character, aud affords ample seope for the genius of 
Miss Bateman. In the first act, she is young, beautiful, hopeful, and, 
betrothed to the lover of her youth, every thing seems bright before her, 
when at the betrothal banquet a curse is cust upon her aud her house, 
and her tirst sorrow begins. Inthe second act her lover has returned 
from tbe Holy wars, but in the interim the curse has done its work. 
The parents of both are dead, and she, through illness, and unknown to 
herself, has become deformed, This she tirst learns at the meeting 
with her betrothed, and her agony may be imagined. But they are mar- 
ried, and life seems to brighten tor her again, when teariul suspicions 
are engendered in her mind by a monk, who proves to be the gon of the 
invoker of the curse, that a guilty love exists between her husband and 
her sister whom she has so leved from infancy, She is urged by the 
mowk to kill her sister, but the pleadings of the poor and innocent cir}, 
although she acknowledges her love, convinces her that there has Leen 
no wrong, and she spures her, Then the morbid feeling, bred from her 
misfortune, suggests that her husband cannot love his mis-shapen wife 
—that the two young and beautitul love each other hopelessly, end that 
the is called upon to make a great sacrifice for the boundless love +he 
bears them both. Overwhelmed by this feeling, she swallows poison, 
and dies at the moment when the truth ot her husband is macs 
apparent, 

rf is asad story and absorbingly interesting, from the wonderful powe: 
thrown into itby Miss Bateman. ‘There are but fewcharacters in which 
the situations are nore intensely tragic; they are bared upon the mort 
terrible emotions of the human heart, and in their delineation tax to 
the uitermmost even Missa Batemen, The close of the fourth act, where 
she discovers that her sister loves her husband, and stands over the pros 
trate form of that broken-hearted sister, and with one hand raised to 
ven, exclaims in her utter agony, “ And now I am alone!” was on: 
of the grandest pieces of acting that we ever witnessed, 11 Was sublim: 
in the depths of its despair and profound in its cflect, becaus tree fromm 
all exaggeration. We mention this as an isolated beauty,tm a perfor- 
mance which wes beautitul throughout, because it was the g@at dram: - 
tic point of the play, and because from its very nature it roe above all 
her other efforts in force and sublimity. The acting of MissHateman in 
this, in some measure an original character, tends still furthe » confirm 
is in Our expressed opinion, that her place is in the forest rank of 
living artists. 

The brief but marked character of the old Bard was rende@@ with rc- 
markable power by Mr. Bateman, and we have rarely heard @y speech 
more impressive, from its terrible and earnest vehemend) than th: 
withering curse upon the house which had so wropged him, $t brough: 
down a torrent of applouse, 

’ other characters were ably sustained, especially tho by Mr. J. 
W. Wallack, Jr., Mr. Edwin Adems and Mr. Davidge. 

A new play, written for Miss Bateman, is in rehearsal, and Will shortly 
be produced, 


Bannum’s Must.um.—So great has been the success of the 
National Dog Show” at this esteblishment that, unable 10 accomm« 
date one-half of the crowds thronging to witness it, the proprietcr 
concluded to continue the exhibition one more week. It required much 
diplomacy on the part of Mr. Barnum to induce the owners of the a: ¢ 
to consent to the arrangement, but Barnum never gives up & point, and 
The exhibition is really 
most ite: esting, and the variety of dogs truly cstonishing. The e ar< 
mapy fine specimens of breeds which we never saw before, and which 
One of the most interesting features ig the collec- 
tion of Esquimaux dogs, for they brought up a thorsind récollection « 


| of the horrors of the Arctic voyage, and of the inestimab® assistance 


these little anin ale have ever given to man in those region’ of e ernal 
snow and ice, The beautiful drama, * ‘The Flowers of the Forest,” the 
$30,000 Commodore Nutt, the Aquarium and all the myriad curiosities 
of the Museum are open every day and evening for inspecilon. “ The 
National Dog Show” continues all this week. 

Gur readers must bear in mind that the ‘* Great Baby Sho#” comes off 


much more study than an occasional performance would warrant; | the first week in June. 


£ 
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THE HEROES OF INDUSTRY. 


Let others write of those who fought 
On many a bleody field— 

Of those whose daring deeds were wi ought 
With sword, and spear, and shield ; 

But I will write of heroes bold, 
The bravest of the brave, 

Who fought for neither fame nor gold, 
Who fill an unmarked grave. 


Heroes who conquered many a field 
Of hard and sterile soil, 
Who made the hardy forest yield 
To unremitting toil ; 
Heroes who did not , i s 
But dealt such fearful blows, 
That acres broad of worthless land 
Now blossom like the rose. 


The heroes of the plough and loom, 
‘Lhe anvil and the forge ; 

The divers down among the gloom 
Of yonder rocky gorge : 

Heroes who built yon eT tower, 
And forged its owe! A l, 

Which faithfully proclaims the hour, 
And marks its flight so well. 


Heroes who brought from every clime 
Rich argosies of wealth ; 

Heroes of thoughts and deeds sublime, 
Who spurned what came by stealth; 

Who won a guerdon fair and bright, 
And left no bloody stain— 

No hearth profaned, no deadly blight 
Upon God’s wide domain. 





[Written for Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper.) 


THE HALF-SISTERS, 


A Story of Metropolitan Life. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A LIGHT rap sounded upon the door, after which it opened a little, 
and the face of the female servant, very pale, and round-eyed, ap- 
peared. The doctor had sent for me. I found him sitting by the 
bedside of Miss Volte, and the nurse stood near holding a lamp 
which burned blue, and seemed to sing a little purring song. There 
were indications, the doctor said, of returning animation. The pulse 
was stronger, and there was a faint flush in the hollow of her cheek. 
He gave ime a bunch of keys and asked me to go to the hotel and 
bring from his valise a case which he described. I was to pacify the 
young gitls also, in case they were terrified at our delay. 

The storm had broken, and the moon glared through rifts of the 
broken frm lighting up the tumbling masses of water with a 
dreadful fight. I could see the fringe of men along the shore, but of 
the ship there was no trace. The storm had blown down almost all 
the pavilfons, torn boards from the fences, wrenched off shutters, 
and the faerce driving rain had beaten the sandy road as flat and hard 
as stone.: The portico of the hotel was crowded with men and wo- 
men looting out upon the scene of the shipwreck, and awaiting 
eagerly such news as from time to time the watchers, returning 
storm-beaten and drenched, brought with them. I could not find 
either Nellie or Lilian upon the portico or in the drawing-room; 
but on ging to the apartment which looked out seaward, I found 
both thei young faces looking out from the window, with the moon- 
light shixaing upon them. They both set up a little cry of joy at my 
return, acnd asked of the wreck. I told them hurriedly that many 
were drozwned, and that thus far but one living person had reached 
the shore. That one, I told them, the doctor was trying to restore, 
and that he might be absent all night. I thought it best to withhold 
from the nm any particulars as to the person who had reached the 
shore alijve, and after comforting them as well as I was able, and ap- 
pealing | ruitlessly to them to go to bed, I hurried into the doctor's 
room, sereured the case, and hastened back to the cottage. 

The hi-etic spot which burned upon the lady’s cheek had taken on 
a deeper¥glow, but the doctor sat and the nurse stood holding the 
lamp, ashif neither had moved or breathed since I went away. The 
given no sign of consciousness; her breath barely came 
, and only a flickering pulse of life beat in her ve'ns. 

r presently opened a vein in the cold white arm; at first 
only gathered in a dark purple globule, but after a mo- 
owed more freely; there was a nervous contraction of the 













m her mind, But the light that shone in upon her traversed 
and refracting media, and her first words were wild and un- 
But she presently rose suddenly up in bed, her face of 
hiteness, and her black eyes all aglow, and began pulling 
g damp tresses of hair. 

re’s Cherry ?” she said, in a dreadfully low, weak voice, still 
oftly at her hair, and the wild light in her eyes dying away 


re’s Cherry?” she shrieked, pushing away his hands, and 
her own wildly ip her hair, ‘‘where is she! speak old 
woman!’ and her voice ran; shrilly as it rang from out of the toss- 
ing wildforness of foam. 


The ctor tried to soothe her, but she waved him off with mad 
gestures=, and shrieked and raved, and it required our united strength 
to keep Ener from springing from the bed. 


But si&e was still very weak, and her paroxysms exhausted her so 












It seemed to allay her violence, but 
ed and cried, flung her arms upward, calling upon Cherry, 
hem to bring Cherry to her, the doctor sitting by the while, 


covered after a little time. The first symptom of the return 
ason was her recognition of the doctor and myself. “Tell 
said in a faint voice; “tell me all! I remember now, and 
it. Is Cherry dead?” 

re both silent, for neither ef us dared answer her. 

s dead! Then who shall call God merciful henceforth. Now 
3 light away and let me die!” 

st beside her, the doctor and myself, till the dawn brightened 
gst. At intervals of a few minutes she would moan and cry 
in a fainEt, broken voice. The doctor frequently sought to administer 
medicing>, but his attempts were unavailing. At sunrise the nurse, 
who had& taken a little sleep, returned and took her place by the bed- 


I can 





side, anGl the doctor and myself returned to the hotel. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ir w late in the afternoon of that day when I awoke. People 
had c from far and near to look upon the wreck, and the beach 
was aliv& with sympathetic gazers upon the scene of the disaster. 

The fist persons whom I saw on descending the stair were Tom 
and ChiFgwick. They had heard of the wreck, and the latter, know- 


ing whit 
down fo 


her the doctor had come, induced Tom to accompany him 
the purpose of finding us. 











Eight bodies had been washed ashore. Several beside were miss- 
ing. The ship had on board but three other than the crew, according 
to the statement of one of the owners, who had hastened down on receiv- 
ing news of the disaster. One was said to have been an invalid on his 
way to the Bermudas, where the vessel was to touch ; the others, a lady 
and child. The story of the recovery of the mother with the dead 
little girl in her arms was known all along the shore, and women cried 
as they rehearsed or listened to it. Many had visited the cottage to 
inquire as to the condition of the poor lady, or to offer assistance, or 
express condolence, but Dr. Harris had interdicted the admission of 
any one except an additional nurse, who was sent for from the neigh- 
boring village. 

Both Tom and Chiswick were deeply affected by the story of the 
wreck, of which they had heard innumerable versions while I was yet 
asleep; and as soon as they saw me coming down the stair they 
pounced upon me and made me go over the narrative anew. I was 
hungry and faint, and my eyes were dim and dazed with recent sleep, 
so that I had to beg a respite from the narration until after tea, pre- 
parations for which were being made. 

The gong sounded anon, aud we went in and took our seatg at the 
table. It was only a few minutes before the doctor followed us, 
attended by Lilian and Nellie. He seemed surprised at the sudden 
apparition of Chiswick and Tom, with both of whom he shook hands 
and asked them how and why they came. Chiswick’s explanation, 
which promised to be tedious, was cut short by the doctor, who told 
him that he must take the seven o’clock train ¢o the city and see the 
girls safely to his house in Garden Place. ‘The excitement, he said, 
was too much for them, and the needs of his patients would not suf- 
fer him to return immediately. 

It was duly arranged, after some slight demur from Chiswick, who 
had come down for the purpose of being harrowed, and who was loth 
to leave without undergoing that process. But when the doctor was 
in earnest his peremptory manner overawed even Chiswick. 

After the tea was over, the girls made ready for departure, and we 
accompanied them to the depot; and saw them roll away into the 
gloomy twilight, the train singing its doleful song as it sped away 
through cornfields ang meadows and copses till it was beyond our 
sight. 

When we reached the hotel again the doctor took leave of us, 
telling me to come to the cottage at eight in the evening. He said 
that he had special need of my presence at that hour, and I promised 
tocome. The interval Tom and I employed in walking to and fro 
upon the shore, during which time I told him over again the story 
of the wreck, and pointed out the place where the dead had lain 
upon the grass. 

At eight, leaving Tom at the hotel, l went again to the cottage. 
Ina room beside the hdll stood upon a table a small black coffin, 
starred with silver nails, with two lighted tapers at its head and two 
at its foot. There was a faifit, dead odor of crushed flowers in the 
room, and against the wall hung an ivory crucifix. Luigi took me 
into the apartment and lifted one of the candles, so that I might look 
upon the sweet dead face; it was very beautiful—the tiny cross 
rested yet upon her small white neck, and the little hands were 
folded across her breast. Her hair was soft golden, and it fell from 
her temples in sunny waves; but her eyelashes were dark as night. 
Poor little child! I could not look upon her, lying there so white and 
still, without a choking sensation in my throat and my eyes filling 
with tears—and I turned away; the carven agony upon the face 
of the dying Christ, the eyebrows drawn, the head fallen forward, the 
lips parted in unutterable thirst, were even a relief to me. Upon the 
cross was written the legend, Jn hoc signo vinces. May we indeed 
conquer by this sign, thought I; then will I wear it in my heart for 
ever, this holiest symbol of the world. I wondered if it might ever 
speak consolation to her whose child lay in the little black coffin, 
with its silver nails and its withering environment of bloom; even 
shed one ray through the dead night of her despair; and while I-was 
wondering thus, to the evident surprise of Luigi, who had replaced 
the taper and stood in the twilight, twisting his serpent of a mous- 
tache, a light footstep sounded in the hall, and when I went out the 
doctor stood there in company with a man of grave aspect, in priest’s 
The doctor addressed him as Father Daly, and introduced 
me to him. 

“There is to be a marriage here to-night, my boy,” the doctor said, 
laying his hand kindly upon my shoulder. 

‘*A marriage!’’ I said, starting and turning pale. 

‘Be calm, my son,” said the priest. ‘‘An old wrong is to be 
righted here to-night, in the presence of God and of the dead.” 

“You will be one of its witnesses,” continued the doctor. ‘* The 
duty resting upon each of us is solemn and responsible, and I there- 
fore think it right to tell you that the reasons for this strange pre- 
cipitation are founded upon the precarious condition of Mr. Wynne’s 
health. He is still in his right mind, but may not remain so long, 
and he therefore wishes, while it is in his power, to make atonement 
for a great wrong.” “ 

No need now of that deception, under the hateful shadow of which 
the wasted and sunken-eyed woman had wandered through many a 
des“late year. The name, “ El%n Raby,” intoned by the priest as 
he pronounced the solemn ritual, was one she had not borne since 
her girlhood; she put it away with her innocence, and only resumed 
it in the hour ofrepentance and atonement. No joy in those funeral 
marriage bells, no odorous wreaths of orange bloom, nor happy faces, 
nor purple glow of hope along the future; but a death scent upon 
everything, and the night gathering broad and dark. They had 
come together under the arch of the portal which opens upon the 
shadowy valley, and the man of God joined the trembling and wasted 
hands and gave them blessing. There were deathwatches in the 
wall, and a wiry hum of,night wind at the eaves, and out along the 
shore the homeless waters raved like Lear. A melancholy epithala- 
mium. A single white moth, which wheeled and fluttered amid the 
tapers, anda tiny sparrow cloistered in a cage beat its prison bars 
and cried. 

* And now,” spoke a faint voice from the bed, when the ritual was 
spoken and the prayer was over, “ put out the lights and let me die.” 


robes. 


WHY | SEPARATED FROM MY WIFE. 


Mv name is Tubbs, and I am separated from my wife. 
The latter is not, be it understood, a consequence of the former; for 
although I admit that Tubbs is not a very euphonious name, still it 
suits me, and as far as I know, was always satisfactory to Augustine. 
Her mother did, I believe, at the earliest stage of my intimacy with 
her daughter, sniff disdainfully when it was pronounced; but my 
good conduct and the steadiness of my devotion overcame her 
objections, if she had any, and Tubbs, by maternal consent, was 
added to Augustine Clarissa. No! the cause of our separation grew 
up in our family. Could I have looked into futurity—had I foreseen 
—but no matter. Augustine is with her mother, and as that old lady 
is up to the average of mothers-in-law, she is very likely to stay 
there. I will be concise in my statement. I am not fond of cats. 
Candidly, Idetestthem. My consternation can therefore be imagined 
when, upon returning home one evening, I saw slumbering serenely 
in the lap of Augustine a young specimen of this species. 
protested—my mother-in-law’s statement to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I represented, as glowingly as I was able, the treachery of 
the animal, its immorality, its proneness to dissipation and late hours 
and expressed it as my unalterable opinion that no well-regulated 
family should tolerate them. But no, “ 1 wished to deprive her of every 
comfort,”’ and the inevitable mother, who was present, added, that 
«I was jealous of the cat.” I yielded. Under my wife’s care the 
beast prospered. Its power for mischief rapidly matured. I'll say 
nothing of its forays upon the milk jug, of its sampling every article 











of food before I partook of it, but come at once to the catastrophe 
that desolated my home. The cat grew dissolute, as I knew it would. 
Absent all night, and completely done up in the morning. I was 
shocked, and objected strenuously. Augustine wept and restrained 
it of its liberty. Always confident of the integrity of the animal, 
she resented my expressed doubts of its purity of character. Our 
estrangement began here. We had retired belligerently. We slept. 
I was aroused suddenly by Augustine exclaiming, 

‘They are murdering a child somewhere !” 

I listened. It wasacat. A male cat beneath our window. I said 
so. Whether our interesting feline had made an engagement that 
she was unable to keep, or that the gentleman below was merely 
warbling his attachment to her, I cannot say. There was a vigor in 
his squalling that suggested broken promises, and a finish that 
stamped him as an old performer. His initial note was terrific, and 
he rose by slow stages to a grandeur that curdied the blood. A brick 
would have been of incalculable value. My proposition to Augustine 
to throw out our cat to appease him, turned on the tears, and I aban- 
dofted the idea. I resolved to expend the water pitcher. The move- 
ment was arrested by a squall so rasping, so detiant, that Augustine 
shrieked. The minstrel below had been joined by another cat. 
There was a short, fierce colloquy—a noise like an engineer testing 
the water in his boiler, and a combat ensued. I conceived an idea. 
I had seen on the stage the heroine of the piece throw herself be- 
tween two rivals, and crying “forbear,” spoil a very pretty fight. I 
acted on this. I tore from her nightly resting-place the cause of 
the contention outside, and hurried to the window. Augustine di- 
vined my intention, and threw herself upon her favorite. 

** Let go!” 

‘* Never!” 

We both pulled. Augustine had the tail. It was a strongly united 
one, and stood the pressure. An idea. I let go the agitated quad- 
ruped, who immediately established the truthfulness of wy previous 
assertion by corrugiting her benefactress. Augustine clinging con- 
vulsively to the tail furthered the execution. 1 am here accused of 
fiendish cruelty, of regaining possession of the cat and throwing it, 
with a portion of Augustine attached, out of the window. To those 
who know me denial is unnecessary. Augustine threw herself into 
the maternal arms next morning, whereupon the maternal arms 
threw a bench at me. I have done my cwn cooking since. Am 
likely to do so. But 1 wish it distinctly understood, that if, from 
the deprivation of my society, the unhappy woman finds an early 
grave, itis not I who didit. It’s her mother. Let the finger of scorn 
be pointed at her. She can stand it. Personal observation will 

rove that she can stand anything. But, thank God, the cat is dead. 
smile when I think of that? 


LAST WORDS. 


THrre is something very pathetic in those last words of 
Dr. Adam of Edinburgh, the High-school head master: * It grows dark 

boys; youmay go.” As the shades o/ death were fast closing aroun 

him, the master’s thoughts were still with his work. Every one knows 
that the last words which Gocthe uttered were: “ Draw back the cur- 
tains, and let in more light.” 

At the time of Humboldt’s death, the sun was shining brilliantly into 
the room in which he was lying, and it is stated that his last words, ad- 
dressed to his niece, were these: “ Wie herrlich diese Strahlen, sie 
scheinen die Erde zum Himmel zu rufen!” (Uow grand these rays; 
they seem to beckon earth to heaven!) 

Judge Talfourd, it will be remembered, died suddenly whilst deliver- 
ing the charge to the grand jury at the Stafford assizes. ‘The last sen 
tence which he uttered before his head fell forward upon his | reast is 
pregnant with wisdom; and from the eternal truth which it so nobly 
enunciates, forms a fitting conclusion to Talfourd’s benevolent and 
useful career: “ That,” said he,“ which is wanted to bind together the 
bursting bonds of the different classes of this country is not kindness, 
but sympathy.” 

“Is that you, Dora?” were Wordswortl’s last words. . “I am ready,” 
were the last words of the great actor, Charles Mathews. John Knox, 
on the night of his deatu, gave a deep sigh, and exclaimed, ‘* Now it is 
come.” d 

General Washington’s last words were firm, cool, and reliant as him- 
self. “I am about to die, and I am not afraid to die.” 


Etty, the great gpl quietly marked the progress of dissolution 
going on within his frame, and coolly moralized thereon. His last 
words were: ‘* Wonderful—wonderful, this death !” 


Amongst the last utterances of another great wit, Douglas Jerrold, 
was the reply which he made to the question ‘‘ How he felt?” Jerrold’s 
reply was quick and terse, as his conversation always was. He felt, he 
said, ‘‘as one who was waiting, and waited for.” 


One of Keat’s latest utterances is full of a singular pathos and beauty. 
‘*T feel the flowers growing over me!” Tasso’s last words—‘ /n manus 
tuas Domine” (Into thy hands, O Lord, do I commit my spirit)—are 
eminently religious. 

Who can forget those noble last words which Bishop Latimer ad- 
dressed to his fellow-sufferer, Bishop Ridley, when both were about to 
perish in the flames at Oxford? Addressing Bishop Ridley, he said: 
‘* Be of good cheer, brother Ridley; this day we light a candle in Eng- 
land which shall never be extinguished.” 


King Charles 11. died with a joke upon his lips; his death had been 
expected for some time before it occurred, and thus many of his cour- 
tiers had been kept up all night. He apologized to those who stood 
round his bed for the trouble he had caused t hem; he had been, he said 
a most unconscionable time in dying, but he hoped they would 
excuse it. 

Said Zwingle, the great German reformer, gazing calmly at the blood 
trickling from his death-wounds, ‘‘What matters this misfortune? 
They may indeed kill the body, but they cannot kill the soul.” 


Said Admiral Ne.son, “ I thank God that I have done my duty.” 


Bede, called the Venerable, died at Jarrow monastery, near Newcastle, 
England, in the year 735. The account left us of his death is very 
striking. For a longtime previous, Bede had been engaged upon atrans- 
lation of St. John’s Gospel into the Saxon language. His work, which 
was to give God’s Word to the common people in their own tongue, was 
very nearly completed; But Bede’s strength was ebbing fast. He sat 
in his chair, however, conscious still, though the shades of death were 
fast gathering around him. The scribe, who was writing to Bede’s dic- 
tation, now hastily exclaimed to him: ‘“‘ Dear master, there is yet one 
sentence not written.” ‘This speech recalled Bede’s fast-failing senses ; 
gathering together all his strength, he answered: ‘ Write quickly ;” 
and then dictated to the scribe the last sentence of the last chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John. The scribe wrote it down rapidly, 
and then said: “The sentence is now written.” Bede replied: “It is 
well, You have said the truth, Itis finished! Conswmmatum est!” 











AN EXTRAORDINARY SALT WELL.—One of the most extra- 
ordinary salt wells on record, perhaps, is that now being operated at 
Wellsville, Columbiana county, Ohio. The well was cunt in anticipa- 
tion of finding oil, but when at a depth of 480 feet the borers struck a 
vein of gas, which burst forth with such violence as to eject all the tools 
used in ring, together with 200 feet of pipe which had been previously 
introduced. The boring had developed a very strong vein of salt water, 
and the gas continued to spout the whole column of salt and fresh water 
furnished by the well, to the height of 150 feet for six months. The 
idea of manufacturing salt was then conceived, and after the necessary 
pene, tanks, etc., were put up, the work was commenced. The gas, 

rought in pipes from the gasometer and introduced into the furnaee in 
various jets, which, being ignited, rform the whole office of evrpora- 
tion without any other fuel. The furnace glows with an intense heat, 
and the flame issues from the top of the chimney. The salt flows at the 
rate of about six gallons per minute, and there is more than sufficient 

as to evaporate the whole. It yields about a barrel of salt per hour. 

he gas furnishes a pressure of 186 pounds to the square inch, which is 
80 or 90 pounds per inch more than is usually allowed in running a loco- 
motive engine. The well is a most extraordinary one, and the owners. 
though they failed to find oil, will, it is believed, make a handsome 
thing out of it. 


A STRANGE story, not by Bulwer, is going the rounds of 
the English press. A lately married Irish earl, wishing to improve his 
old mansion, set architects and carpenters at work, who discovered a 
room hermetically bricked up. It was fitted up in the richest style of 
150 years ps ae and on a couch lay the skeleton of a female, while on the 
floor was the skeleton of a man, presenting evident traces of violence, 


Teailal | Jewels and dresses lay scattered about the room, but the fearful secret 
mildly | 
y| would give any clue to the affair. 


had been so well kept that no tradition could be remembered which 
The survivors—an injured husband 
probably among them—walled up the apartment, which has kept its 
dread secret over a century and a half. 


PRENTICE thinks that if a young lady has 1,000 acres of 
valuable land, the young men are apt to conclude that there is sufficient 
ground for an *‘ attachment.” 

Ir is said that two persons in the same bedroom, of whom 


one has the toothache and the other is in love, the person who has the 
toothache will go to sleep first, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. — 








KING AND QUEEN. 
FROM “SYBELLE AND OTHER POEMS BY L.” 


1 AM king in my own domain, 
And my little wife is queen, 
And jointly over our realm we reign, 
A royal couple I ween. 


Beauty and grace are the robes that flow 
From her lily shoulders down ; 

The gems of truth on her bosom glow, 
And love is her golden crown. 


But her dainty hands are brown with toil, 
Her cheeks with the breezes’ kiss, 

And she works for a tiller of the soil 
As if work for him were bliss. 


I am the king and the tiller too, 
My farm is my proud domain, 

And the will to dare and the strength to do 
Are the sceptres of my reign. 


At my touch the teeming earth yields up 
Her wealth for my feast and store; 

The nectar of health brims high my cup, 
My measure of bliss runs o’er. 


O ne’er was a heppler realm I ween 
Than ours ’neath the arching sky, 


And never a happier king and queen 
Than my little wife and I! 


The Prodigal Son. 


BON. 








CHAPTER III.—-THE PRODIGAL 

Tue old man shook very much, yet it seemed that he did so almost 
as much from anger as from age or illness. Indeed he appeared to 
have acquired a sudden accession of force to enable him to play the 
part he had probably proposed to himself in the interview with his 
son. The paroxysms of temper in which, as Mr. Fuller had hinted, 
the invalid occasionally permitted himself to indulge during his ill- 
ness, might be taken as so many evidences of strength—purchased, 
however, at the cost of much subsequent prostration and exhaustion. 
But he had now nerved himself for an encounter which he had looked 
forward to as likely to be one of violence and passion; he was pre- 
pared to meet a son who had treated him with, as he conceived, the 


"he said these words, and sank on his knees at the bedside. 





most rebellious defiance, and he appeared determined to re-assert his 
authority, and punish a grievous and shameful offence with all the | 
severity that was possible, without regard to the sufferings his exer- 
tions might subsequently entail upon himself. ) 

“ Don’t come whining to me like a dog that’s been kicked,” he said, 
in a hard, jeering voice. iS 

Wilford drew himself up, with a pained look in his face and his 
lips quivering; he lowered his eyes, and drew back a step or two. 
While evidently hurt and surprised at his father’s manner, he seemed 
anxious, as far as possible, to give no further cause of offence. 

“ Why have you come ?” Mr. Hadfield asked, sternly, bringing his 
clenched hand down with a thump upon the book Stephen had left 
upon the bed. 

“* Did you not send for me!” 

“‘T bade them tell you that I was very ill, and that if you would see 
me again alive, you had best come soon.” 

He spoke loudly and angrily. 

‘* Therefore I have come, father.” 

He seemed bewildered at the old man’s words and manner. 

“For no other reason ?” 

“Forgive me!” And he came again to the bed and tried to take 
his father’s hand. It wasagain snatched from him. ‘ Father! have 
some pity,” he went on. ‘ What am to do or say? Tell me—only 
tellme! Indeed, indeed, I would do all you would have me!” 

Mr. Hadfield glared upon him with fierce, wild eyes. 

“Don’t whine,” he said. ‘Be true to your nature. You were 
bold enough years back; there was no hypocrisy then—no canting 
nor shamming, but open, shameless speaking. It was bad enough, 
but it was better than lying. Do you remember it?” 

“*T do, father.” 

‘Seven years ago! Open that Bible—Yook at the beginning of it 
—turn to the fly-leaves—an old, old book that has been years and 
years in this family—that contains many, many entries of the births 
and marriages and deaths of the Hadfields. Stop there at that blotted 
page—there! That was blotted out by me, with this right hand, 
seven years ago, one fine November morning when you turned your 
back upon your father’s house. Sec, there is a date affixed to it and 
my signature. Your name was written there, and the date of your 
birth—‘ Wilford George Saxcn Carew Hadfield,’ born soand so. Not 
a letter is now traceable; [ blotted it out when I cast you off as a son 
of mine; I placed my hand upon the book, and I cursed you with all 
my heart and soul; I kissed the book and prayed to Heaven that my 
curse might be brought to pass. Do you hear, sir?” 

Wilford laid his death-white face in his hands, 
paused for breath a few minutes, and then resumed: 

“Seven years have passed, and you have come back again—to sce 
me, it may be, for the last time. I am an old man. If I recover 
from this sickness—and the doctors hint it -is likely to go hard with 
me—but if I recover now, I can expect tolive in any case but a short 
time longer. The Hadfields have been a long-lived race, but I feel 
that I am very old and weak and broken. Iam not the man I have 
been, 1 am not long for this world—I know it and I don’t shrink from 
the knowledge. Well, you are here—come back like the Prodigal of 

whom Steenie read to us to-night. Have you come back now as he 
did? Are you penitent as he was? Have you suffered as he had ?” 

** Father, 1 am very, very sorry——” 

Bah!” 

“Tell me what you would have me do or say.” 

‘Tell me how these seven yeats have been passed. In sorrow? in 
suffering ? or in the most shameful profligacy and sin ?” 

Wilford cowered and turned away. 

‘Seven years! A long apprenticeship to serve with the Devil. 
You may well be tired of the service—glad to come back to England, 
to Grilling Abbots for a change. Perhaps, too, your money has run 
out—your poor mother’s money. She had power to will it to you, 
and she did will itto you. I could not have stayed it, or I would. It 
was yours when you were 21, You have had it—yes—and spent it. 
Has it all gone ?” 

* Tt has.” 

The old man gave a wild shrick of laughter. 

“T knew it.” And then he added, with a triumphant air of dis- 
covery, “ Another reascn for coming back. Your money spent you 
were pressed to come back home to try and get more—to wring it from 
me by whining, or to borrow it of Steenie. Borrow ?—another word 
for robbing the pocr lad’s wife and children. Wasn't this so ?” 
‘Father, ’ said Wilford, solemnly, “I came back because I learnt 

that you were very ill—because there was a fear that if I was ever to 
receive your pardon, it could only be now. I am penitent, and 
pained, and very, very sorry. Do I deserve the, harsh, treatment I 
still receive at yourhands? Granted that I have deserved punish- 
ment for the past, is it to be without end? For years I have been 
severed from my home. Is that to count for nothing? If I come 
back like the Prodigal, am I received as he was? Was his penitence 
spurned? Was a deaf ear turned to his prayer? There is a duty 
owing from the child to the parent; is there Done from the parent to 
the child ?” ,' 

“T like this better than whining,” the old man said, in calmer 
tones. ‘ There is a flavor about this of the old insolence, and daring, 
and shamelessness. It is infamous, but it is truthful—it is real. 
The hypocrite doesn’t suit you. You don’t play the part well. The 
frank scoundrel is more adapted to your kind of ability. And it re- 
quires so very little talent—it is so very easy todo. But I thank you 

or throwing off the mask.” 7 , : 

“ These are very cruel words, father. 
thought to hear such from you again.” 


Mr. Hadfield 


Heaven knows I never 


“(Or you'd not have come back? No, you looked to be féted and 
caréssed, for the church bells to be set ringing and tar-barrels 
lighted, and oxen roasted whole. That was the plan you had laid out 
for yourself. To each of us you had assigned our parts of homage 
and affection and regard for you. We were to welcome wlth accla- 
mations one who had brought shame and dishonor upon our race.” 

Wilford darted a strange glance of suspicion at his father. He bit 
his lips till tae blood came, but he said nothing. 

“To be greeted like the Prodigal on his return, you must have suf- 
fered like the Prodigal. Have you been in want? Have you been 
compelled to tcil for your bread? Have you herded with swine, and 
been fain to eat of their husks? Have you been like to perish with 
hunger? Is it for these reasons you come home, poor and penitent, 
to be as a hired servant, and to have bread enough and to spare ? 
No! you have lived proudly and defiantly enough—the first part of 
the Predigal’s career, not the second. You have wasted your sub- 
stance, you have rioted, you have spared yourself no enjoyment, your 
life has been a list of pleasures. Profligate, gambler, yes, and—I see 
it now, I did not know it before, | own—drunkard ?” 

Wilford hid his trembling hands in his bosom. With his eyes 
bent on the ground, he spoke in a low, faltering voice. 

«I desire to make no excuse for myself. It may be that my life 
has been thoughtless, wasteful, wicked. I will urge no apologies for 
my conduct, though perhaps some could be found, and valid ones. 
Let me only say that when I learnt of your illness, it was my first 
impulse to return to England, with deep sorrow in my heart, with 
great contrition for the past, with earnest desire to amend in the 
future, and to deserve that pardon which I did hope you would be 
prevailed upon to extend to me. It seems good to you to believe 
that the seven years, the years of my separation from home, have 
been aaany spent by me. Pray be undeceived. I have been most 
miserable—more truly wretched than I at one time believed was, 
possible for man to be. If I have thus again been driven to madness; 
and folly and sin, it has been indeed in a futile quest of forgetful- 
ness. It seems to me that there are things even harder to bear than 
want of bread, that some pangs are more painful than even the pangs 
of hunger. Father, if you ever believed me, believe me now; if 
you ever cared for me, for God’s sake open your heart to me now— 
pitv and forgive me.” 

There was something very plaintive about the tone of his voice as 
The old 
man was Visibly moved by them, almost in spite of himself; and yet 
he seemed to be possessed by a craving for some fyrther acts of con- 
ciliation and humiliation on the young man’s part. How he had 
pampered, and humored, and indulged in every way his eldest son as 
achild! How cold, and harsh, rm cruel he was to him as a man! 
How he seemed to enjoy keeping him at arm’s length, torturing him 
with taunts and accusations. Perhaps he knew that something of 
his own nature was in the heart of his son—the same proneness to 
violence and passicn, the same unbending pride and fatal obstinacy. 
iie had summoned the young man to his bedside, be jt said, with the 
full intention of ultimately pardoning him, and restoring him to 
avor and his place in the household as the next inheritor of the 
Hadfield estates. Yet he had determined that before this should be 
i severe lesson should be read to him, his imperious temper should 
humbled, his obstinacy should be conquered. A man of strong 
affection really, he had yet succeeded in making this entirely sub- 
servient to his pride, and to his resolution to assert himself as the 
head of his family. He was bent upon subduing utterly his son. 
Much Wilford had already done—more, perhaps, than he was him- 
self aware of—towards pacifying his father’s wrath, towards winning 
back his favor, But the more the old man was able to exact, the 
more a love of exaction seemed to grow upon him. He could fix no 
limit to his desire for the conquest of his son. ‘The more he felt his 
power, the more he was inclined to exert it. Each time the thought 
came to him that now, surely, he might stay his hand, and extend 
his forgiveness, came a half crazy longing for further dominion over, 
for further concession on the part of his rebellious son, His con- 
duet was very wanton and cruelly vindictive. His excuse must be 
that in the end he had pre-arranged to yield, and was only waiting 
for what he imagined would be the ripe moment for his so doing. 
“When I blotted your name out of that book, when I cursed you 
heart and soul, and prayed that you might feel my curse, and that 
these eyes might never look upon your face again, I made a new 
will, These estates are not entailed, as yon know; if you have 
raised funds, therefore, expecting after my death to get money to 
pay back what you have borrowed, you have aided yndirectly ina 
fraud. Money of mine will never find its way into the pockets of 
your creditors. I made a new will, by which I bequeathed all the 
property I have in the world to my second son, Stephen, and his 
children, On my death a small annuity will become payable to you 
under your mother’s settlement—my -nterest ceases with my life— 
but no halfpenny of mine will accrue to you. Stephen will become 
the owner of the Grange and of all the Hadfield estates. As he 
never has brought, so 1 am sure he never will bring dishonor upon 
my name; his children will inherit after him, and his children’s 
children, ‘To you and to no child of yours, no single acre of this 
land will ever belong. As your name is blotted out of that Bible, s« 
is it blotted out of my will. So it will die out of men’s recollection 
and be as though it had never been. You have lived disgracefully, 
you will die obscurely and forgotten. So much as to my will and its 
provisions. But now you have come back—you are here—penitent, 
you say, and suffering; a roué, a gambler, but still penitent and 
suffering. Let me ask you, then, what you have done during you 
long absence from home that I should remove my curse, that 1] 
should rewrite ycur name in that book, that I should reinvest you in 
your position as my eldest son and lawful heir, that I should make 
anew will? Iam still strong enough—a few words on a scrap of 
paper would do it. Tell me, what have you done ?” 

Wilford moved uneasily. He grew very hopeless and wretched. 
He seemed quite crushed by the unexpected obduracy of his father 
He had looked for a different reception. Whatever wrong he had 
in the past, he had hurried home full of affection for his father— 
wery sad and broken, and yet reliant upon a few kind words to heal 
the animosity which had existed between them for so long, and to 
enable them: to part with softened feelings, though it might be on the 
brink of the grave. Dreadfully weak and fatigued, with nerves all 
unstrung, his brain in a whirl, and the tears starting on the instant 
to his eyes, he had been admitted to the presence of the invalid. 
Seeking for pity, and tenderness, and pardon, he was entirely un- 
prepared for the reception he encountered. He found his fathe 
stern, ironic, almost savage, full of taunts and charges, irritating, 
heartless, unbearable. He struggled as long as he could. He had 
bent before his father. He had humbled himself genuinely. Hi: 
had asked for pardon with deep penitance and sincerity. He had 
done more than at one time he would have deemed possible. He 
felt broken and crushed. And yet his father showed no sign of 
relenting. ; 

* Tell me, what have you done? 

There was no hint of softening or conciliation in the tone in which 
the words were spoken. There seemed rather to lurk in the question 
some new disregard of his feelings—so new desire to wound and 
humble him further. With every wish to restrain himself, it seemed 
to him at last to be useless, hopeless, further to prolong a scene so 
eminently painful. He thought he had done all that was possible 
for son to do; that he would now go his way, for indeed he cduld 
bear to stay no longer. 

“Tell me what have you done, that I should do all this ?” the old 
man repeated. 

“ Nothing,” answered the son, hoarsely. 

“Nothing!” the old man repeated, angrily. 

“Father,” he said, with some abruptnes , “let the estates go. 
Let Steenie have them; let him be your heir and take his place as 
the head of the house; let his children come after him and still be 
preferred to me. It will matter little enough; there will never be 
child of mine to inhe ri,anything,” he went on, bitterly. ‘* Let the 
money go toc—it was not that brought me home; it was not care fo 
such things sent me on my kneessjust now. I asked your pardon, 
humbly, honestly. You withhold it from me. Be it so. Let God’s 
will be done. Iwould have it otherwise, if I cculd. For curses, 
they are acts of Heaven, not words of man. Had I been cen- 
sured more when I was a child and less when I became a 
man, perhaps things would have turned out better, and I should 
not have had to sue here for pardon, or have had it harshly 
withheld from me. Indeed, fathe r, you have done me wrong, not 
trediting me when I confessed my sin and implored you to forgive 
ne. Can Ido more? Icome to you with my heart in my hands, 

ind you fling it far away from you, and will have none of it. At 
east it will be something—not much, but something—to know that 





| arrived in time to see you—that I knelt to you—though all was 
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in vain. I never thought to be speaking thus; but there seems to 
be no help for it.” 

The old man raised himself up in his bed, trembling violently. 
Unconsciously, Wilford had undone all the good his previous de- 
meanor had wrought in his behalf. 

“So you defy me, then!” cried Mr. Hadfield, passionately. ‘I 
may do my worst, may I? Curse or no curse! You care little! 
Will or no will! I thank you for this—I like openness and out- 
speaking. I am glad you have thrown off all disguise. You are the 
same shameless, unfillal Wilford Hadfield, who went away from here 
seven years ago; but worse, because you are older. I have to thank 
you for letting me know this in good time—in time to prevent me 
doing an act of gross folly and injustice. See here, sir,’”’ and the 
old man opened the Bible, and took from it a sheet of paper, ‘‘ I had 
made a new will; Ihad purposed to restore to you the position to 
which you were born. I had again made you my heir—the next 
owner of the Hadfie!d lands. You have spoken intime. You have 
shown yourself in your real colors in time. Thus 1 send yeu back 
to begyary, then; thus I cancel my will—thus—thus,” and as he 
spoke, with trembling hands he tore the 5 0 to shreds. “Thus I 
make Stephen my heir, and bequeath all to him. Now, sir, go forth 
—stranger, outcast, beggar; never let me set eyes on you again. 
Let ne—” 

He flung the crumpied fragments of paper into the face of his son, 
he whirled his thin, withered arms in the air, as though endeavoring 
to invoke some new curse upon his firstborn child, but his voice 
failed him, his Dm prevented what he said from being either 
articulate or audible. He seized the hand-bell at his side, and rang 
it furiously. He sank back on his pillows, panting for breath. 

Wilford hurried from the room. In the corridor he encountered 
his brother and the doctor. 

‘* Go in at once, for God’s sake,” he said; ‘‘ my father is very ill. 
He needs assistance, and at once.” 

Mr. Fuller entered the sick room. 

** He has forgiven you? All has ended well?” Stephen asked. 

“No,” answered Wilford, with anguish. ‘‘He hus not forgiven 
me. He willnever forgive me now. Perhaps it had been better if I 
had never come back. Heaven knows I did it for the b2st.” 

‘** But he will change again, Wilford, soon. This illness affects 
him, makes him wild and angry, mad almost at times. By-and-bye 
he will see you again.” 

‘He will never see me again: he has cursed me anew. 
more his son. Iam nothing to him more.’ By-and-bye? 
be dead, and he will not have forgiven me.” 

— tuttered back; but for the support of the wall he would have 
fallen. 

“Let me get hence,” he said, ‘into the open air. 
breathe in this house. How weak I am!” 

His limbs trembling beneath him, hc passed down the staircase, 
and went forth into the night, bitterly cold, and ghostly white from 
the snow thick upon the ground. 

Stephen joined the doctor in his father’s room. 


Iam no 
He will 


I cannot 


CHAPTER 1V.—THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. 

Ir is to be presumed that Grilling Abbots ranked as a town rather 
than a village, for the reason that every Wednesday throughout the 
year about three old women took it into their heads to assemble, 
with their fruit-stalls, in what was called the High street—apparently 
because there was no other street of any kind whatever—and there 
hold what they chose to term a market. Considered as a select and 
limited open air daylight conversazione, no doubt this weekly meet- 
ing was as pleasant to the few concerned in it as it was certainly 
harmless to the rest of the world; but viewed in the light of an 
affair attended with financial results of any importance whatever, it 
must be pronounced a decided failure. Nevertheless the fact of this 
pseudo weekly market being held at Grilling Abbots was duly 
re ae in almanacks and chronicled in gazetteers, and all the 
inhabitants clung to itas an ancient and honorable institution that 
somehow, though precisely in what way no one could finally settle, 
enhanced the velue of and gave consequence to their town. A 
rather wide street of straggling houses, some of the fine old red tone 
of years and years ago, others of new and pale brick, in color like 
the crust of a slack-baked loaf. An old Norman church, some 
hundred yards in the rear of the High street, its walls of the rugged 
rumbly texture of the rind of a full ripe Stilton cheese, and wenle- 
fully freckled and variegated with alternate patches of moss and 
lichen. In the churchyard, shading quite a large group of graves, a 
yew tree, so dense, that it looked quite black in the distance, and its 
straight, wide-spreading branches drew broad, dark, opaque streaks 
across the view of the church. The George Inn, “with good ac- 
commodation,” ete., where Mr. Wilford Hadfield paused while the 
horses were changed on his journey to the Grange; the new Gothic 
school-house, built on part of the site of the old White Hart Hotel, 
which had been closed so long (the last proprietor committed suicide 
on the day the last stagecoach went through for the last time—Gril- 
ing Abbots had been a famous place, and the White Hart its most 
noted hostel in the old pre-railroad times, when a score of coaches 
rattled daily along the High street); the Rectory, completely covered 
with ivy, like an old warrior coated with chain mail; the pump, the 
butcher's, the baker’s, the blacksmith’s. Sum up these items and you 
have Grilling Abbots, save that there has to be noted, in addition, a 
small white house, alittie aloof from the town, standing in its own 
garden grounds, on the road to the Grange, and being the residence 
of Mr. Fuller, surgeon, ete. 

‘There was no name to the house apparently; it was not known as 

Prospect, or Wovudbine, or Clematis Cottage or Villa. Yet nota 
soul in the town but could point out the doctor’s, the pretty white 
building at the end of the town—where Mr. Fuller had lived, man 
and boy; these ever so many years. 
_ Avery pretty house—or cottage yather; the doctor always called 
it a cottage; and, certainly, as its tenant, he ought to have known, 
if anybody ought, what to call it—with a thickly thatched roof— 
Uplandshire is a great county for thatched roofs—the thatch packed 
very even and tight, and cut off so sharply at the ends that it looked 
like an agriculturist’s closely clipped locks, the sharp line the roof 
took over each window resembling very much the curve of Hodge’s 
hair over his ears; a pretty garden, too, daintily kept in summer 
time, with a lawn like a velvet-pile carpet, standard roses thickly 
studded with buds, neat sharp-edged beds brilliant with thickly- 
growing verbena, and a honeysuckle trailing itself over the porch, 
clinging with languid gracefuluess to the neat lattice-work. But 
his is the summer view of the place; we have winter now. The 
awn is covered with snow, which paints white lines on every tree- 
bough, and sprinkles every hedge with crystal powder. Snow every- 
where. ‘Lhe earth so bright with it that the sky looks quite a dull 
leaden gray by contrast, and the tree-trunks jet black. The low- 
roofed rooms in the doctor’s cottage are quite lit up by the snow 
outside, which mounts upon the window-sills and clings to the sashes, 
ill thev leek as though they were wadded with swan’s down to keen 
the cold out. 


The house is more commodious than might at a first view be =p 
posed. The drawing-room, though the ceiling is low, is quite a 
spacious apartment, and is built out at the back with a bow window, 
hung now with warm curtains, replacing the white muslin draperies 
of summer. Singing and flapping his wings furiously every now and 
then to keep himself warm probably, my packing at his sugar as 
though he were really fighting with ‘it on the ground of some long- 
standing animosity—a pretty bird, but blessed with a temper not- 
withstanding the good-natured looks of his black beads of eyes, Miss 
Madge Fuller’s canary, dwells in an ornamental wire cage, something 
of a pagoda pattern (a mistake in costume as it were, for the bird 
didn’t come from China), decorating the window. His mistress— 
whose affection is a little boisterous at times, and rather terrifies its 
ol ject—has considerately supplied him with tepid water for his bath 
during the cold si ason. He has really a comfortable time of it, that 
bird, supposing him to have no strong notions on the subject of 
iberty, and that he holds that lacquered wires do not after ali make 
. cage, for he is earnestly cared for and tended by the whole house- 
hold; his: ppetite and tastes are considere d, he has not to go forag- 
ng about like the vagabond birds outside, he has his food in 
regularly from his own grecngrocer’s, he sees plenty of society, he 
is often covered with kisses from the red lips of pretty Miss Madge 
(perhaps she does a little overdo this, so far as comfort is conseranal, 
ind fn return it is only expected of him that he will not sing too 
violently when company are in the room, nor fling about too many 
of his seeds on the drawing-room carpet—both which expectations 
however, it may be said, he is continually disappointing. , 

A comfortable fire burns in the grate. Before it Miss Violet Ful. 
ler sits very busy indeed, sewing. It looks very much as though she 





were engaged on one of a new set of shirts for the doctor, and bent 
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upon putting the most minute work that ever was seen into his 
wristbands. Miss Violet is the housekeeper of the establishment, 
and has filled that position admirably, as every one in Grilling 
Abbots will certify, ever since the death of the doctor’s wife, many 
years ago. 
Miss Violet is rather above the middle height; a slight, lithe figure ; 
very graceful in movement, and with a certain charming repose 
about her manner. She has large, gray, luminous eyes, beautifully 
shadowed and intensified in hue by their long overhanging lashes, a 
complexion radiantly fair, features delicately formed, and profuse 
coils of chestnut hair. Those intent upon >» smaller traits of 
beauty would delight to note the exquisite line’ of her mouth, and 
chin, and neck. Asarule, I think people are apt to overlook how 
really important are these matters in their bearing upon general 
erfectness of form. Indeed it seems to be sufficient for a women to 
ave big eyes, a respectable nose, and to make her hair shine with 
bear’s grease, for her to be adored as a beauty by a sufficiently large 
circle of admirers. In any discussion concerning the daughters of 
Doctor Fuller amongst the dwellers in Grilling Abbots, it may be 
mentioned that Miss Violet was always distinguished as the “ pretty 
iss Fuller,” a distinction creditable to the perceptions of the Gril- 
ling Abbots people, although a decided slight appeared to be conveyed 
by it to the not trifling attractions of Miss Madge, the younger 
sister. 

It is true that Miss Madge was only just emerging from that rather 
trying period of life, so far as beauty is concerned, when there is a 
decided inclination about the arms, and legs, and the extremities, to 
develop themselves greatly and independently, regardless of sym- 
metry or the general proportions of the body. I have heard rude 
young men define this state by the term “leggy,” and the anpella- 
tion is apposite, perhaps, though certa‘nly unrefined. Miss Madge 
had been suffering from the economy of growth, and was only just 
recovering from this transitional stage of Fite. A certain angularity 
still clung to her form; her feet—but the appearance of feet, aftcr 
all, is a matter that rests very much with the bootmaker—were not 
small, while her hands were decidedly large and not white. She 
was little more than fifteen, and perhaps it would be pmemature to 
say that she hod already attained her full height. Yet it must be 
admitted that Madge had a very fair share of personal charms, and 
these quite apart from the witchery of her perpetual merriment; 
and her lough, if a little loud, was yet most perfectly musical; it 
was a laugh with the loud pedal down, but it was as irresistible as it 
was harmonious. Her features were irregular; so much could be 
seen ata glance. But after all, beauty is not a mere matter of lines 
and angles, to be demonstrated like a mathematical proposition ; it 
is the expression of a face that charms, not the accuracy of its 
drawing. Surely then the best beauty is expression, and here Madge 
had a tiumph; for it was not possible to withstond the allurements 
of that good, glad, frank expression, brilliant in its health and heart. 
After this there can be no harm in conceding that her nose was dis- 
tinctly of a turn-up pattern; not that such a form of nose is in any 
way unprepossessing, or has by any means had justice done to it; 
but it is a nose under a kind of ban of generally recognized disap- 
proval; it is a nose with a bad name, in fact. Iam afraid that much 
the same sort of view must be taken in regard to Madge’s hair, 
which was of that gloritus red hue—decidedly red, mind; no eva- 
sion under the name of yellow, or tawny, or auburn; but of that 
uncompromising red the world has been somehow coerced to agree 
that it dees not like. But then those large wide open eyes, so superbly 
blue, quite like the finest jewels in hue and brightness, though they 
could melt and glow and vary as no jewel can; those grand arching 
eyebrows, those ripe red lips, that pearly set of teeth, and that trans- 
parent complexion; how white her neck, what a mottled rosiness 
upon her cheeks! She might not be the pretty Miss Fuller, but I 
should like to see the creature equal to the crin.inal audacity of de- 
scribing her as the ugly one. Let us be content with saying that, 
conventionally coneilesed, she was less beautiful than Violet—that’s 
all. We will make no further concessions to the disadvant»ge of 
our Madge. 

Is it to be marvelled at that Mr. Fuller was very proud and very 
fond of the two charming daughters his dead wife had bequeathed 
to his love and care ? We may go, indeed further: was it strange 
tiat the whole of Grilling Abbots was proud and fond of the Miss 
Fullers—of Violet and Madge ? 

Madge is busy drawing from a lithographed Jandscape—shall we 





Madge has not great art tal/nt, 


say by dexterous Mr. Herding? 
go d father, who honestly kn'ws 


though she fancies she has, and her ' 
no more about drawing and painting than about whale fishing, heattily 
backs the opinion of his younger child. Violet has consider ble 
taste and skill. Those framed chalk heads (after Julien) onthe 
wall of the drawing-room are from her hand, 80 also is that port‘ait 
of Madge, taken five years ago (you may note that the eyes were 0t 
much smaller then); and atolerable likeness of the doctor, his cravat 
and collars limned, perhaps, with superfluous accuracy, sketciec 
about the same time. He was not quite so bald then, and his fice 
perhaps alittle fuller. But these works are highly creditable spci- 
mens of amateur talent, especially when it is borne in mind that he 
opportunities of obtaining artinstruction in the heart of Uplandstire 
are not too numerous. And what does Grilling Abbots knw cen- 
cerning the Fine Arts? Why, bless the place! it has hardly ever eyen 
set eyes on a painting (except the signboard of the George) «ra 
painter either. It istrue a travelling p a, in a cheap-jack 
sort of van, once stopped a whole week in the place, in the paddeck 
at the back.of the blacksmith’s, and left behind him reminise: nies 
of his sojourn in the shape of scientific caricatures of the inhabitapts 
(collodion on glass) of the most fearful character that ever wre 
seen. But he, like some brothers of his craft whom I and s@ne 
others have met, was not an artist—emphatica!ly not. 

Madge was a very expeditious draughtswc man; she did not pajse 
to put too much thought in her work. She plied her pencil Ja 
furious pace; she used her india-rubber every now and then de§r- 
minedly, with a strong wrist, as though she would quite as soomas 
not work her way through the shiny cardboard and come out on he 
other side. She was prone to a ¢fforts produced by the free we 
of a BB pencil. Perhaps much of her “handling,” as the paintirs 
call it, was as remarkable for its abandon as for any ortistic quality ; 
certainly her vigor and dash almost supplied the place of knowledge 
and genuine worth. Fairly speaking, however, the works of Mss 
Madge Fuller, with all their defects of scribble and smudge, nd 
merits which would have received uncquivocating homage in numir- 
ous family circles. I have known many worse productions pp- 
nounecd to be “ wonderfully clever’ by most reputable peopie, 
particularly when the works in question happened to be achievedpy 
any of the oflspring of those reputable peopie. 

The younger Miss Fuller talked when she worked, in fact, #e 
talked when she played, too—she was always talking. 


(To be continued.) 
HUMORS OF THE WAR. 

EVERYTHING is very forward at the South at preset. 
The Union flower, now inthe bud, will soon be in full blossom. Te 
Nationals are shooting, and the rebels begin to leave. 

Tue reported rebel gunboats at New Orleans, instead \f 
being floating batteries, turn out to have been boating flatteries. 

Tne Confederate Almanac for 1862, published by Rev. D. 
Summers, at the Southern Methodist Publishing House, announces m 
“eclipse of the sun, visible over the Confederate States.”’ To this tle 
Nashville (/nion adds, that about the same time “there will be a tot] 
eclipse of the Coniederate States, visible over ail creation.” 

Tux members of the rebel Congress sre certainly to b 
commended for their retiring disposition. ‘ Proceedings of Congress” 
in Dixie mean proceeding in a bee line toward the Gulf of Mexico. 

SavaNnnan, Ga., must be on the point of surrendering, f¢ 
we see that the Mayor and the Council have voted never to give up th 
place. 

Commoporre Fatstarr Hows “expresses himself & 
perfectly amazed at the fall of New Orleans.” ‘Those who know hi 
are not at all amazed that he was not there to see. - 

Tux Yankees can no longer be charged with meannes{ 
See how liberally they “ shelled out” at Fort Jackson. 

Tue rebels can well afford to give up all their chura 
bells, cow-bells and dinner-bells to Beauregard, for they never got 
cherch now, their cows have all been taken by forgging parties, an 
‘ley have no dinners to be summoned to. 

Tux rebel force is like a first-rate mail; it runs regularly 
every day of the week—Sundays not excepted, 





POSITION OF FORT MACON, ETC. 


"Tis no wonder our boats went up the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. God gave them several ‘‘ Passes” from the Gulf. 

GEN. PRENTISS was taken—first by surprise and then by 
Beauregard. 

Tue South for many years has been indulging in the inso- 
lent vicee. Its ‘‘ gallant sons” are now compelled to practise the retir- 
ing virtues, 

Ir is believed that at least 15,000 rebels found their 
“rights” at Shiloh, 

Mempuis is not a God-fearing city, but itdears Foote and 
Farragut, 

Wise, Floyd, Pillow and Price are the fore-runners of 
rebel defeat, ‘ 

Tue rebels are like a man going at the top of his speed to 
extinguish the flames of his burning smoke-house; they are running to 
save their bacon. 

Iv any of our hotel-keepers or steamboat oflicers want 
first-rate runners, let them apply to the rebel army. 

Tue rebels are enlisting boys of 1:3 and 14 years. 
raised all the men they can, they have gone to raising children, 

WE have two rebel pikes at our office. They look savage 
enough to be near relatives of Albert. 


Untit recently the nations of the earth did not know our 
power. We didn’t know it ourselves. We don’t know it yet. One-half 
of it has not been put forth. 


A REBEL leader upon the scaffold would be the right man 
in the right place. 

MvUb-LaRry IN AN HospitaL.—A new and striking vein of 
humor has been developed by Orpheus C. Kerr, in his letters to the 
Sunday Mercury. ‘The following is a specimen irom the last issue of 
that paper : 

Early in the week, my boy, a noble member of the Pennsylvania 
mud-laurks was made sick in a strange manner. I went to sec him, my 
boy; and whilst he was relating to me some affecting anecdotes ot the 
time when he used to keep a bar, a member of the medical staff of the 
United States of America came in to see the patient. 

This venerable surgeon first deposited a large saw, a hatchet and 
two pickaxes on the tuble, and then says he: 

** How do you find yourself, boy ¢” 

The mud-lask took a small chew of tobacco, with a melancholy air, 
and says he: 

“I think I’ve got the guitar in my head, Mr. Sawbones, and am about 
to join the angel choir,” 

“ I see how it is,” says the surgeon, thoughtfully ; “ you think you’ve 
yot the guitar, when it’s only the drum of your ear that is affected. 

Vell,” says the surgeon, with sudden pleasantness, as he reaches after 
his saw and one of the pickaxes, “‘I must amputate your left leg at 
once. ‘ 

=e mud-lark curled himself up in bed like a wounded anaconda, and 
says he: 

** I don’t see it in that light.” 

“Well,” says the surgeon, in a sprightly manner, “then suppose | 
put a fly-blister on your stomick, and only amputate your right arm ?” 

The surgeon was formerly a blacksmith, my boy, and got his dip 
loma by inventing some pills with iron in them. ite proved that the 
blood of six healthy men contained enough iron to make six horse- 
shoes, and then invented the pills to cure hoarseness. 

ny sick chap reflected on what his medical adviser had said, and then 
Bays he: 

“Your words convince me that my situation must be dangerous. | 
must see some relative before I permit myself to be dissected.” 

* Whom would you wish me to send for ’¢” says the surgeon. 

““My grandmother, my dear old grandmother,” says the mud-lark, 
with much feeling. 

The surgeon took me cautiously aside, and says he + 

“*My poor patient has a cold in his head, and his life depends, per- 
haps, on the gratification of his wishes. You have heard him ask for 
his grandmother,” says the surgeon, softly, “and as his grandmother 
lives too far away to be sent for, we must practise a little harmless de- 
ception. We must send for Secretary Welles, of the Navy Department, 
and introduce him as the grandmother. My patient will never know 
the difference.” 

I took the hint, my boy, and went after the secretary; but the latter 
was so busy examining a model of Noah’s Ark that he could not be 
seen. Happily, however, the patient recovered while the surgeon w: 8 
retting his saw filed, and was well enough last night to reconnoitre in 
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OUR ARMY IN THE PENINSULA. 


Tue progress of the National arms, the last week, seems 
to hove bom slow, but let us hope that it is complete. The 
battle of West Peint, which we briefly mentioned in our 
last number, was merely an effort made by the rebels to 
harass rather than prevent our landing. In consequence of 
the shallowness of the York river at West Point, the troops 
composing Gen. Franklin’s division had to land in scows. 
Strange to say, the enemy made no effort to oppose them. 
By night, May 6, they were all disembarked. . 

At 34 o’clock the next morning, the whole division were 
under arms to meet the rebels at sunrise; none appearing, 
they were dismissed. At 54 o'clock, information that the 
enemy was approaching was received. All the troops turned 
out again in order of battle, and marched to meet him. , The 
Gosline Zouaves (Pennsylvania), New York 16th, 18th, 31st, 
32d, and Maine 5th were ordered to take the advance ; the 
New Jersey Brigade, handsomely arranged in battalion in 
line, formed in column, the beautiful colors of each regiment 
unfurled, following them up as a reserve. The 4th New 
Jersey having in its front a marsh, and immediately on its 
far side a wood, from which the enemy could fire upon it 
with advantage, Col. Simpson ordered his fine body of 
pioneers to throw over the creek a bridge—a work of a few 
moments—and his regiment, by direction of Col. Taylor, 
took possession of the woods, and were strongly posted 
behind a ravine, ready to deliver a telling fire upon the 
rebels on their first appearance ; and the contingency of the 
5th Maine, immediately in front, being driven back. No 
such contingency, however, occurred. . 

The firing was very sharp at times, and continued from 
about 6 a.M. till2 p.m. The batteries on land and water did 
*ae tive service in throwing shell, in co-operation with the 
infantry fire. Hexamer’s Battery showed to advantage. 
We lost in killed and wounded about 125, and about 50 
prisoners. The New Jersey Brigade, being held as a reserve, 
lost no men. The loss of the enemy is not known, except 
that a Colonel, Lieut.-Col. Black (Texas Regular), and, as it 
is believed from the statement of the citizens, the graves 
and the blood, a large number of other officers and men must 
have been killed and wounded. That evening, the Ist New 

Jersey Brigade relieved the troops in advance, and lay on 
their arms all night in line of battle, behind a fence, ready 
to receive the enemy on his approach, to be indicated by 
the pickets immediately in front. He, however, did not 
come. 








CONTRABANDS NORTHWARD BOUND. 


Tue correspondent of the World with Gen. Banks’s divi- 
sion relates some anecdotes of ‘‘contrabands” in the Shenandoah 
Valley. It must be premised that for some strategic reason Gen. 
Banks is falling back from Newmarket on Strasburg: 


“ Contrabands accumulate With us rapidly as they see us turning 
our direction northward. : ‘ 

“Down a long avenue, shaded with tall trees, upon the large inter- 
val near Mount Jackson, and not far from the Shenandoah, a rude 
wagon, containing the houschold goods and the household of a family 
of negro slaves, was trundling rapidly away from a large and elegant 
mansion, around which the numerous negro quarters gave evidence 
of the wealth of the owner in that peculiar class of property. I 

aused for a moment until the vehicle and its occupants passed out 
nto the road, and then made a few inquiries of them in regard to 
the pilgrimage which their singular appearance so readily suggested. 

“There was an old man, evidently the pater familias, and a wench 
of full figure, apparently competent for a good day's work in the 
wash-house or the cornfield, whom we readily recognized as the 
mother. Then there was a boy, who looked li e a shirk, about 18 
years old, while from under the bedding, which was piled into the 
wagon in a manner indicative of a sudden departure, half a dozen 
brown-faced, curly-headed urchins were laughing with that uncon- 
scious merriment which is so peculiar to young negrohood. ‘ Where 
are you going?’ I asked. ‘Dun’no, massa, dun’no; gwine some- 
where, I reckon,’ answered the old man, whom I had taken to be the 
father. On pushing my inquiries I could only learn that, seeing the 
army retreating—the army which to them seemed an army of deliv- 
erance, they had taken an old horse and cart from their master, 
hastily thrown in their small stock of ustful household furniture, 
and started on with the column, led by an indefinite prospect of going 
northward, where they would be free. ce ; 

“T could not, while sympathising with the instinct to be free which 
everything that is human must feel, refrain from the regret that they 
had so improvidently resolved to abandon a home which they ac- 
knowledged had furnished them enough to eat and drink, and wear, 
for the uncertain chances of obtaining a scanty living somewhere in 
me T should have rejoiced exceeding in their freedom had I known 
that a place were provided for them in some ‘congenial climate, 
where they could enjoy protection, wom L cultivation, and a compe- 
tent provision for their creature wants by suitable exertion. The 
time must soon come when the subject of colonization will be forced 
irresistibly upon the Government. 

“T must mention the case of another negro, whom I met upon 

the turnpike, loaded with bundles tied up in handkerchiefs and in 
bags, with two women—probably his mother and his wife—accompa- 
aye him out of the land of Dixie. : 
“He was a negro of large frame and firm step, and his sharp 
eyes, beaming from under his sooty forehead, were filled with the 
animation of the first experience of the results of a newly-formed 
purpose. He had an earnestness and sadness, too, in his broad 
African features, which would cause one to sympathize with him 
from the first glance at his honest and intelligent face. = 

“TI saw at once the struggle which = os on — chim be- 
tween the prospect of being a freeman and some secret misgiving, 
caused, caibene, from the Selection that he had left others behind 
him whom he would fain have with him, or possibly resulting from 
the uncertainty of the prospects which lay before him in the future. 

“ Addressing him respectfully, I inquired what inducements had 

led him to leave his master, who had, I presumed, treated him 
kindly, to go away he knew not where, to experience he knew hot 
what. 
“ Well, sir,” said he, ‘you know, sir, it is natural, sir, for man, 
sir, to want to be free, sir,” and then proceeded, in an excessively 
polite discourse, constantly introducing a respectful ‘sir,’ to state 
the considerations which had been at work within him to produce 
his determination to be free. f 

“ At the close of his remarks he looked at me with an expression 
of doubt and anxiety, and asked: ‘Do you think, sir, I am right, 
sir?’ I think no one, opposed in principle to encouraging the 
escape of negroes from their masters, would have had the heart to 
have spoken to him a word discountenancing his action. I an- 
swered him that I thought he deserved to be free, and received a 
most hearty and spontaneous reply: ‘Thank you for that, sir, thank 
you for that,’ and he seemed to move on reassured and reanimated.” 








TALK WITH A CONTRABAND 


We find the following in the Newherne (N.C.) correspond- 
ence of the Philadelphia Press : 

We were passing along the wharves a few days ago, wondering at 
the amount of business that was there transacted! While standing 
observing a cargo of horses being transferred from a vessel to the 
shore, an ‘‘old contraband” appeared at our elbow, touching his 
fur hat, and scraping an enormous foot. He opened his battery upon 
us with the mong om | 

“ Well; boss, how is yer ? 

« well, daddy; how ere you? 

I B’long to Old Burnemside’s boyg, dus yer ? 
party. Great boys, ain’t they 7 

onged to dat party. Groat man, he is, 


y 8G . rate, I is. 
: belong to 

“Well I thought yer 
scertain, Yes, sir. 





“ We waited and waited; we heard yer was comin’, but we mos 
guv yerup. Deed we jess did; but one mornin’ we heard de big 
guns, way down ribber, go bang, bang, and de folks round yer began 
to cut dar stick mitey short, and trabble up de rai] track. Den bress 
de good Lord, we knowed yer was coming, but we held our jaw. By- 
meby de sogers begun to cut dar stick, too, and dey did trabble! 
Goramity, ’pears dey made de dirt fly! Yah, yah!” 

“ Why, were they scared so bad ?” 

“De sogers didn’t skeer um so much as dem black’ boats. "Kase, 
er see, de sogers shot solid balls, and they not mind dem so much; 
ut when dem boats say bo-o-m, dey knowd de rotten balls was com- 

ing, and dey skeeted, quickern a streak of litenin.” 

‘* What rotten balls did the boats throw at them ?” 

“Don’t yer know? Why, dem balls dat ar bad, dar rotten; fly all 
to bits—’deed does they—ylay de very debil wid yer. No dodgin’ 
dem ere balls; ’kase yer dunno where dey fly to—strike yah and fly 
yandah; dat’s what skeered ’em so bad!” 

“Well, what are you going to do when the war’s over ?”’ 

“Dunno, ’praps I goes Norf, wid dis crowd. Pretty much so, I 
guess. ’Pecers ter me dis child had better be movin.” 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


THE BARNSTABLE DruMMER Boy.—Tudor, in his life of 
James Otis, speaking of Ce peompznane with which the people every- 
where turned out to the defence of their country at the news of the 
battle of Lexington—a readiness and enthusiasm which met a parallel a 
year ago when Srassachusetts heard of the Baltimore massacre—relates 
the following incident: 

“ Among other examples that might be related, the following is from 
a living witness: ‘The day that the report of this affair reached Barn- 
stable, a company of militia immediately assembled and marched off to 
Cambridge. In the front rank there was « young man, the son of a 
respectable farmer, and his only child. In marching from the village, 
as they passed his house he came out to meet him, ‘There was a 
momentary halt. The drum and fife paused for an instant. The father, 
suppressing a strong and evident emotion, said: ‘God be with you all, 
my friends! And, John, if you, my son, are called i::'o battle, take 
care that you behave like a man, or else let me ney; see your face 
again!’ A tear started into every eye, and the march w: « resumed, 

“The writer of this paragraph remembers hearing, whi: a boy, an old 
gentleman, then in a high legal position in Massachu:: tts, read this 
passage from the life of Otis, and when he closed and laid down the 
volume, he added in a subdued and feeling yet somew!.:t triumphant 
tone, as he recalled the scene and its occasion, ‘I was the drummer-boy 
to that company ! 

“This little reminiscence recurred to us two or three days ago, on 
reading the account of the spirited action with the rebe! «unboats near 
Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi. Cart, C, H. Davis, Ac.. g¢ Flag-Officer 
of the Western flotilla, is a son of him who was a drun :ner-boy to the 
Barnstable company, that marched before sunset on tlic day the news 
reached them of the battle of Lexington.” 


PERSECUTION OF UNIONISTS IN Memriis.—A late number 
of the Cincinnati come) Gazette containg a letterfrom Mr. John McLean 
Collins, a Unionist lately escaped from Memphis, detailing his personal 
experiences in that city, from which the following is an extract: 

“On the 25th of April, 1861, I was arrested upon the allegation that I 
was a correspondent of the New York 7ribune, and thrown into a dark 
and loathsome dungeon, where the accumulated filth of years rendered 
existence for any length of timeimpossible. This arrest the Avalanche 
was exceedingly jubilant over, and had their counsels for summary exe- 
cution been acted upon I would not now be writing this letter. While 
confined in that city, I was compelled to witness the enormities perpe- 
trated in obedience to the behests of those who ruled the mob, One 
hour in the morning, from six to seven, was allowed me to stand at the 
window-grate, and at such times their whippings and headshavings 
were indulged. Here I saw, from the 27th of April to the 6th of June, 
&5 men w hipped and their heads shaved, and 43 hung, because they re- 
fused to take an oath of allegiance to the Southern Confederacy. And 
on the 19th of May last, one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
young ladies this county can boast of was stripped to the waist, 15 lashes 

aid upon her back, and the right half of her head shaved, simply because 
she had purchased a ticket for Cairo, and was congratulating herself 
that she would s0o0n be in a land of freedom. These crimes, which make 
the blood curdle in our veins, ‘‘ and rouse a vengeance blood alone can 
quell,” were regarded as small matters by the Aralanche, altogether 
too insignificant to be noticed,” 


A Sap MertinG.—In the Freshman class at Harvard, last 
year, was a Washington, from Virgi \ia, the nearest relative of the Gen- 
eral, bearing the name of George, and born on the 22d of February, He 
was a youth of excellent principles, a communicant in the Episcopal 
Church, and respected ond beloved by his classmates. On the tesaliing 
out of difficulties he left Cambridge, not for any sympathy with seces- 
sion, for he was strongly against tt in all his feelings, but because he 
thought it his uuty to be near his mother, a widow, whose estate lay in 
the threatened portion of the border. Soon afterward others of his 
class left college to join the Massachusetts regiments. A few days after 
the battle of Winchester one of these young men, Lieut. Crowninshield, 
of the Massachusetts 2d regiment. was walking through the wards of 
the hospital, then filled largely with rebel officers and soldiers, and 
heard his familiar college nickname, Crowny, Crowny, called by a feeble 
voice from one of the beds. He went to it, and there—pale, faint, shot 
through the lungs by a musket ball—lay his classmate, young Wash- 
ington. It is needless to say that everything possible was done for him, 
The mother was allowed to tuke her son home for maternal care. We 
believe he was an only son. We have heard that he has since died. If 
80, he was a victim to this conspiracy; we have reason to believe never 
« willing traitor.—Boston Courier. 


A PLEASANT AFTERNOON’S Srort.—The correspondent of 
the New York 7rilwve, at Fortress Monroe, sends the following account 
of an afternoon’s frolic, in which figured an officer who is well known 
to many of our citizens who i.ave had occasion to visic some of the 
military posts in the last year: , 

* From Newport News a pleasant story reaches us of the soldier- 
sailor Drake de Kay. He was doing some corsair work in one of the 
Cumberland launches—work unperformed by the naval officer who pre- 
sides over the neglect of the James river. Drake saw this persistent 
foe, the Teaser, but kept on his course with a flowing sheet, as he ob- 
served her heading steadily t#leeward, she whirled pred however, 
and getting into the blaze of the afternoon sun, steamed down on Drake, 
who, though eagle-eyed, has no habit of gazing into suns, either fore- 
noon or afternoon. 

“When discovered, the Teaser was ‘down on him,’ in marine par- 
lance. About went the launch, head on for shore—out went the oars 
five in number—bang! went the Teaser’s bow rifled gun— hurrah p 
yelled De Kay, and bang! went his revolver in derisive reply to the 
cruiser’s fire. The chase instantly got a desperate interest t every 

uff of smoke from the Teaser’s gun, De Kay slightly put down his 

elm. Nice seamanship, a quick eye and a cool brain carried the laun*h 
safe through a fire of seven shots screaming and r>aring close about her. 
and dashing the water over the crew—the irrepressible joker hooting 
disrespectfully, and aggravating the Teaser with pantomime as amusing 
as audecious. The boat touched the river bank. To pitch out oars, 
masts and sail—to draw the plug from the bottom, and to tumble out his 
five men and order them up the bluff—the Teaser firing at them as they 
went—was the work of a moment for De Kay. To lower a boat—to tum- 
ble 12 men into her—to hand down 12 rifles to them, and to push them 
off, was but the work of a moment for the Teaser. Drake, lying on his 
breast, with his five within the edge of the bluff, saw, and jocosely as 
well as audaciously resolved. He Jumped up and ran to the fence of 
Lee’s house, close at hand, tore off six of its pickets, armed his crew. 
and drew them up on the edge of the bank, with their deadly arms at the 
present. The Teaser’s boat passed—and turned. The Cumberland’s 
launch was saved and the pleasant laugh of Gen, Mansfield’s aide-de- 
camp went far over the James river.” 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


Wuen Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) brought in 
a bill for restraining the liberty of the press, an Irish member moved 
the insertion of a clause poornies that all anonymous works should 
have the names of the authors printed on the title pages ! 


‘*T’rx take the responsibility,” as Jenks said, when he held 
out his arms for the baby. 

“ Str, you are just like the motion of a dog's tail.” 

*“ How so?” 

** Because you are a wag.” 

‘Captain 8.x! What a name for a soldier!” 

“ The finest name in the world for « captain,” said a lady, “ for silk 
will never be worsted.” y 

Ayn old maid being at a loss fora pincushion, made use of 
an onion. n the following morning she found that all the needles had 
tears in their «yes. 

“‘ Tommy, what is longitude ? 

A dothes line, father.” 

** Prove it, Tommy.’ 

“« Beowuse it strotches from pole to pole,” said young Hopeful. 

Hezemiuey Serwiins aT THE Orrra.—‘ Well, I’m darned 
if you ever catch me at another Op r, or Uproar, where that All- 





pere 
boney (all fat they ought to call her) sings to fellers in bob-tailed coats 





and their younger brothers’ breeches. Ye see, I went down to town to 
attend some chores, when I seen a whole regiment of fellers, with big 

addles on their shoulders, with ‘Opperer and All-boney to-night.’ 

ow, I'd heard a great deal about the singing and fiddling, so I thought 
I'd go. Well, I was a walkin along into the Opperer, when a feller 
sung out, ‘ This way, sir—your ticket, sir. Well, I give him a little bit 
of paper the chap at the front door said to keep till called for, when he 
husseled me along through a crowd of the all-firedest putty gals I ever 
see, all covered with nosegays and ribbins, and says he, ‘ Make way 
there fur 560” Says I, ‘Hello, waiter, that ant my name, it’s 
Hezekiah Skewkins.’ ell, the people snickered, and the feller 
never said a word, but got hold of another chap, and stuck him 
into 700. Byme-by the big fiddle went ahead like sawin’ boards, 
and a feller got hold of something like the old dinner-horn at home, 
and then another little feller, with a stick, commenced to cut flab- 
dabs in the air, jest as if he was keepin’ a swarm of bees off him, 
then I heard a bell ring, and all at once the big Ve commenced to 
goup. Well, I seen that much, when I’m darn/’d if I didn’t think I was 
a goner, for there sot one of the puttiest gals I ever did see, right back 
of me, lookin’ prongs one of them young double-barreled spy-glasses 


right into my face. I’m conflusticated if I wasn’t skeered, for everybody 
phn _ aim at each other, and I was in range of every one; the 
arn 


arte tack iae Soares. I didn’t know anything about ’em—they 
might have gone off! ell, the consequence was, I didn’t see Lo ge 
of All-boney, but I heard a rumpus in the back room of the theatre, an 
then the people cheered and I sloped.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue French Courts have decided that animal magnetisers, 
who undertake to cure disease, are swindlers. Each consultation is 
regarded as a separate offence. A female somnambulist, for 39 consul- 
tations with 11 patients, has been compelled to pay a fine of 572 francs, 
and go to prison for eight months ; and a male somnambulist, for 26 con- 
sultations with seven patients, to a fine of 286 franes and imprisonment, 
The two ore also pay 100 frances to the prosecutors, who are doc 
tors, and all the expenses, which will amount to more than 500 francs. 


SHE IS COMING! 


WITH the sunshine, and the swallows, and the flowers, 
She is coming, my beloved, o’er the sea! 
And I sit alone and count the weary hours, 
Till she cometh in her beauty back to me; 
And my heart will not be quiet, 
But in a “‘ purple riot” 
Keeps ever madly beating 
At the thought of that sweet meeting, 
When she cometh with the summer o’er the sea, 
All the sweetness of the South 
On the roses of her mouth, 
All the fervor of its skies 
In her gentle Northern eyes, 
As she cometh, my beloved, home to me. 


Tne planet recently discovered by Mr. H. P. Tuttle, at 
Cambridge Observatory, has. received from Hon. T. I. Bowditch, who 
— — to name it, the classical name Clytie, the daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys. 


A Parisian journal, in speaking of the present condition 
of Rome, gives the following as the composition of the population of 
that pag : 48,000 cardinals, churchmen, monks, etc., living for the most 
part in luxury and idleness ; 10,000 females belonging to the various reli- 
gious orders; 1,000 beggars, paying a licence of the first class for beg- 
ging on the steps of St. Peter's; 5,000 beggars paying a licence of the 
second class ior permission to Leg upon the steps of the other churches; 
2,000 women serving as models to painters and sculptors ; 30,000 servants ; 
4,000 soldiers, made up of all nations; 20,000 Jewish pariahs, and 50,000 
Romans, not partaking in the affairs of the Government, and living gen- 
erally in misery. 


SPRING. 
Bland as the morning breath of June 
The south-west breezes play ; 


And through its haze the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 


The snow-plumed angel of the North 
Has dropp:d his icy spear; 
Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear.— Whittier, 


In the Dean of Chichester’s History of the Archbishops o. 
Canterbury, lately published in England, occurs a curious sermon 
preached about the year 1200, by Bishop Lanston, The text isa popular 
dancing song of the day: 

Fair Alice rose up in the morning, 
Her body she clothed and adorned, 
Into a garden she entered, 
And five little flowers she found. 
And there, teo, of roses the fairest 
A chaplet she made. 
“ Now pt Ae who love me not, leave me 
In *s name,” she said. 


Tue Memphis correspondent of the Charleston Courier 
contemplates the speedy evacuation of that city by the rebels. He says: 
“The occupation of New Orleans, of course, opens the mouth of the 
Mississippi; the Federal gunboats have already started up the river in 
chase of one of our escaping steamers. They are looked for in the vicin- 
ity of Memphis within four days, a contingency which your correspond- 
ent will sagaciously anticipate by Pe ng out.’ A majority of the 
residents of the city will remuin and take their chances under Federal 
dominion. Those most closely identified with the Southern cause have 
already gone. Some of the merchants have closed their stores rather 
than sell their goods for Confederate money, which they cannot use; 
and whenever it is accepted, the surplus of each is being invested in real 
estate, jewellery, plate anddiamonds. Those who will remain in Mem- 
his are generally the financial graybeards whose property and pecuni- 
ary interests are at stake, and they have been the first on the black list 
at the opposes of danger to sound the alarm, produce panic and dis- 
credit the success of the Confederacy. A large portion of the so-called 
‘ Home Guard’ are among those who will tender their respects to the 
Feders! soldiery.” 


THE veteran Com. Charles Stuart, who christened the 
New Ironsides at Philadelphia, was born in 1778, entered the navy in 
1798, and became Captain in 1806, In 1800, during the French war, he 
fought three engagements against superior forces, and in each instance 
captured hisadversary. He ulso retook four captured American vessels 
In 1801, during the war with Tripoli, he took a vessel of 14 guns. His 
famous cruise in the Constitution, during the war of 1812, when he 
captured the Cyane and Levant, is well-known to eve schoolboy. It 
was at this time that he acqnired the name of “Old Ironsides.” Al- 
though & years of age at the breaking out of the rebellion, he expressed 
a warm desire to take eet in the struggle, and in answer to a friend at 
that time, who remarked, ‘Commodore, don’t you wish you were a 
younger man, 80 you could take part in the struggle?” he exclaimed, 
with vigor and animation, “IT am young as ever to ght for my country. 
and only wish they would give me a chance !” 


THE people of Sweden, with a proper sense of the great 
services to civilization rendered by their distinguished countryman, 
Capt. Eriesson, are having a medal struck in his Eonor, in reierence to 
the Monitor affair. By her success he not only rendered incalculable 
services to this country, but destroyed the maritime supremacy of Eng- 
land. It is evident that Europe so understands it; well-knowing that 
—— could not retain her colonies without her big, frail ships, 
which any little Monitor can now interrupt and destroy. 


A special dispatch to the Times from Cairo, by the City of 
Memphis fron, Pittsburg Landing, says: 

“We learn that on Monday two regiments from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee attempted to desert their cause, and come over en masse to the 
Union army. The enemy held them in check and = mutiny ensued. A 
strong force from our advanced lines was sent over to interfere, and in 
a short time returned with about 60 prisoners, mostly from the ranks of 
the deserting eanete. They gave a doleful account of affairs in Beau- 
regard’s army. They confirm the previous statements, that the troops 
from the Border States are anxious to return to their allegiance.” 


A Jury in Androscoggin county, Me., last week “agreed 
to disagree,” mace up a sealed verdict to that effect, and left it with the 
officer. The judge pronounced this an evasion and contempt of court, 
and fined the foreman of the jury $5, and the officer who had them in 
charge $10. The fines were paid, and the free-and-easy jurymen were 
all dismissed from further attendance. 


SEVERAL of the vessels found at New Orleans bore the 
British flag, and were -loaded with cotton, with which they designed 


running the blockade. The question of relief under the circumstances 
of loss will be a curious one, 


A Maw excused himself for marrying by saying thet his 
friends declared that he drank too much for a single man. 


It is considered a well-established truth that battles are 
decided not s0 much by the number of men killed and wountled as by 
the number scared. 

As true a dying-speech as ever was uttered was that of 


Geo. W. Johnson, Provisional-Go me! 
Goo, Z. oop 8: vernor of Kentucky—"' The rebellion 
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A RICH man named Budd has lately died in 
London, leaving $100,000 to his sons, on condition 
that they shall never wear moustaches, otherwise 
the property is to be applied to charitable objects. 


Weicut or A Mitition Doiiars IN GOLD. 
—To the question, “‘ What is the weight of a mil- 
lion dollars in gold ?” an officer of the Mint answers 
as follows: “The weight of one million dollars 
United States currency in gold is 53,750 Troy 
ounces. This makes 4,470 lbs. 2 0z.—or nearly two 
tons and a quarter, reckoning 2,000 lbs. to each 
ton.” 


An army of 600,000 men carry on their 
shoulders 15,000 tons, and eat 600 tons of provi- 
sions, and drink 1,200 hogsheads of water per day. 


Apsovt 1,500,000 gallons of molasses were 
produced last year in Illinois, from the Chinese 
sugar-cane—sorghum. 


A youna lady of California recently broke 
her neck while resisting an attempt of a young man 
to kiss her. This furnishes a fearful warning to 
young ladies. 


Tue Cologne (Prussian) Gazette states that 
a sergeant of artillery, in garrison in that city, 
having been crossed in love, decided on putting an 
end to his existence, adopting the use of a rather 
unusual weapon—a field-piece—for that purpose. 
Not having a regular gun-cartridge, he filled his 
tobacco-pouch with powder and put it into the gun, 
and then placed the shot above it. He next sighted 
a piece of German tinder, which he put into the 
touch-hole, and then stood quietly at the mouth of 
the gun until the charge went off, and killed him on 
the instant. 


In some parts of France and Italy hogs 
are regularly trained to hunt for truffles, a sort of 
mushroom of delicate flavor and highly prized, 
found beneath the surface of the ground. When 
the hog scents a truffle he expresses his satisfaction 
by a grunt, then digs up the ground with his sneut, 
seizes the truffle carefully and carries it to his 
master, who gives him a handful of grain as a 
reward. 


‘¢Wuat country is on the opposite side of 
the globe ?” said a teacher to a hepeful pupil. 
o Hon't know, sir,” was the reply. 

“But if you should dig a hole straight through 
the earth, and you should go in at this end, where 
would you come out?” 

‘Out of the hole, sir!’ 


Corron seed, planted at the close of the 
rainy season in Liberia, spings up so rapidly that 
in six weeks the ripe cotton bolls can be gathered. 
The yield is very large, and the plants bear several 
years, ripening nearly all the year round, 











TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 


LORIN BROOKS & 
SON, 

No. 434 BROADWAY, 

cor. HOWARD 8T. 


Tine Boots and Shoes ready made or to measure. 
Sehd for Circular for Instructions, 3470 








, AGENTS ! 


Send for our Circular, MAILED FREE, 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS, 
PRIZE PACKETS FOR THE MILLION. 
UNION STATIONERY & PORTRAIT PACKETS 
UNION STATIONERY & RECIPE PACKETS, 
EXCELSIOR STATIONERY PACKETS. 
Headquarters for UNION STATIONERY AND 

PRIZE VACKAGES of every description. 

347, O, TTASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., New York. 


Prince’s Protean Fountain Pen. 
a nme” 


ete 
No. 1 Gold Pen will write from 8 to 10 hours. .#5 00 
“ 9 ‘ or “ “ ““ 6 to N “ ~s $ on 





‘ “ “ 4“ “ “ 


Se 4to.6 * ..38 
Call or send stamp for Circular. 


%41 GEO. F. HAWKES, 64 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Codar Glen Seminary, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
~Young Ladies boarded avd educated ; under ten, $125 
ayear; over ten, $150; location unsurpassed, Ciren- 
lars supplied by Mrs. FREEMAN, Principal. 





“LITTLE MACK,” 

THE HERO OF THE DAY. 
VORTRATT OF GEN. McCLELLAN (on steel) 
frou: a recent Photograph belonging to the family’ 
An accurate likeness. Size, 12 by iG inches. Price 25 
eents cach, or $15 per 100, Copies will be sent in a 
case, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price in coin or 
stamps. 

“ A fine steel portrait.”—N. Y. Tridune. 

“A life-like and striking likeness.”.—N. Y. World. 
_ “ Excellently engraved and faithful.”—N. Y. £ven- 
ing Post. 

“A fine and spirited engraving.”.—N. Y, 
Advertiser. 7 

AGENTS WANTED 

rthe above and for ‘‘ Lossing’s Pictorial History of 
the United States,” “‘ Life of Gen. McClellan,” “ Life 
of Gen. Scott,” and a variety of other works. 

All kinds of School and Miscellaneous BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS AND 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., &c.,. supplied at the 
lowest wholesale prices. 

Any book sent by mail, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of the sotall price, or by express at the whole- 


sale rate. 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, 
No. 39 Walker 8t., New York. 


aguverc Haltops 


Com. 





ia —— 
ATED 
CELE PHY OI SELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES 


“or Family and Manufacturing Use, 
195 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


The Grover & Barer &S. M. Co. now offer, in 
vidition to their splendid stock of Machines making 
the celebrated Grover & Beker stitch, new and supe- 
rior Shuttle or “ Lock-Stitch” Machines, adapted to 
all verietics of sewing. Much more Simple, Durable, 
Noiseless and Perfect than any “ lock-stitch” machines 


Cloaks and Mantillas. 


Nos. 296 and 298 Canal St., New York. 


Brandreth Building, first Store from Broadway. 
No Humbug! No Bogus Importations! 








The attention of the Public is respectfully called to 
my new and extensive stock of goods received per 
last steamer, which I am offering at a lower rate than 
is asked by other houses for Goods of Domestic 
Manufacture. 


LOOK AT THE PRICES!!! 





Elegant Striped Plush-like Sacks, from $8 to $10 00 


Fine Cassimere Sacks......-..++++- - 5to 750 
Shawls and Circulars.........-++++ 6 3 to 1000 
Italian Silk Sacks ........sssseeeeee vb 8to 1600 


Parisian Manteaux, elegantly trimmed, 10 to 20 00 

And all the latest imported Styles in proportion, 

AT THE OLD STAND, 206 AND 298 CANAL STREET, 
BRANDRETH BUILDING, 


337-42 ADOLPH NEW. 


Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 





238 Broaden . 


wore 


Descriptive Circulars with Samples of Work 
will be sent mail free. 








National Commercial Colleges, Philadelphia, and in 
nine other large cities. Scholarships are issued en- 
titling the holder to enjoy for an unlimited time the 
unequalled advantages of all these Institutions. Write 
for a Circular. 


zr oO O. F. 
“The American Odd Fellow,” 


A Monthly Magazine, devoted to ee game | a 
knowledge of the Sentiments, Principles, Operations 
and Condition of the INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
FELLOows. 

Published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year (paya- 
ble in advance), by JOHN W. ORR, P. G., 

P. O. Box 4217. No. 75 Nassau St., New York. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a »rning 

and a caution to young men who suficr from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.: supplying 
at ihe same time the means of Self-Cure. by one who 
has cured himself, after being pu: to preat expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing » postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Ersq., bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 000aw 


Union Envelopes.—100 of the latest and most 
desirable Patterns sent anywhere. post free, on receipt 
of 65 cts. Address H. H. MARTIN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Greenfield, Mass. wd 


The Howe Sewing Machines. 


YECENT and important improvements 
having been put to this Machine renders it now 
the most perfect before the public, and persons at a 
distance can order a Machine with a guarantee of its 
prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be able to 
manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more 
breaking needles! No more missing stitches! No 
trouble in making any garmeut, however delicate or 
heavy, on the same Machine, either in cambric, cloth 
or leather. Send for Descriptive Catalogue of styles 
and prices. A few responsible Agents woul’ be dealt 
with liberally. Address THE HOWE SEWING 
MACHINES, 437 Broadway, New York, 





$3 50 for Gentlemen’s Balmorals, for 
Spring and Summer wear, of Calf, Morocco, Patent or 
Enameled Leather, ready made or made to order. 
Napoleon Boots for Military, Fishing and other pur- 


poses, #8. Best Patent Leather Boots, $7. Fine 
Dress Calf, $6, and all other work at equally low 
prices, at Hi UNT’S, 430 and 829 Broadway. 341-47 


JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
323 CANAL STREET, near Broapway, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 

and $24 per Dozen. 
FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirt-making, 
at reduced prices. 335-60 


ae WEUSICAL BOXES. 
toate Playing 1, 2, 3,4, 6, 8, 10,12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ete., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00. 
M. J. PAILLARD, 

Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. C 





Yo You Want Lusuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


M* 9 t will force them to grow heavily In 
ol teas ( the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 








heretofore in use. 


post free, to 4 address on receipt of an order. 
R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 


SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


LIOT’S POCKET REVOLVER. 


A MOST POWERFUL 
ARM which can be carried 
constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 
danger. Length four inches. 
scarcely more than that o 
the barrels. It is the most 
: compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 

4%- Send for Illustrated Circular. 

Retail price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
= ‘“* Blued Frame, “ ‘“ es 9 50 

Trade supplied. T. W. MOORE, 

426 Broadway, New York, 


EXTENSION TABLE 
, MANUFACTORY. 
eee? WM, HEERDT, "tush 


No. 150 Wooster St,, New YorK. 
Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany 
and Rosewood of all styles and prices, on hand and 
made to order. All work warranted. Orders from 
the “yg | attended to with fidelity and dispatch. 
onthe A liberal discount allowed to wholesale dealers, 






JAMES DISNEY, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ RIDING SADDLES AND 
FINE HARNESS, 

ENGLISH BLANKETS, Wu1ps, BITs, TRUNKS, &0, 


60 East Fourteenth St., 
Union Square, two doors east of Broadway, New York. 
000 


QRUGH-FOUCHER ap. 
MAREUIL-SUR-AY - 


5 Ts. fi, 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR AMERICA 


Neuer. ANCE & GROSJEAN 


70 Beekman St. New York 











\ ATRIMONY MADE EASY; Or, How To 
Win A Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of sage, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
title experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 





-- PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


OF 


1861; 


DESCRIPTIVE, STATISTICAL AND DOCU- 
MENTARY. 


Edited by Hon. E. G. Squier, 


Late Minister of the United States to Cen- 
tral America. 


This work is published in semi-monthly Numbers 
its MAMMOTH SIZE allows of the largest Ragravin 8 
and it contains a complete epitome of the War in which 
the Country is involved, with all the Facts, Scenes, 
Incidents and Anecdotes connected with it, arranged 
chronologically, forming a contemporary and perma- 
nent ree | of the Time. 

All Official and Important Documents, emanatin 
North or South, appear in full, with complete om 
authentic Accounts and Illustrations of all the striking 
Incidents of the War, together with the Portraits of 
leading Officers and Statesmen, Plans and Views of 
Fortifications, Maps, ete., ete. : 

Twenty Numbers have already been published, con- 
taining FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY EN 
GRAVINGS, and an amount of reading matter 
equivalent to 4,000 octavo pages. Among the illus- 
trations (which embrace authentic views of all places 
and positions rendered important by the incidents ot 
the war), may be enumerated the following Por- 
TRAITS, MAPS and PLANS: 
PoRTRAITS.—Generals Anderson and Beauregard; 
Lieut. Slemmer, of Fort Pickens; Gen. B. F. Butler; 
Col. Ellsworth; Maj.-Gen. Harney; -3y- McClel- 
lan; Capt. Roger Jones; Col. Frank P. Blair; Gen 
Braxton Bragg; Maj.-Gen. Banks; Brig.-Gen. Lyon; 
Gen. Siegel; Gen. Sterling Price; Gen. Ben, McCul 
lough; Gen. Rosencranz; Brig.-Gen. Kenley; Col. 
Farnham; Maj.-Gen. McDowell ; Brig.-Gen. Mane 
field; Col. Baker, of Oregon; Col. Corcoran, of N. Y.; 
Brig.-Gen. Burnside; Col. Cameron; Col. Abel Smith; 
Col. Lewis Wallace; Gen. Runyon; Maj.-Gen. Fre- 
mont; Com. Stringham; Brig. Gen. Lane; Brig.-Gen, 
McKinstry; Col. Alfred M. Yood, ete. Also, Mesers 
A. B. Roman, of Louisiana; John Forsyth, of Ala 
buma; Martin J. Crawford, of Georgia (late Commis. 
sioners in Washington of the Southern Confedera 
tion); Edmund Ruffin, of Va.; Gey. Letcher, of Va.; 
Gov. Dennison, of Ohio; Gov. Frank Pierpont, of 
Va.; Mayor Berritt, of Washington; Gov. Sprague 
of R. 1.; Gov. Curtin, of Pa.; Gov. Kirkwood, of 
Iowa; William H. Seward; Gideon Welles; Caleb B. 
Smith; Montgomery Blair; 8. P. Chase; Simon 
Cameron, and Attorney-General Bates; Brig.-Gen. 
Lander; Com. Wilkes; Gen, Veile; Com. Dupont; 
Gen. Sickles; Mrs. Capt. Ricketts, late Union Prisoner 
of War-at Richmond; Maj. Edward N, Serrell, N. Y. 
Engineers: Bishop Ames, U. 8S. Commissioner to 
Union Prisoners; Com. A. H. Foote, U. 8. N.; Flag- 
officer Goldsboro, U. 8.N.; 8. B. Brittan, Jr., Aid 
to Commodore Porter, U. 8. N.; Gen. 8. B. Buckner, 
Secesh: Maj..Gen. J. A. Garfield, U. 8. A.; Maj. E. A. 
Kimball, U. 8. A.; Maj.-Gen, U. 8. Grant, U. 8. A.; 
Lieut. J. L. Worden, U. 8. N.; Lieut. H. B. Hidden 
U. 8. A.; Capt. J. Ericsson, Etc., Etc. 
MAPS AND PLANS.—Of the Southern and Border 
States, 26x24 inches; of Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds, N.C.; Forte Hatteras and Clark; Battle of 
Carnifex Ferry; Battle of Bull Run. official) ; Seat o1 
War in Eastern Virginia; Manassas /unction and its 
approaches; Seat of War in Missouri; tattle of Great 
Bethel; Harper’s Ferry and surrounding country; 
Washington and adjacent positions; Calro and sur- 
rounding country; Fortress Movuroe and its vicinity ; 
Plan of Baile ": ippi; Fortifications of Newport 
News; Pensacola Bay and Fortifications; Charleston 
Harbor and its approaches; Padneah and surround 
country; Lexington, Mo., and vicinity; Fight at 4 
macomico; Bombardment of Fort Walker: Hilton 
Head Island; Approach«s to Charleston and Savan- 
nah; Mouth of the Misriseipp!; Battfe of Belmont, 
Etc., Ete. 
Each Number is exquisitely 
er, in large clear type, and is stitched in a cover 
La a beautiful Illustrated Title Page. 
Published every formight. Terme, 25 Cente per 


Number. 
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J A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 

MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 

206 William St, cor. Frankfort, New York. 





At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a box of Note 
Paper and Envelopes, elegantly stamped with Initials. 
pore hn dS oo of $1, $2 or $3. (25 new styles just 
received. 





At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of 
Wedding Card and Envelope. 





At Gimbrede’s, twenty-five varieties of Uhion 
and Flag Paper, with Enve opes perfectly matched, 





Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, unsur- 
passed in quality, 688 Broadway and 177 6th Av., N.Y, 
331-39 


At Gimbrede’s, Coats of Arms, Crests and Ini- 
tials, beautifully engraved and stamped on paper. 








At Gimbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
cally Sociguet Monograms, for plain and colored 
tamping. 





At Gimbrede’s, new varieties of Note Paper, with 
Envelopes to match, assorted sizes, 





A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
Spring Millinery, Silks, Crapes, 
Ribbons, Flowers and Straw Goods, consisting of 
Leghorn, Dunstable, Split Straw and Fancy Straw in 
gros’ variety. Also Children’s Hats and Bloomers at 


e lowest cash prices, at 
331-43 MRS. WM. SIMMONS, No. 637 Broadway. 


—— 4 Mia WEDDING CARDS, 


MR&.MRS: UNION. ue These Celebrated Engrav 

— Cards sold only by EVERDEL 
302 Brogdway, y 

Specimens by Mail, receipt of 2 stamps. 


The Monarch of the Monthlies ! 
FOR JUNE, 1862. 


PUBLISHED, NO. 6, VOL. X., OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY, 


With which is incorporated 
THE GAZETTE OF FASHION, 


Price 25 crs., on $3 PER ANNUM. 
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Literary. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. Engraving. 
The Quilldriver’s Revenge. 
Shipwreck at Sea. Engraving. 
Extraordinary Death. 
‘rhe Unruly Member. 
Shad Fishing. Three Engravings. 
Flower Legends. 
Oriental Procession. Engraving. 
Collier of Culverton. Engraying. 
Old Fernandina, Florida. Engraving. 
General Shields. Engraving. 
Columbus and its Fortifications. Engraving. 
Major-General David Hunter. Engraving. 
Alexander Pope’s Chair. Engraving. 
Last Words. 
Quail Catching in Syria. Engraving. 
Convent Shrine, Engraving. 
Advertising for a Husband, 
Love in a Glacier. Engraving. 
The Clockcase—An Autobiographic Fr, ent. 
The Two Weddings—High and Low. Two Engray- 


ings. 
Domestic Life in Different Countries. 
Captain Ericsson, Inventor of the Monitor. Engrav- 


ing. 

Liomonant Tillotson’s Battery at Newberne, Engray- 
ng. 

Lighthouse, Cumberland Island, Georgia. Engraving. 

Lieutenant J. L. Worden. Engraving. 

Household Receipts, 

A String of Beads. 

Amusement for Young People. 

Poetry—Never to Know; A Curl; Ambition; From 
the Condemned Cell; The Bridal; The Goodnatured 
Man; Tell Me You Love Me, 

Miscellaneous. 


List of Engravings. 
Splendid Steel Portrait of Mrs. Lincoln. 

The Governess Accepts the Offer of the Baronet’s 
Hand and Fortune. 

Shipwreck of the British War Steamer Jasseur. 
The Convent Shrine. 

Shad Fishing—The Shad; Sinking the Poles; New 
York Bay and Hudson River. 

Oriental Procession. 

Domestic Quarrel. 

Old Fernandina, Florida, 

Krigadier-General James Shields. 

Fortifications of Columbus. 

Major-Gencral David Hunter. 

Pope’s Chair. 

Quail Catching in Syria. 

Marie Rescuing Henri from his Living Tomb. 
Lighthouse, Cumberland Island, Georgia. 
Lieutenant J. L.. Worden. 

Captain John Ericsson. 

Tillotson’s Battery at Newberne. 

Comic Pages. 

Gazette of Fashion. 


What Should be Worn, and What Should Not; Styles 
for the Month; Description of Colored Plate; 
scription of Fashions; Description of Needlework ; 
Bonnets; Out-door Garments. 


Illustrations to the Gazette. 


Colored Fashion Plate: Mourning Dress; Promenade 

Drees; Head-drees; Dress of Leather-colored Silk; 
Girl’s Dress; Dress of Summer Poplin; Lace Fichu ; 
Dress of Mauve Barege; Boy’s Costume; Girl’s 
Paletot; Bonnet and Head-dress; and 
Bead Design for Zouave Jackets; Pincushion and 
Penwiper; Evening Dress of Violet Silk; Dress of 
White Crape. 


Each number of the Magazine conjains over 100 

of ae most a y Se of omy, 

nearly sixty beautifu ngravings, a a ——- 
colored Plate alone worth more than the price of the 








Mogazine. 

7: OAT. .+seseersvee Ooeeeecoroers eeccee $3 

2 copies  pmwi oteeee seeeeee coe © 

1 copy 2 years., * vee 6 

8 cophes 1 eariee. sever vcsecsssetscoececseres O 
and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An 
cop ent to - getting up a Club of five Sab. 
seribers, 1 year for @10. 

Bt Cf tals Magastne to three conte and 

sanst lo poll three ‘on 6 in advance af the office 
where the Magazine is received 
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FLAG-OFFICER FARRAGUT. ' 


Davip G. Farnacut, the conqueror of New Orleans, was | 
born March 7, 1799, near Memphis, Tennessee, and in his 
earliest boyhood was distinguished for his adventurous 
spirit. He entered the navy December 17, 1810, and has 
consequently been formore than half a century in the service 
of his country. His first fight was in the Essex, commanded 
by Com. Porter, when he singly engaged, off Valparaiso, 
the British ships Phoebe and the Cherub. Although a mere 
boy then, he gained the affection and approbation of the 
officers by his fearless conduct in the fight. This desperate 
sea battle occurred on the 28th March, 1814, when Farragut | 
had only just turned his 13th year, and the scene which 
ensued fixed itself deeply on the young hero’s mind. In the 
space of an hour 150 of Porter’s gallant crew lay dead, 
dying or wounded. The Phoebe was a heavy frigate of 36 
guns, and the Cherub mounted, 18; both were commanded 
by two of the best English captains, and yet so gallantly did | 
the Essex maintain the fight, that at its conclusion the Pheebe | 
sunk. | 
After ten years adventurous life, in the year 1820 we find | 
him still a midshipman on board the Franklin, a seventy- 
four gun line of battle ship. On the 13th of January, 1825, 
he was commissioned a Lieutenant. 

In 1851 Lieutenant Farragut was ordered to act as Assis- 
tant Inspector of Ordnance, being second in command under 
Commodore Skinner. This position he heid until after the 
end of the year 1853. Another field was at this time opened 
by the establishment of a Navy Yard at Mare’s Island, near 
San Francisco, California. Commander Farragut, then 
standing No. 18 on the list, was ordered to the command of 
this post. In 1858 he took command of the steam sloop 
Brooklyn, a twenty-five gun vessel, forming a portion of the 
Home Squadron under Flag-Officer M‘Cluney. He was re- 
moved during the mc nth of May, 1860, after being on board 
the vessel over 20 months. When the present expedition 
was fitted out, Captain Farragut was appointed by the Navy 
Department as its Flag-Officer, and he has bravely filled the 
position. He is now before Mobile, and will doubtless soon 
restore that revolted city to the Union. 

Flag-Officer Farragut is as conspicuous for his courtesy 
and kindness as for his energy and activity, and he is as 
popular with his officers and men as he is dreaded by the | 
foe. 











ARMY DISCIPLINE—METHOD OF PUNISHING SOLDIERS 


! 


THE FOE TO BOTH. 


Mr. McLAvuGuuin, one of our Special Artists now with 
Gen. Halleck’s magnificent army, has sent us a sketch of a 
battle not hitherto reported, and which has been going on, 
with great loss on both sides, for nearly three weeks. He 
calls it the great pitched battle between the Bohemian 
brigade and the mosquitoes. The disparity between the two | 


7) 
BATILE BETWEEN THE ‘‘ BOHEMIAN BRIGADE’’ OF CORRESPONDENTS AND SPECIAL ARTISTS, AND THE MOSQUITOES AND GALLINIPPERS 
OF THE SOUTH-WEST. FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, J. M. M‘LAUGHLIN. 


| to the charge. 
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PLAG-OFFICER DAVID G, 
PORCES AT NEW ORLEANS 


FARRAGUT, COMMANDING THE Us. *. NAVAL 


FePROM A PHOTOGRAPH, | 


FOR DRUNKENNESS AT TYBEE ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 


forces was so great that, despite the havoc that Brig.-Gen. 
McLaughlin and his gallant men made in the ranks of the | 
enemy, no visible diminution of their forces was apparent 
Unlike their allies, the rebels, they returned again and again 
We question if even those pet regiments of 
the Empire State, the Excelsior or Hawkins’s Zouaves, would 
have driven them from their airy batteries. All the Bohe- 
mian brigade were wounded in many places, and lost much 
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blood. We need hardly add that Mr. Secretary Stanton 
suppressed the news of this drawn battle for very obvious 


; reasons. 


THE OCCUPATION OF NORFOLK. 
The army of the Republic has repossessed Norfolk without 
the loss of a man; and that great scarecrow, the Merrimac, after 
coming forward every now and then to strike dismay into the hear 


| of an incompetent Navy Secretary, deliberately committed suicide 


the day after Norfolk was captured. Thus closes a very humilia- 
ting ch:.pter in our history. For some time Gen. Wool has been 
urging upon the War Department in Washington the propriety of 


| his marching upon Norfolk, but it was not till Friday, the 9th of 


May, when President Lincoln and Mr. Secretary Chase visited For- 
tress Monroe, that the required permission was given. Early on 
Saturday morning the following regiments—20th, 99th and 10th 
New York, 16th Massachusetts, Ist Delaware, 58th Pennsylvania, 
with 100°mounted riflemen, Follett’s light artillery and Howard’s 
battery—landed about two miles east from Willoughby Point, and 
marched onward to Norfolk. A slight attempt was made at T'an- 
ner’s Creek to oppose them, and the rebels succeeded in burning the 
bridge, which compelled the National troops to make a detour of a 
few miles. About two miles from Norfolk, Gen. Wool and Secre- 
tary Chase were met by Mayor Lamb, who, under the protection of a 
flag of truce, had come to treat for the surrender of the city. Gen. 
Wool having assured Mayor Lamb that vengeance was not the 
object of their visit, the latter surrendered the city to the National 
Government, and returned with our troops to the city, Gen. Huger 
having retreated with the rebel troops ine his command to Suf- 
folk, first setting fire to the public ae pes in the Navy Yard at 
Gosport. We trust the Government will make an example of some 
of these incendiaries, and hang the rebel Generals who authoriz: 
such acts of wanton destruction. 

The clemency of Gen. Wool scemed to give a pleasant surprise 
to the inhabitants of the guilty city, for — the Mayor announcing 
that private property would be respected, and personal rights pro- 
tected, the cowardly assemblage cheered vociferously. Having 
taken military possession of the city, and appointed Gen. Exbert 
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INCIDENT OF WAh-—YATAL EFFECT OF THE CARELESS HANDLING OF A 
SHELL AT FORT MACON.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL 
ABTIS', 


Viele commandant, Gen. Wool with Secretary Chase returned to 
Fortress Monroe. 

The next day the President embarked on board the Baltimore and 
steamed to Norfolk, where he took a fair view of the recovered city, 
but did not land. In the evening he likewise returned to the For- 
tress. 

During the march upon Norfolk the Merrimac had remained sul- 
lenly at anchor near Craney Island. On Sunday morning about 
five o’clock a terrific explosion was heard near Craney Island, which 
proved to be the last of.the far-famed monster, the enemy having 
set fire to her about three o’clock in the morning» The crew and 
officers, numbering nearly 200 men, landed at Craney Island, and 
made good their escape to Suffolk. As two bodies were found some 
hours after floating near Craney Island, it is supposed they wert 
part of the iron ship’s crew. ; 

Craney Island, Sewell’s Point and its batteries were occupied by 
our troops on Sunday, the 1lth of May. There were five batteries 
mounting about 50 guns; the works were admirably constructed, 
and the barracks capable of sheltering 2,000 men. The guns wert 
Parrott’s and Dahlgren’s. 

Gen. Wool says in his official report : 

‘The taking of Norfolk causod the destruction of the iron-clad 
steamer Merrimac, which was blown up by the rebels about fiv: 
o’clock on the morning of the 11th of May, which was soon after 
communicated to you and the President of the United States. On 
the llth I visited the Navy Yard and found all the workshops, 
storehouses and otl.er buildings in ruins, having been set on fire by 
the rebels, who at the same time parti illy blew up the dry dock. J 
also visited Craney Island, where I found 39 guns of large calibre, 
most of which were spiked; also a large number of shot and shells, 
with about 5,000 pounds of powder, all of which, with the buildings, 
were in good order. As far as I have been able to ascertain, we 
have taken about 200 cannon, including those at Sewell’s Point bat- 
teries, with a large number of shot and shells, as well as many other 
articles of value, stationed at the Navy Yard, Craney Island, Sew- 
ell’s Point and other places.” 


Hon. Rosert J. Wacker thinks the result of the rebellion 
is to be of immense value to the country. It will give confidence at 
home and command respect from abroad. Mr. Walker is firm in th 
opinion that an amnesty to the deluded masses and exile to the leaders 
. the only thing that will settle the matter after the struggle of armics 
8 Ovar, 








